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“If you have not previously heard the name of 


WILLIAM WAREIELD 


accept this assurance that you will in the future, often.” 


—Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review of Literature, 1 April, 1950 


“GREAT NEW VOICE 


Rare is the concert season without its surprising success, and 
1949.50 is no exception. The lucky artist: 30-year-old William 
Warfield, Negro baritone, who made his New York concert 
debut at Town Hall last week. . .. the program Warfield had 
chosen to sing was unusual and challenging . . . To handle this 
large order, the critics thought, Warfield had better be good. 


**He was, and everyone in Town Hall knew it.” 


—Emily Coleman, NEWSWEEK, 3 April, 1950 


“WILLIAM WARFIELD SCORES IN RECITAL. 


... a highly gifted concert singer . . . auspicious debut . . . en- 
dowed with a noble voice, warmth of temperament, a feeling for 
the stage and great sincerity ... Perhaps the most striking thing 
. .. aside from his splendid voice was his range of style . . . Mr. 
Warfield held his listeners with everything he did . . . they 
revelled in his voice for its pure sound, from its warm, rich 
depths to its particularly beautiful soft, high tones.” 





—Ross Parmenter, NEW YORK TIMES, March 20, 1950 


**,.. a truly extraordinary singer ...a phenomenal voice which he projected with complete artistry 


throughout a long exacting program. Nothing seemed impossible for Mr. Warfield . . . with his wide- 
ranged, flexible and sumptuous voice . . . is infallible . . . intensity .. . humor. . . poetic insight . . . 


° . 9 
profoundly perceptive interpreter . . .’ —Jerome D. Bohm, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, March 20, 1950 


“BARITONE WARFIELD SUPERB IN CONCERT DEBUT 


- . . Spectacular debut . . . one of the great voices . . . the variety and intensity of his singing were 
breathtaking . . . a remarkable gift for making the way of a song like the way of life. . .”” 


—Louis Biancolli, NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM-SUN, March 20, 1950 


**,..+ but probably the most endearing gift which Warfield offered yesterday was his real penchant for 
telling a story in song with naturalness, imagination, vigor and with great sincerity.” 


, —Harriett Johnson, NEW YORK POST, March 20, 1950 











Some dates for 1950-51 season still available 
NOW BOOKIN LARNEY GOODKIND Personal Representative 
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MENC Delegates Hold Record 
Biennial Meeting In St. Louis 


By Ceci. SmitH 
St. Louis 


ROM March 18 to 23, nearly 6,000 

members of the Music Educators 

National Conference took pos- 
session of downtown St. Louis, filling 
the leading hotels to capacity and tax- 
ing the commodious convention-hall 
facilities of Kiel Auditorium. The 
attendance, the largest in the history 
of the MENC, posed a problem that 
was left unsolved when the members 
went home: Where should the 1952 
biennial meeting be held? In earlier 
years (this was the 3lst national con- 
ference; the twelfth since the na- 
tional meetings were shifted from an 
annual to a biennial schedule) the 
convention made the rounds of the 
principal cities. Now that the member- 
ship has grown so large, the program 
so complex, and the display of the 
exhibitors so extensive, not more 
than four or five cities in the country 
are able to provide adequate hotel 
accommodations and exhibition and 
meeting space. Philadelphia is one of 
these cities, and there were rumors— 
which reached this reportorial ear 
from an unofficial source near to of- 
ficial ones—that the 1952 convention 
might be held there. 

The business of the convention was 
transacted swiftly and  unostenta- 
tiously. In all-day balloting at the 
Kiel Opera House on March 22, the 
members cast their votes for a new 
president, second vice-president, and 
three members-at-large, and named 
without contest seven members of the 
Music Education Research Council. 
The names of the winning candidates 
were announced by the retiring presi- 
dent, Charles M. Dennis, of San 
Francisco, that evening at the ban- 
quet in the Gold Room of the Hotel 
Jefferson. The new president, elected 
for a two-year term, is Marguerite V. 
Hood, of Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Den- 
nis automatically becomes first vice- 
president; and Ralph Rush, of Los 
Angeles, was ehosen as second vice- 
president. The new members-at-large 
are Gratia Boyle, of Wichita, Kan.; 
William B. McBride, of Columbus, 
Ohio; and Gladys Tipton, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The new members of the 
Music Education Research Council are 
Ronald Cook, of Helena, Mont.; Ken- 
neth Hjelmervik, of Baltimore; Ww iley 
L. Housewright, of Tallahassee, Fla. ; 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, of Seattle: 
Lilla Belle Pitts, of New York; Paul 
Van Bodegraven, of New York; and 
Meyer Cahn, of San Francisco. 


SINC E it has been the custom of the 
MENC to brings its constitution 
and by-laws up to date every ten 
years, a new constitution was pro- 
posed and adopted at a business meet- 
ing on March 22. The document leaves 
unchanged the terms of the MENC’s 
affiliation with the National Education 
Association, established by the con- 
Stitution of 1940, and the gencral 
organizational structure of the confer- 
ence. Two significant changes are. 
however, incorporated in the revision. 
The presidents of the state Music 
Educators Conferences, who hereto- 
fore have maintained only an informal 
relationship to the national organiza- 
tion, are now given official status in 
the government of the group, and will 
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henceforth constitute an advisory 
board known as the State Presidents 
National Assembly. The first vice- 
president of the national conference 
(at present Luther A. Richman, of 
Cincinnati) is designated chairman 
and presiding officer. The new con- 
stitution also provides for student 
chapter memberships, thus formally 
recognizing the student memberships 
that have been granted in the last 
year or two on a provisional and ex- 
perimental basis. It is hoped that 
student memberships will prove at- 
tractive to young men and women who 
are preparing themselves for careers 
in the field of music education. The 
new constitution was prepared by the 
Committee on Constitution Revision, 
of which Glenn Gildersleeve, of Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Va., was 
chairman. 

Three distinguished contributors to 
the growth of the MENC were 
singled out for honors at the banquet 
on March 22. Louis Woodson Curtis, 
of Los Angeles, past president of the 
conference (1938-39) was asked to be 
toastmaster. C. V. Buttelman, execu- 
tive secretary in the central office in 
Chicago, was given a citation in rec- 

ognition of twenty years of service. 
Frances Elliott Clark, the “mother of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence” and its first president (1907-08), 
was singled out for affectionate trib- 
utes by President Dennis, and demon- 
strated that at ninety she retains her 
incisive wit and quickness at repartee. 


N another column, Herbert Cost 

provides a survey of the musical 
programs with which the members 
of the conference were regaled on 
Siinday afternoon and every evening. 
The American premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera for school children, 
Let’s Make An Opera, which took 
place on March 22, is also dealt with 
elsewhere. In addition to these head- 
line events, however, the schedule of 
the daytime meeting was so intensive, 
and so many provocative meetings 
and demonstrations conflicted or over- 
lapped, that it is safe to say that no 
single person succeeded in attending 
them all. 

The full-scale program occupied 
four days, from Monday, March 20, 
to Thursday, March 23. For three 
days before the first of the meetings 
at Kiel Auditorium, however, smaller 
and more special enterprises occupied 
many of the members, at gatherings 
in the Hotel Jefferson and the Hotel 
Statler. The board of directors ar- 
rived a day before the official opening 
date, to meet with the executive com- 
mittee on March 17. On March 18, 
reports and agenda were presented by 
a large number of committees on spe- 
cial projects and curricular problems, 
in preparation for the addresses and 
discussions that were to follow on 
later days. In the evening, those who 
had already arrived were guests of 
the Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation at a play party in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom. Peter W. Dykema, 
of Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the MENC in 1916- 17, ‘was an 
important figure at the annual con- 
ference breakfast on March 19. On 
this same day, the State Presidents 
Assembly met. In the evening, hun- 


(Continued on page 8) 





Four of the singers who were heard over NBC in Arturo Toscanini's recent broad- 
cast performance of Verdi's Falstaff—Cloe Elmo, Dame Quickly; Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Falstaff; Nan Merriman, Mistress Page; and Herva Nelli, Mistress Ford 


Toseanini Ends NBC Season 
With Broadeast Of Falstaff 


RTURO TOSCANINI conducted 

Verdi’s Falstaff in concert form 

with the NBC Symphony and a 
cast of carefully selected singers, in 
two sections, on April 1 and April 8, 
in a broadcast from Studio 8-H at 
Radio City. The first concert included 
Act I, Scenes 1 and 2, and Act II, 
Scene 1; and the second concert the 
rest of the opera. The cast was made 
up of Herva Nelli as Mistress Ford, 
Nan Merriman as Mistress Page, 
Cloe Elmo as Dame Quickly, Teresa 
Stich-Randall as Nanetta, Giuseppe 
Valdengo as Falstaff, Frank Guarrera 
as Ford, Gabor Carelli as Dr. Caius, 
Norman Scott as Pistol, John Carmen 
Rossi as Bardolfo, and Antonio Ma- 
dasi as Fenton. 

Falstaff is a work which Mr. Tos- 
canini is ideally equipped to interpret. 
It was written by a man old in years 
and experience, yet full of impetuous 
energy and mentally far more agile 
than any youngster a quarter his age. 
It has a Mozartean refinement and 
economy of workmanship, yet it is one 
of the most characteristically Italian 
operas Verdi ever wrote. The passion 
and the simple humanity are distilled 
with irony and salted by wit, but they 
are there, as unmistakably as in Aida. 

The secret of the music lies first of 
all in its dynamics, its vivacious 
rhythms, vivid contrasts of loud and 
soft, lyric and dramatic, fast and 
slow. And precisely in these contrasts 
Mr. Toscanini surpassed any other 
conductor of the work I have ever 
heard. He kept the dramatic detail 
of the score intact, while moving it 
along at an intoxicating pace. There 
was no question of rushing, as there 
had been in places in his interpretation 
of Aida. This time the clip was a 
merry one, and full of purpose and 
reason. The music had a marvelous 
gusto and brilliance as he conceived 
it. One could hear Falstaff’s belly- 
laugh and at the same time sense 
Verdi’s kindly amusement at his pup- 


ts. 
Mr. Valdengo, in the title role, sang 


for Mr. Toscanini as he has never 


quite sung for anyone else. He man- 
aged to convey a sense of the bulk 
and the boldness of the old roisterer 
without the aid of costume or make- 
up, and his singing was beautifully 
controlled and shaded. The infinitely 
varied scale of sonority and the hair- 
line precision of Mr. Toscanini’s beat 
called for virtuoso singing of all the 
roles, but especially of Mr. Val- 
dengo’s. For once, an operatic per- 
formance was as finished, as sensitive 
and as unified as an orchestral or 
chamber music performance. 

Of the women, Miss Stich-Randall 
stole the honors. Her singing of 
Nanetta’s love music was exquisitely 
colored and flawlessly supported. Mr. 
Toscanini evoked more rapture out 
of this episode than any other con- 
ductor in my experience, without re- 
sorting to the slightest sentimental ex- 
aggeration. Mr. Madasi had the right 

(Continued on page 41) 








Casals To Conduct 
Bach Festival in June 


PrapvEs, France—From June 1 to 
20 a festival commemorating the two 
hundredth anniversary of Bach’s 
death will be held in the cathedral 
here under the direction of Pablo 
Casals. The cellist will conduct six 
orchestra concerts and will be among 
those who will take part in a series 
of six chamber-music concerts. The 
list of performers other than Mr. 
Casals includes Yvonne Lefebure, 
Clara Haskil, Rudolf Serkin, Mie- 
czyslaw Horszowski, Paul Baum- 
garten, Leopold Mannes, and Eugene 


Istomin, pianists; Joseph Szigeti, 
Alexander Schneider, Isaac Stern, 
and Stefie Gayer, violinists; Leopold 


Teraspulsky, cellist; John W ummer, 
flutist; Marcel Tabuteau, oboist ; 
Helene Fahrni, soprano; and Doda 
Conrad, bass. The executive secretary 
of the festival is Thea Dispeker, 35 


West 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Staff Additions 
At Metropolitan 
Announced by Bing 


Rudolf Bing, who will succeed 
Edward Johnson as general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation on June 1, has announced 
the addition of Alberto Erede and 
Fausto Cleva to the conductorial 
staff for next season. They will 
direct the larger share of the Ital- 
ian and French repertory. Fritz 
Reiner and Fritz Stiedry will con- 
tinue as conductors, and Bruno 
Walter will return after a _ four- 
year absence to lead the revival of 
Beethoven’s Fidelio and to conduct 
two performances of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem., 

Mr. Erede, a native of Genoa, 
Italy, first came to this country as 
conductor of the Salzburg Opera 
Guild during the 1937-38 season. 
He conducted the premiere of The 
Old Maid and the Thief, in a 
broadcast in 1939. From 1934 to 
1939 he was associated with the 
Glyndebourne Opera Festival, and 
with recent seasons of Italian opera 
by the New London Opera Com- 
pany, at the Stoll Theatre in Lon- 
don. Mr. Cleva was with the Met- 
ropolitan from 1920 through 1942, 
first as assistant conductor and then 
as chorus master. He has been 
musical director of the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Association for sev- 
enteen seasons, and has appeared 
with other opera companies in the 
United States. 

Arrangements have been made 
with Ballet Theatre whereby it 
will assume responsibility for the 
incidental dances in the Metropoli- 
tan’s repertory. Individual chore- 
ographers will be chosen by agree- 
ment between the two organiza- 
tions. It is said that Antony Tudor 
will be one such choreographer, and 
that probably Dimitri Romanoff 
will be another. Since Ballet The- 
atre will be on a transcontinental 
tour during the opera season, the 
opera ballet will include other 
dancers. Both the opera company 
and Ballet Theatre have maintained 
training schools, and some form of 
co-operation or amalgamation is ex- 
pected between the two. 

Margaret Webster has been en- 
gaged to direct the Metropolitan’s 
revival of Verdi's Don Carlo, which 
will open the season on Nov. -6. It 
will be the first directorial assign- 
ment in the operatic field for Miss 
Webster, who has staged many 
Shakespearean as well as other 
productions in the American the- 
atre. This season she directed the 
revival of Shaw’s The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple. The costumes and scenery 
for Don Carlo will be designed by 
Rolf Gerard, the designer for Kath- 
arine Cornell’s most recent produc- 
tion, That Lady, and the revival 
of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. 
For the revival of Wagner’s The 
Flying Dutchman, Robert Edmond 
Jones has been commissioned to 
prepare the sets and costumes, and 
Herbert Graf will stage the work. 
It has also been reported that Has- 
sard Short, who has staged oper- 
ettas and musical comedies, has 
been invited to stage the produc- 
tion of Johann Strauss’ Die Fleder- 
maus, and that Danny Kaye, stage 
and motion picture comedian, has 
been asked to appear in the non- 
singing role of the jailor. 


Menotti Opera Wins 
Drama Critics Award 


The New York Drama Critics Cir- 
cle named Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, 
The Consul, as the best musical play 
of the 1949-50 season. Mr. Menotti 
not only wrote the music and libretto 


of the work but also directed the pro- 
duction, 





Wide World 


HARMONY ABOARD THE QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Danny Kaye joins in a duet with Robert Merrill on board the Queen Elizabeth; 
the movie comedian, en route to Europe for a vacation, was being seen off by 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone. Mr. Kaye has been mentioned for a possible 
role—the [silent] jailer in the projected new production of Die Fledermaus 


Stadium Series 
By Philharmonic 
To Begin in June 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will open the 33rd season of 
outdoor concerts at Lewisohn Stadium 
on June 19. The initial program will 
have Efrem Kurtz as conductor, and 
Albert Spalding will be the violin 
soloist, making the last public appear- 
ance of his career. The season will 
continue nightly except Fridays and 
Sundays for the customary eight 
weeks, and will close on Aug. 12. 

The conductors will include Eleazar 
de Carvalho, who will conduct there 
for the first time; Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, who has not conducted at the 
stadium since 1944; Pierre Monteux, 
who will lead the orchestra for two 


weeks in July; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who will conduct during the final 
week; and Howard Barlow. 


The annual Gershwin Night concert 
will be directed by Alexander Smal- 
lens. There will be a Sigmund Rom- 
berg Night; a Viennese Night, led by 
Robert Stolz; an Italian Night, led 
by Alfredo Antonini; a French Night; 
and a closing concert devoted to 
works from musical shows by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd. 

Besides Mr. Spalding, the soloists 
will include William Kapell, Simon 
Barere, Claudio Arrau, and Eugene 
List, pianists; Mischa Elman, Nathan 
Milstein, Zino Francescatti, and Car- 
roll Glenn, violinists; Elena Nikolaidi, 
contralto; and Todd Duncan, bari- 
tone. 

Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer con- 
tinues as chairman of the concert com- 
mittee, and Mayor O’Dwyer and Sam 
A. Lewisohn as honorary chairmen. 
Mrs. George H. Shaw is associate 
chairman, Jean Tennyson executive 
vice-chairman, and Margaret R. Boyd 
executive secretary. 

In announcing the season’s plans, 
Mrs. Guggenheimer pointed out that 
seats for the stone tiers of the amphi- 
theatre will remain at thirty and sixty 
cents—the original prices set when 
the stadium concerts were founded in 
1918. 


Salzburg Festival 
Schedules Six Operas 


SALZBURG.—Six operas have been 
scheduled for the 1950 Salzburg Fes- 
tival, which will be held from July 27 
to Aug. 31. They will be Beethoven’s 


Fidelio, Boris Blacher’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Benjamin Britten’s The Rape 
of Lucretia, Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
and The Magic Flute, and Richard 
Strauss’ Capriccio. Eight orchestral 
concerts, five chamber-music concerts, 
two Mozart matinees, four serenades, 
and five dome concerts have also been 
announced. The conductors will in- 
clude Karl Bohm, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, Hans Knappertsbusch, Josef 
Krips, Rafael Kubelik, and Bruno 
Walter. Three plays are also on the 
schedule—Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Everyman, Ferdinand Raimund’s The 
Spendthrift, and Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. 


Florence Festival 
Lists Spontini Opera 


FLorENcCE—A revival of Spontini’s 
opera Olympie will open the thir- 
teenth May Musical Festival here on 
May 4. Tullio Serafin will conduct, 
and Giorgio de Chirico will design 
the costumes and scenery. Other fes- 
tival productions will include Verdi's 
Don Carlo, in the original five-act 
version; Donizetti’s L’Ehisir d’Amore, 
with Beniamino Gigli as Nemorino; 
Lully’s Armide; Strauss’ Elektra, 
with Astrid Varnay in the title role, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos as conductor, 
and Herbert Graf as stage director, 
and Luigi Dallapiccola’s Il Prigion- 
iero. In addition to these works, 
which will be given in the Teatro 
Comunale, Gluck’s Iphigénie en Au- 
lide will be staged in the Boboli 
Gardens adjoining the Pitti Palace. 
Issay Dobrowen will conduct, and 
Mr. Graf will again be the stage 
director. 

The festival, which will last until 
June 24, will also offer four evenings 
of performances by the Paris Opéra 
Ballet. The programs will include the 
world premiere of Phédre, on which 
Jean Cocteau and George Auric have 
collaborated ; Prokofieff’s Chout; and 
ballets with music by Poulenc, Mil- 
haud, Honegger, Jolivet, and Rous- 
seau. 

Marian Anderson and Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf will be among the re- 
citalists, and a series of concerts will 
offer sacred music by Vivaldi, Caris- 
simi, Stradella; Rossini, Verdi, and 
Perosi. Under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO, five Italian, one French, 
and one English theatrical company 
will give performances during the 
festival period, and musicians and 
music critics will assemble here be- 
tween May 13 and 19 to discuss sev- 
eral subjects, including music in re- 
lation to films. 

—CarLA CASTALDI 


Philharmonic 
Announces Plans 
For Coming Season 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society has engaged four guest 
conductors for the 1950-51 season— 
Bruno Walter, George Szell, Victor 
de Sabata, and Leonard Bernstein. As 
previously announced Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos will be the regular conduc- 
tor, and Franco Autori will continue 
as associate conductor. 

Mr. Mitropoulos will direct the or- 
chestra during the first two months 
of the season, which will open in 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 12. Mr. Szell, 
on leave of absence from the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, will conduct during 
December and January. A Brahms 
cycle has been planned by Mr. Walter 
for his four-weeks tenure between 
Jan. 15 and Feb. 11. Mr. De Sabata 
and Mr. Bernstein will conduct for a 
fortnight each in the spring. Mr. 
Mitropoulos will return for the last 
pertion of the season, which will end 
on April 22, and for the final week 
has scheduled a concert performance 
of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. 

Twenty-six instrumental soloists 
have been announced for the season. 
Two of the pianists, Dame Myra Hess 
and Clifford Curzon, will take part 
in the Brahms cycle under Mr. Wal- 
ter. Robert Casadesus will be joined 
by his wife Gaby and their son Jean 
for three performances in November 
of Bach’s Concerto for Three Pianos. 
Aldo Ciccolini, 24-year-old Italian 
pianist, winner of the grand prize in 
the 1949 Marguerite Long-Jacques 
Thibaud competition in Paris, will 
make his American debut when he 
plays Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Con- 
certo, under Mr. Mitropoulos’ direc- 
tion. The other piano soloists will be 
Ciaudio Arrau, Jorge Bolet, Richard 
Farrell, Rudolf Firkusny, Andor 
Foldes, Sidney Foster, William Ka- 
pell, Eugene List, Menahem Pressler, 
and Rudolf Serkin. 

The violin soloists will include 
Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhin, Na- 
than Milstein, Erica Morini, Yfrah 
Neaman, Ossy Renardy, Isaac Stern, 
and John Corigliano. The two cello 
soloists will be Edmund Kurtz and 
Leonard Rose. Mr. Corigliano and 
Mr. Rose, the concertmaster and prin- 
cipal cellist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, will be heard in 
Brahms’ Double Concerto, under Mr. 
Walter’s direction. 

Three of the instrumentalists—Mr. 
3olet, Mr. Farrell, and Mr. Neaman— 
will appear with orchestra for the 
first time in New York in these con- 
certs. 

Igor Buketoff, musical director of 
the Fort Wayne Symphony, who con- 
ducted half of the young people’s con- 
certs this season, will conduct all of 
them in the 1950-51 season. The five 
regular Saturday morning concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, for boys and girls 
from nine to 16 years of age, will 
present an analysis of the classical 
symphony. A second series of three 
concerts, given on Saturday after- 
noons in Town Hall, for children aged 
five to nine, will include the first con- 
cert performance of Douglas Moore’s 
new opera Puss in Boots. 


City Votes Tax Levy 
To Support Symphony 


Sioux Crtry, lowa.—At a recent 
election voters of this city approved 
an annual tax levy for the support 
of the Sioux City Symphony, which 
is conducted by Leo Kucinski. 


McArthur To Conduct 
Harrisburg Symphony 

Harrispurc, PENNA.—Edwin Mc- 
Arthur has been appointed conductor 
of the Harrisburg Symphony for the 
1950-51 season. 
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Turandot Added To List At City Center 


By Ceci, SMITH 


URANDOT, the twelfth and last 
opera of Giacomo Puccini, was 
added to the repertoire of the New 
York City Opera Company at the City 
Center on April 6. Even for the 
Metropolitan, in years gone by, the 
inflated chinoiserie of Turandot 
posed many problems, for its visual 
requirements—especially in the Riddle 
Scene—are spectacular in scale, and 
its vocal exactions are fearful. For 
the New York City Opera Company, 
with its small stage and _ limited 
budget, the venture of mounting so 
grandiose a work was intrepid, and 
might readily have proved to be fool- 
hardy. But Laszlo Halasz, the con- 
ductor, Vladimir Rosing, the stage di- 
rector, and H. A. Condell, the scenic 
designer, were to a remarkable degree 
equal to the tasks that challenged 
them. Not only was the production 
presentable and imaginative; the per- 
formance on the stage realized in 
considerable measure the presumptions 
of the score and the libretto. AlI- 
though some other operas are, beyond 
argument, better adapted to the pur- 
poses of the company, Turandot be- 
came at its hands an effective and 
often exciting work, and the first- 
night audience responded to it with 
cheers and prolonged applause. 
Twenty years had passed since 
Turandot had last been given in New 
York — at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on Jan. 8, 1930, with Maria 
Jeritza in the title role. In the mean- 
time, the opera had had a brief lease 
on life in Chicago, where Rosa Raisa 
introduced it on Jan. 10, 1934. It was 
kept in the repertoire in the fall of 
the same year for Mme. Jeritza, and, 
after a lapse, was revived for two 
performances in November, 1938, with 
Eva Turner as the Princess Turandot 
and Galliano Masini as Calaf. Since 
then the work had not been heard in 
the United States, except for portions 
of the score heard in concert form a 
few weeks ago at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in a program by the 
Old Timers Orchestra, conducted by 
Frieder Weissmann, with Brenda 
Lewis as Turandot. 


T HE opera is not one of Puccini’s 

most perfect achievements. It has 
neither the brightness nor the 
economy of statement of La Bohéme; 
compared with the endless melodic 
fund out of which Madama Butterfly 
is written, it is thematically impover- 
ished. Moreover, Puccini did not live 
to finish the score, and the love duet 
and final ensemble with which Franco 
Alfano rounded out the last act are 
somewhat labored, so that the opera 
finishes on something less than its 
highest level. 

From the standpoints of harmony 
and instrumentation, however, Turan- 
dot is a work of much fascination. In 
it, Puccini adventured far beyond the 
experiments in modernism with which 
he toyed in The Girl of the Golden 
West. None of the composer’s earlier 
operas give more than an intimation 
of the forcefully dissonant style he 
was to reveal in his last piece. Chinese 
mottos, with self-conscious evocations 
of the pentatonic scale, do, it is true, 
form the basis of part of the musical 
concept. But Puccini was obviously 
aware that a pidgin-Chinese idiom 
that depended entirely on so naive 
an artifice would quickly become bor- 
ing in the extreme. To give body and 
vitality to the harmony, he surrounded 
the Chinese features of the melodies 
with complex altered chords and—as 
at the climax of the ensemble in the 
Riddle Scene — with strong, even 
harsh, polyharmonies. This bold and 
consistent harmonic scheme he decor- 
ated and theatrical'zed with impres- 
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sionistic orchestration that is marked 
by an acoustical range and variety 
and a sumptuousness of texture such 
as he had never achieved before. Ac- 
cordingly, very few passages in 
Turandot are uninteresting, although 
in general the chief interest of the 
score lies in the treatment of the 
musical materials rather than in the 
freshness of their inspiration. 
Nearly everything in Turandot is 
conceived on a Brobdingnagian scale, 
as though Puccini had been deter- 


Cosmo-Sileo—Mancuso 
The closing scene of Puccini's Turandot in the New York City Opera production, 
with Calaf and Turandot at last united. H. A. Condell designed the settings 


mined to remove this account of the 
fairy tale as far from Carlo Gozzi’s 
commedia dell’arte, upon which it is 
remotely based, as he possibly could. 
Even after 25 years, no subsequent 
opera has made such inhuman de- 
mands upon the voice of the leading 
soprano as those posed by the imperi- 
ous recitative in which she sets forth 
the three riddles, and her subsequent 
high Cs over the chorus. Only Casta 
diva, in Norma, perhaps, constitutes 
an opening gambit as cruel as In 


questa reggia, in which Turandot 
hurls forth her first notes of the even- 
ing. The tenor part of Calaf is some- 
what less rigorous, but like Il Trova- 
tore it requires—and seldom .gets—a 
tenor equally at home in flowing can- 
tilena and in the courageous assault 
upon high tones. 
Mr. Halasz succeeded in casting 
these two parts quite handsomely. 
From the Zagreb Opera, in Jugo- 
slavia, he imported a young dramatic 
soprano, Dragica Martinis, who made 
her American debut on this occasion. 
Her voice was firm and sturdy, con- 
centrated in focus, intense in vibration, 
sharp in its cutting edge, and blithely 
unconcerned about the repeated de- 
mands of the score for fortissimo B 
flats and Cs. Possibly its sound was 
not the most beautiful in the world— 
although a few mezza voce passages 
hinted at blandishments she might re- 
veal in a less heroic role—but it was 
a voice capable of sustaining the 
Turandot music without becoming 
tired or overtaxed. That in itself is 
all but a miracle, which I have en- 
countered previously only in the case 
of Eva Turner. The awe-inspiring 
durability of her voice, in this opera, 
is sufficient reason to touch only 
lightly on the skeletal qualities of her 
acting, or on the far from skeletal ap- 
pearance of her rotund little body. 
Giulio Gari, as Calaf, far surpassed 
all his earlier achievements with the 
company. Although his voice was a 
little light in weight, he made every 
measure count, with supple and ex- 
pressive phrasing and well-placed ac- 
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Love for Three Oranges Opens Season 


By QUAINTANCE Eaton 


HE spring season of the New 

York City Opera Company opened 

on March 24 with the opera that 
had proved so popular as a new pro- 
duction last fall — Prokofieff’s The 
Love for Three Oranges. The evening 
had a first-night gaiety of atmosphere, 
and the performance was musically 
sparkling under the baton of Laszlo 
Halasz. On the stage, the jollity was 
unconfined. In fact, the performance 
had broadened considerably in its 
farcical aspects, as sometimes happens 
in a successful show, when young 
singers cavort overenthusiastically to 
an indulgent audience. 

The cast was familiar from the 
fall season—Gean Greenwell as the 
King, Robert Rounseville as the Prince, 
Virginia Haskins as Princess Ninetta, 
Margery Mayer as Clarissa, Carlton 
Gauld as Leandro, Luigi Vellucci as 
Truffaldino, Lawrence Winters as 
Celio, John Tyers as Pantalon, Leona 
Scheunemann as Fata Morgana, 
Frances Lager as Linetta, Dorothy 
Shawn as Nicoletta, Richard Went- 
worth as the Cook, Rosalind Nadell as 
Smeraldina, Nicolas Vanoff as Far- 
farello, and John Primm as the Pro- 
logue. 

In a repeat performance on April 2, 
Lloyd Thomas Leech took over from 
Mr. Rounseville as the Prince. Other 
changes in cast were Edwin Dunning 
as Pantalon, James Pease as Celio, 
and Ellen Faull as Fata Morgana. A 
matinee on April 15 brought George 
Jongeyans to the role of Leandro, and 
Frances Bible to that of Clarissa. 
Julius Rudel conducted the opera for 
the first time, with moderate success. 

During the first three weeks, in 
addition to performances reviewed in 
other columns, La Bohéme was given 
twice, on March 25 and April 14, 
Cesare Bardelli, Italian-born baritone 


who sings regularly with the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company, 
making his debut at the first of these, 
as Marcello; and George Jongeyans 
singing Colline for the first time. 
Frances Yeend and Giulio Gari were 
the other leaders. In the second per- 
formance, Dorothy MacNeil sang 
Musetta instead of Eva Likova, who 
was scheduled, and John Tyers was 
added to the familiar cast, in the role 
of Marcello. Thomas Martin con- 
ducted on both occasions. 

Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, 
in its sprightly English translation by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin, had two 
performances under Joseph Rosen- 
stock, one a matinee on March 26, 
when Andrew Gainey sang the Count, 
in company with Ellen Faull, Virginia 
Haskins, Frances Bible, Mary Kreste, 
James Pease, Richard Wentworth and 
Luigi Vellucci. On April 13, Virginia 
MacWatters sang Susanna, and Wal- 
ter Cassel the Count. 

Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann 
has been heard once, on March 30, 
with a familiar cast, under Jean 
Morel, that included Robert Rounse- 
ville, Carlton Gauld, Walter Cassel, 
Virginia MacWatters, Eva Likova, 
and Frances Yeend. Madama Butter- 
fly had two hearings, one on March 
31, when Camilla Williams was ill, 
and her alternate, Margarita Zam- 
brana, also succumbed to indisposition. 
The role of Cio-Cio-San was taken by 
Dalisday Aldaba, who had sung it in 
Philadelphia the night before, and who 
happened to be passing through New 
York. It was her first appearance 
here. Mary Kreste, Giulio Gari, and 
John Tyers were the other principals. 
Miss Williams returned to the cast 
on April 16, replacing Miss Zam- 
brana, who remained ill. Rosalind 
Nadell and Eugene Conley appeared 
in the other important roles. Mr. 
Martin conducted both performances. 


Tosca was heard on April 1 and 
April 15, under Jean Morel, the first 
time with Wilma Spence, Eugene 
Conley, and Walter Cassel; the second 
with Suzy Morris, Rudolph Petrak, 
and Cesare Bardelli, who sang his first 
Scarpia. 

The double bill of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci appeared once in 
the schedule, as the April 2 matinee. 
Illness plagued both casts, so that 
Rosa Canario sang Santuzza in place 
of Miss Zambrana in the first work, 
and Walter Fredericks made an un- 
expected debut as Canio, replacing 
Giulio Gari. Mr. Rudel led the Mas- 
cagni opera, in which David Garen 
and Andrew Gainey appeared; Mr. 
Rosenstock, the Leoncavallo, in which 
Eva Likova sang her first Nedda, and 
other principals were Lawrence Win- 
ters and John Tyers. 

La Traviata was repeated on April 
8, with Frances Yeend ; Martin Drake, 
who made his debut as Alfredo; and 
Mr. Bardelli who sang Germont for 
the first time. Lee Shaynen conducted. 

The April 9 matinee was Carmen, 
the only performance of the Bizet 
work in the period covered. It was 
full of incident, for both Frances 
Bible and her replacement, Rosalind 
Nadell, were ill. At the last moment, 
a chorus member, Madeleine Gari, 
stepped into the role of Mercedes. Mr. 
Bardelli appeared for the first time as 
Escamillo. Winifred Heidt, Frans 
Vroons, and Dorothy MacNeil were 
other principals, and Andrew Gainey 
sang Morales for the first time. Mr. 
Morel conducted. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, on April 9, 
had two new principals—Walter Cas- 
sel, in the title role, and Désiré Ligeti, 
as the Commendatore. Others included 
Ellen Faull, Eva Likova, Virginia 
Haskins, Rudolph Petrak, George 
Jongeyans, and Edwin Dunning. Mr. 
Halasz conducted. 
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e Valois’ Don Quixote Ballet In London 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


London 


HE most arresting new produc- 

tion given by the Sadler’s Wells 

Ballet at Covent Garden since its 
return from America has been Ninette 
de Valois’ Don Quixote, a bold and 
imaginative portrayal, in five scenes 
of the knight’s visions and adv entures. 
The score is by Roberto Gerhard, 
a Spanish composer now living in 
England, whose opera The Duenna 
was earlier produced by the BBC 
Gerhard is one of the few Spanish 
composers who has been able to in- 
corporate successfully the character- 
istic idioms of his native music into 
the current language of contemporary 
composers. Not since Manuel de Falla 
—with the possible exception of 
Ernesto Halffter and Oscar Espla— 
has-a Spanish composer been able to 
present such an individual and national 
conception without leaving an im- 
pression of purely local and pictur- 
esque appeal. 

The score of Don Quixote displays 

a finely-pointed sense of harmony— 
harmony that derives something, no 
doubt, from Albeniz, Granados and 
Falla, but that is even more closely 
akin to the style of Milhaud or Stra- 
vinsky. The orchestration is elaborate, 
but extremely neat and telling., Above 
all, Gerhard reveals a sense of char- 
acterization and dramatic power, 
particularly in the music for the sec- 
ond scene, where Don Quixote, ar- 
riving at the inn, sees the humble sur- 
roundings as an enchanted castle and 
the serving wenches as noble ladies in 
distress. In the scene where Quixote 
challenges the windmills, he uses a 
remarkably delicate impressionistic 
technique. Less successful is the music 
associated with Dulcinea. But there is 
no denying the poetry and philosophy 
underlying Gerhard’s score. In par- 
ticular, the moving pages at the end 
of the ballet describe with complete 
conviction the resignation and idealism 
of Sancho Panza as he is left alone 
to weep and to go on believing in his 
master’s visions. 


HE choreography relies for its 

best effects on mime. As Don 
Quixote, Robert Helpmann brought 
an other-worldly idealism to his im- 
personation. Margot Fonteyn, as 
Dulcinea, and Alexander Grant, as 
Sancho Panza, touched the right levels 
of delicacy and buffoonery in their 
impersonations ; while the conventional 
décor of Edward Burra was most 
tastefully conceived. What seems a 
valid criticism of the work as a whole 
is that the subject, by its very nature, 
lends itself lessto an illustrative treat- 
ment by mime than to a dramatic 
portrayal in opera or drama. Such 
universal characters can be etched out 
in mime, but, by the very limitations 
of the dancer’s art, they can hardly 
be brought to life in all their com- 
plexity 

José Iturbi filled Covent Garden for 
his appearance as conductor and 
soloist with the Valencia Symphony, 
from his native city. In the concert, 
which marked the first visit ever paid 
to Britain by a Spanish orchestra, 
works by Falla, Turina, and Albeniz 
were more successfully negotiated 
than works from the classical rep 
ertory. Mr. Iturbi gave a_ polished 
wlo performance of Beethoven's G 
major Piano Concerto in the opening 


mert i the oreh stra s tour, con 
lueting the accompaniment from the 
pane, as he did in a Liszt concerto 
ut the Albert Hall. The accompani 
ents, however, leit something to he 
leeire’, Fourteen comcerte have been 
on during thie fret tour of Britain 
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Louis Klemantaski, Ltd. 


Robert Helpmann as Don Quixote assumes the offensive in a scene from the new 
production by the Sadler's Wells Ballet of Ninette de Valois’ Don Quixote, 
to a score by Roberto Gerhard. The settings were designed by Edward Burra 


it is said that Mr. Iturbi plans to re- 
tain his conductorship. 

Spain has continued to occupy a 
prominent place in London musical 
life with the visit of the Barcelona 
composer, Federico Mompou, who was 
heard in a BBC recital of piano works 
and songs — carefully-wrought little 
cameos, sensitive and intimate in their 
taste and refinement. A talented young 
pianist from Madrid, Gonzalo Soriano, 
gave a brilliant performance of Falla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain, with 
the New London Orchestra. 


OMETHING of a sensation has 
been created by the return to Lon- 
don, after her introduction here some 
two years ago, of the young Spanish 
soprano Victoria de los Angeles. Her 
appearances at Covent Garden as 
Mimi in La Bohéme, which were fol- 
lowed by a public recital and a broad- 
cast, brought immediate and universal 
recognition of an artist whose ex- 
pressive and powerful voice serves an 
impeccable sense of style and musi- 
cianship. The possessor of a voice of 
great purity and clarity, Miss De los 
Angeles is a singer displaying the best 
Italian rather than Spanish traditions. 
Her interpretations of songs by Gra- 
nados and Falla were remarkably con- 
trolled in their sense of grace and 
limpidity. In a group of German 
lieder, it seemed that Miss De los 
Angeles hardly caught the authentic 
style either in mood or diction. But 
such observations can merely define 
the limits of an exceptional artist. Her 
performance as Mimi opened the eyes 
of the most hardened opera-goers and 
left one longing to hear her in other 
operatic roles with which she has 
already won success on the Continent 
notably Massenet’s Manon, the 
Countess in The Marriage of Figaro, 
and Agathe in Der Freischiitz. Miss 
De los Angeles is shortly to sing 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, in 
Milan, and in Rossini’s I] Turco in 
Italia, in Rome 
Also in the world of opera, negoti- 
ations are expected to be concluded 
shortly for the premiere next year at 
Covent Garden of Stravinsky's new 
opera, The Rake’s Progress, to a 
libretto by W. H. Auden. A modest, 
although lively, production of Verdi's 
Falstaff has been added to the Sadler's 
Wells repertory, which has ale ” 
cluded revivals of Puecini’s Gianni 
Schieehi and Il Tabarro. Kirsten 
Plagstad, who will appear in Wagner's 
Rime evele at Cowent Garden during 


the spring, will sing the role of Dido 
in an intimate production of Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas planned as part of 
the Festival of Britain celebrations in 
1951. 


NEW opera to England, Jacques 

Ibert’s Angélique was produced by 
The London Opera Club, in a clever 
English translation by David Harris, 
at the small Fortune Theatre. The 
work, accurately described by the 
composer as an opéra-farce, has long 
been in the repertory of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique. It deals in spirited 
fashion with the efforts of a pro- 
vincial henpecked husband to rid him- 
self of his shrewish wife. Of the 
polyglot customers—lItalian, German 
and African—to whom Angélique is 
offered for sale, each finds his pur- 
chase an impossible burden; the devil 
himself carries her off only to find 
that even he is unable to deal with 
her. The tale ends with a frustrated 
attempt at suicide by the wretched 
husband, and his despairing cry to the 
audience—“She’s still for sale.” Ibert’s 
nimble score deliberately exaggerates 
the farcical elements of the libretto, 
allowing full scope for the ingenuity 
of the producer; and the Fortune 
Theatre production, by Geoffrey 
Dunn, was a model its kind. This 
opera belongs with Poulenc’s Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias as an example 
of a new French style of opéra-bouffe. 
A lively production of Offenbach’s 
one-act operetta Un Mari 4a la Porte, 
translated into English as A Husband 
on the Mat, provided an admirable 
curtain-raiser. 

The new Sonata for Violin and 
Piano by William Walton, of which 
the first performance was given by 
Yehudi Menuhin and Louis Kentner 
at the Drury Lane Theatre, was the 
first new work by Walton to be heard 
since his String Quartet was given in 
London three years ago. The sonata 
revealed that the spirit of Elgar is 
still alive in modern English music, 
although not in this case productive 
of anything vital or original. Some- 
thing of Massenet, it has been said, 
lingers on in the heart of every 
Frenchman ; and it seems that the time 
has come when with equal truth one 
can say that something of Elgar man 
ages to persist in the mind of every 
Englishman. The new somata is a 
work of admirable restramt, in twe 
movements only, sparse in texture an! 
lwltly decorative, but without anny 
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in the first movement are reminiscent 
of the composer’s Violin Concerto 
The second movement is a series of 
variations, spun out of material seem- 
ingly too slender to bear the treat- 
ment of the variation form. Moreover, 
the too movements are inconclusive. 
When the work was over one was left 
with the feeling that something de- 
cisive (the ghost of Elgar?) had 
temporarily stifled the power and 
drive so immediately convincing in 
Walton’s earlier works. 


N celebration of the seventieth 

birthday of Nicolas Medtner, an 
unduly neglected Russian composer 
long resident in England, a concert of 
his piano and vocal music was given 
at the Wigmore Hall by Oda Slobod- 
skaya, soprano, and Edna Iles, pianist. 
Medtner’s songs, poweriul in their 
emotional content, form an important 
contribution (but as yet little-known 
in England) to Russian vocal music. 
Embracing reminiscences of Borodin 
and Rachmaninoff, the musical per- 
sonality of Medtner also contains ele- 
ments of Brahms and Mahler. His 
impetuous Sonata Tragica, for piano, 
contains much original musical 
thought, as did his beautiful Second 
Piano Concerto, introduced here dur- 
ing the war by Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

A welcome visitor to England has 
been the young conductor oi the 
Florence Orchestra, Igor Markevitch, 
remembered for his compositions of 
the 1920s, when he was a pupil of 
Nadia Boulanger. In concerts with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and the BBC 
Symphony he proved himself a con- 
ductor of distinguished technique. Not 
entirely convincing in his intrepreta- 
tions of music by Mozart, Mr. Marke- 
vitch gave thoroughly polished per- 
formances of Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagéte and the Moussorgsky-Ravel 
Pictures at an Exhibition. His open- 
ing concert at Covent Garden in- 
cluded Prokofieff’s Peter and the 
Wolf (in which the role of the nar- 
rator was amusingly declaimed by 
Robert Helpmann) and an impressive 
new work, Nocturne, by the contem- 
porary Polish composer Andrzej Pan- 
ufnik. The achievements of this tal- 
ented composer, who is still in his 
thirties, including his beautifully nos- 
talgic Berceuse, for two harps and 
twenty-nine string instruments, and 
his recently broadcast Rustic Sym- 
phony, have made an increasingly fav- 
orable impression. 


MONG new scores that have re- 

cently made their way across the 
Channel, Henri Sauguet’s Symphonie 
Expiatoire, conducted by Roger Deé- 
sormiére in a BBC concert, revealed 
a new and more mi ature phase of this 
young composer’s art. The melodious 
and charming aspects of his music, so 
attractive in his ballets Les Forains 
and La Rencontre, are unexpectedly 
replaced in this new symphony by a 
wholly convincing breadth of inspira- 
tion and a sense of continuity and 
form. Sauguet, who first came before 
the public as a disciple of Erik Satie, 
has evolved in a manner which should 
give added significance to his earlier 
works. He has written a work of lean 
severity, understandably enough, since 
the expiation with which the composer 
is concerned is his experience of the 
war—its monotony, its persecution, Its 
hope, and its deliverance 

‘he first English performance of! 
Sauguet's String (Quartet given last 
year at the Festival at Aix-en-Prov 
ence and played here by the Parrenu 
Quartet at the Wigmore Hall, broug!' 
an example of the composer's carlier 
style—-winsome, pert and charmingly 
rromcal Repetition ih) " feature 
Sauawet's mneic, bet it te repet : 
" sennrve hore 
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Kurt Weill: Theatre Man Of His Time 


Karsch 


By Ropert SaBin 


W5.ain Kurt Weill died on April 
, almost exactly fifty years after 
his birth on March 2, 1900, one 
of the most dynamic theatre musicians 
of our time was taken from us. Weill 
was an artist of enormous energy and 
imagination, too responsive to the 
spirit of his time (Zeitgeist, as the 
Germans call it) to trouble himself 
overmuch about the enduring qualities 
of his music. He was always produc- 
tive, and always vitally concerned not 
merely with his own work but with 
conditions in the theatre and their re- 
lation to society in general. Since set- 
tling in the United States in 1935, he 
had worked tirelessly at musical 
shows, school operas, scores for plays, 
and other projects. At his death he 
was acknowledged as one of the best 
musicians in the popular theatre, to 
which he adapted himself extremely 
well, although it was very different 
from the musical atmosphere in which 
he grew up. 

Weill’s years in Germany, from 
1900 to 1933, encompassed the most 
tragic and fateful period in that na- 
tion’s history. The Berlin of the 
1920s was one of the freest, most ex- 
perimental and revolutionary environ- 
ments that has ever existed for artists. 
The poverty, confusion, and despair 
engendered by the débacle of the first 
World War were reflected in an un- 
paralleled decadence and breakdown 
of old shibboleths. But there was also 
a very healthy artistic movement that 
approached this new life with moral 
conscience and with affirmation — not 
to justify it, but to insist that it must 
be faced and understood before the 
rotten political and social structure 
that had caused it could be rebuilt. 

Kathe Kollwitz, living in the slums 
of Berlin, was recording their misery 
in magnificent drawings. Kurt Tuchol- 
sky and other feuilletonistes were at- 
tacking corruption, tyranny and moral 
hypocrisy with the wit and resource- 
fulness of twentieth-century Voltaires. 
In the theatre, Kurt Weill, in col- 
laboration with Bertolt Brecht, Georg 
Kaiser, and other writers, was ex- 
pressing the revolutionary spirit of 
the times. One of the most fatal mis- 
takes of the National Socialists was 
to crush this movement as Kultur- 
bols: hewismus (cultural bolshevism). 
They hated Weill not only because he 
was Jewish, but because he stood for 
moral honesty, human rights, and 
real regeneration of human society 
His Die Dreigroschen Oper made an 
even more telling comment upon Ger 
wan extety and 
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Opera upon English political and so- 
cial conditions in the 1720s. Weill’s 
best music was written before he left 
Germany in 1933. In those years he 
was actually a part of his time. Later, 
brilliant as his achievements. were, 
they lost something of their immedi- 
ate contact with human reality and 
became tinged by the sentimental 
clichés and romantic evasions of the 
American entertainment business. 


URT WEILL was born in Des- 

sau, in a Germany waxing over- 
confident and prosperous under the 
Hohenzollern régime. Later, Germans 
were to refer wistfully to the Wiil- 
helminische Zeit, as the English did 
to the Edwardian era, but the seeds 
of catastrophe were sown in both na- 
tions during that imperialistic and 
commercially greedy time. Weill’s 
father, a cantor, recognized his son’s 
musical talent early. When Weill was 
eighteen, he went to Berlin to study 
music. To a boy of that age, the Ger- 
man capital, still seething from the 
shocks of the war, and breeding revo- 
lution, must have been a terrific emo- 
tional challenge. He studied at the 
Berlin Hochschule with Krasselt and 
with Humperdinck. Little could the 
composer of Hansel und Gretel and 
Konigskinder suspect that his gifted 
pupil would soon be turning out op- 
eras so completely different from his 
own in spirit and style that they might 
have been composed on another planet. 


3izet and Puccini. The Tsar Has His 


Photograph Taken is a deliberate 
shocker, anti-romantic in its harsh, 
dissonant, percussive musical idiom 


yet neo-romantic in its plot. It is a 
far cry from the masterly work that 
was to succeed it. 

Die Dreigroschen Oper (The Three- 
penny Opera), the work that made 
Weill world-famous, had its first per- 
formance at the Theater am Schiff- 
bauerdamm in Berlin, on Aug. 31, 
1928. It made an immediate hit such 
as few works in the history of the 
theatre have equalled. The critic of 
the Vossische Zeitung, in his review, 
hailed it as “eruptive Kunst” (Erup- 
tive art). In his libretto, Bertolt 
3recht captured the paradoxes of the 
day, the cynicism and tenderness, the 
brutality and the sensitivity, 
may-care philosophy of people who 
had lost all of the comfortable beliefs 
and securities of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and who lived for the moment. 
Weill’s music, with uncanny skill, re- 
inforced the savage sgtire of the text. 
Die Dreigroschen Oper owed little 
or nothing to John Gay, and Brecht 
need not have acknowledged his debt 
of borrowed names and situations, so 
completely contemporary was his con- 
ception. 


D IE Dreigroschen Oper opens with 
a blues and ends with a mock 
chorale, and it has the informality of 





While still practically a boy, Weill 
went to Liidenscheid, in Westphalia, 
to conduct at the opera house there 
one of the many hundred provincial 
companies operating in the smaller 
cities and towns of Germany. A year 
or two later, in 1921, he was back in 
Berlin to study with Ferruccio Busoni, 
with whom he worked until Busoni’s 
death in 1924. During this period 
Weill produced a symphony, chamber 
music, and other works after classical 
models. But the stage attracted him 
from the first. 


With the production of his opera 
Der Protagonist, with a libretto 
by Georg Kaiser, at the Dresden State 
Opera in 1927, Weill created a sen- 
sation. Two other operas followed— 
Royal Palace, and The Tsar Has His 
Photograph Taken (produced for the 
first time in the United States at the 
Juilliard School of Music, by the 
cathryn Turney Long Trust, under 
the sponsorship of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, on Oct, 27, 1949, with 
the title, The Shah Has His Photo- 
graph Taken). In these works Weill 
broke with operatic tradition in many 
respects, Contemporary idioms, includ 
ing American jazz, the devices of the 
modern theatre, and above all, new 
ideas, made these operas a stirring 
challenge to a public weed to a com 
fortabl repertare « Waaener, \ enti 


Drawings by B. F. Dolbin 
Johnny Johnson, for which Weill supplied music, was given in New York in 1936 


American popular music, combined 
with much profounder implications. 
One of the wittiest conceits of the 
score is the seventh number, a canon 
in foxtrot tempo. Typical of the bite 
of Brecht’s text is the opening of 
Peachum’s song in Act III, the Song 
of the Ineffectuality of Human Striv- 
ing: “Der Mensch lebt durch den 
Kopf, sein Kopf reicht ihm nicht aus, 
versuch es nur, von deinem Kopf lebt 
héchstens eine Laus.” (Man lives by 
his head, his head does not suffice, just 
try it yourself, the most that could 
live from your head would be a 
louse). Die Dreigroschen Oper treats 
prostitution, violence, and corruption 
with a breezy matter-of-factness that 
reminds one of the bitter satire of 
Swift's A Modest Proposal, in which 
he suggests that the starving children 
of Ireland be used for food, which 
he wrote with such a similar mock- 
detachment that readers took him seri- 
ously, and reproached him for his 
heartlessness. The opera received 
thousands of performances in Ger 
many, and was sent around the world 
in the motion picture produced by 
René Clair, in French, as L’Opéra de 
Quat’ Sous. Few young German in 
tellectuals of the late 1920s failed & 
hear itt and to be stirred by ite ear 


dome picture of modern post-war so 
cwty More than any other of bis 
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to Weill’s belief that “the musical 
theatre is the highest, most expres- 
sive, and the most imaginative form 
of theatre,” and that “the distinction 
between light and serious music is 
one of the misconceptions of the Wag- 
nerian period.” 


ERHAPS the next best of Weill’s 

operas is Aufstieg und Fall der 
Stadt Mahagonny (Rise and Fall of 
the City of Mahagonny), also written 
in collaboration with Brecht. When 
the work was produced at the Leipzig 
Opera on March 10, 1930, a riot broke 
out, instigated by the Nazis, who were 
already powerful. Booing began in the 
first act; the police were called in, and 


the conductor had to shorten the 
finale. Mahagonny, as it is usually 
called, is a morality play about the 


wish-dreams of modern ne’er-do-wells. 

The scene is laid in Alabama, where 
the city springs up at a spot in the 
wilderness where three criminals flee- 
ing in an automobile are stranded. 
The corruption and hypocrisy of mod- 
ern materialistic society are roundly 


castigated, again in bawdy and fan- 
tastic terms. 
The men’s chorus from Scene 14 


of the opera is an excellent sample of 
the deviltry of the libretto: “Erstens, 
vergesst nicht, kommt das Fressen, 
Zweitens kommt die Liebe dran, Drit- 
tens das Boxen nicht vergessen, Vier- 
tens saufen, solang man kann. Vor 
allem aber achtet scharf, Dass man 
hier alles diirfen darf.” (“First, don’t 
forget, comes eating, Second on the 
list comes love, Third, don’t forget 
boxing, Fourth, drink as much as you 
can, Above all else be sure to note 
that you can do everything here.”) 
Weill’s ability to set words effectively 
reached its peak in this opera and its 
predecessor. Some of the lyrics are in 
English of a wonderful, weird variety 
that lends a special charm to the li- 
bretto, for Americans. In Scene 2, 
Jenny, with a chorus of six girls, 
sings: “Oh Moon of Alabama, We 
now must say goodbye, We’ve lost our 
good old mamma, And must have 
whisky, Oh! you know why.” 
URING this period, Weill also 
composed an opera for schools, 
based on a Japanese No play, Der 
Jasager (The Yes Sayer), in collab- 
oration with Brecht. It was given in 
many German institutions from 1930 
until Weill’s music was banned by the 
Nazis in 1933. In 1927, he responded 
to the wave of enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed Lindbergh’s flight with a car 
tata on the subject. Die Burgschaf. 
an epic opera with a libretto by Ca 
par Neher, was given in 1932. TI 
next year Weill courageously seale. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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St. Louis Provides Varied 


Programs For MENC Delegates 


By Hersert W. Cost 


St. Louis 


EACHERS from all sections of 

the country attending the biennial 

meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference in St. Louis, 
from March 18 to 23, were provided 
with magnificent concerts as well as 
with what might be termed clinical 
tests of advances in teaching meth- 
ods and the expansion of music ap- 
preciation in public-school education. 
The effect of all this music was con- 
tagious, for this was probably the 
singin’est convention in the history 
of the organization. Each night the 
lobby sings at the Jefferson Hotel 
became bigger and-better ; and the par- 
ticipation of the audiences at the opera 
section meeting and the Britten opera, 
and at the annual banquet, when all 
joined in singing six Bach chorales, 
was thrilling in spirit and execution. 

Space does not permit a complete 
review of the many programs that 
filled the Kiel Opera House, the re- 
cital halls of the Kiel Auditorium, and 
rooms in the various hotels. Special 
mention must be made, however, of 
the compliment: ary concert on the clos- 
ing _ of the conference, given by 
the St. Louis Symphony, with Vladi- 
mir Selsmoneen conducting. A capac- 
ity audience gave the conductor and 
the orchestra an enthusiastic reception. 
The program contained Bach’s Second 
Suite, in B minor; George Antheil’s 
Tom Sawyer, a Mark Twain Over- 
ture; Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht; 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 

The first concert of the conference, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 19, was 
neces by the University of Southern 

California Madrigal Singers, Charles 
C. Hirt, conductor (who made the 
trip to St. Louis at their own ex- 
pense), and the Berkshire Quartet— 
resident at Indiana University, who 
played quartets by Haydn and Hinde- 
mith. 

On the evening of March 19, the 
St. Louis public schools presented an 
elaborate pageant, Man’s Search for 
God, a dramatic adaptation of One 
God, and Their Search for God, by 
Florence Mary Fitch. The pageant 
depicted in music and dance the forms 
of worship in many countries. On 
the following evening, Kiel Audito- 
rium was turned over to a community 
music program presented by Music 
Sponsors of St. Louis, assisted by the 
St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Gerhard Schroth, conductor. The local 
groups taking part were the Legend 
Singers, Eden Club Male Chorus, St. 
Louis Polish Falcons Choir and 
Dancers, International Folk Dance 
Group, Belleville Recreation Group, 
and St. Clair Square Dancers. The 
orchestra played works by Handel, 
Debussy, and Chabrier. 

An excellent concert of contem- 
porary music was given in Kiel Opera 
House on the evening of March 21. 
The superb Northwestern University 
A Cappella Choir, directed by George 
Howerton, was heard first. A superla- 
tive performance followed of Pou- 
lenc’s Sextuor, by the University of 
Iowa Woodwind Ensemble. The Uni- 
versity of Wichita Symphony played 
the balance of the program. This 
ninety-piece orchestra, conducted by 
James P. Robertson, played works by 
Samuel Barber, Walter Piston, and 
Harl McDonald in a manner that was 
little short of professional, and pro- 
viding a striking example of the level 
of performance amateur players can 
attain under the discipline of a compe- 
tent conductor. 

The afternoon of March 22 brought 
the American premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s Let’s Make An Opera, re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Gold Room of the Jefferson 


Hotel was packed for the banquet on 
the evening of March 22 by a group 
eager to hear the musical program 
provided by the University of Illinois 
Sinfonietta, with the members of the 
Walden String Quartet (in residence 
there) at the first-string desks. Un- 
der the direction of John M. Kuypers, 
the sinfonietta played Burrill Phillips’ 
Concerto Grosso for String Quartet 
and Small Orchestra, and Ravel’s In- 
troduction and Allegro. As the cli- 
max of the evening, Igor Stravinsky 
appeared as guest conductor of his 
own Dumbarton Oaks Concerto. The 
orchestra responded with a high de- 
gree of precision in this difficult work, 
and Mr. Stravinsky was recalled many 
times at its conclusion. 

Those attending the conference 
breakfast on March 19 were given an 
opportunity to hear the concert choir 
of Columbia University teachers col- 
lege and the University of Missouri 
String Quartet. Other organizations 
that participated in programs included 
the Arsenal Technical Choir, of In- 
dianapolis; Columbia University 
teachers college dance group; 
Stephens College Faculty String 
Quartet; St. Louis County Orchestra 
and Chorus; North Texas State Col- 
lege Concert Band, Maurice McAdow, 
conductor; St. Louis All-City Public 
High School Orchestra; Senior High 
School Orchestra of Springfield, Mo. ; 
University of Missouri Concert Band; 
1950 Festival Orchestra of the North- 
ern Illinois Grade School Orchestra 
Association; Jefferson High School 
Choir, Roanoke, Va,; San Francisco 
State College Faculty Quartet; Ma- 
drigal Singers of the State University 
of New York (Fredonia State Teach- 
ers College division); Tulsa Boy 
Singers (sponsored by the University 
of Tulsa); Stowe Teachers College 


Chorus, St. Louis; North Carolina 
All-State High School Orchestra; 


Boston University Choral Art So- 
ciety; and various other local groups 
and individuals. 


MENC Meeting 


(Continued from page 3) 
dreds of members gathered at the 
Hotel Jefferson for the first of the 
nightly lobby sings that have been a 
tradition of the MENC for many 
years. 


BEGINNING with the sessions on 
Monday morning, March 20, the 
facilities of the Kiel Auditorium— 
the 3,500-seat Kiel Opera House, the 
block-square exhibit area, and the 
many assembly rooms and _ smaller 
conference rooms—were pressed into 
service. Even the opera house was 
too small to accommodate everyone 
who wanted to attend some of the 
general sessions; and the 500-seat As- 
sembly Room 3 was so grotesquely 
inadequate for the Opera Sing con- 
ducted on March 21 by Rose Bamp- 
ton and Wilfred Pelletier that many 
hundreds—including your reporter— 
were turned away. 

Most of the meetings and discus- 
sions were planned as implementations 
of the Music Education Advancement 
Program, through which the activi- 
ties of the conference are co-ordi- 
nated by the work of steering com- 
mittees in various fields. These com- 
mittees, according to a mimeographed 
report, collated by Frederic Fay Swift, 
of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., 
“are far-reaching in their scope and 
membership repre sentation. From 
the ‘grass roots’ of music education, 
from those teachers who are actually 
engaged in the teaching program, 
come the ideas which are formulated 
into MENC policies. . Each com- 
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The biennial meeting of the Music Educators National Conference named Mer- 
garet V. Hood, president. Here she is with her predecessor, Charles M. Denn’s, 
who becomes first vice- -president, and Ralph Rush, named second vice-president 


mittee is to consider the over-all 
prospectus of the entire Advancement 
Program, the purpose and functions 
of the various elements of music edu- 
cation (individually and in relation 
to each other), to define, or re-define, 
the purpose and functions of each 
phase of the music teaching program, 
and to agree upon certain objectives 
that will offer long-range as well as 
immediate policies in each field of 
study. ‘Music Education and So- 
ciety’ is the cornerstone upon which 
the Advancement Program is being 
built.” 


At the first large general session 
on March 20, John D. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools in Clayton, 
Mo., stressed the need for teaching 
the “fundamentals” of education, in- 
cluding “the ability to finish what you 
start.” He listed the schools’ chief 
needs today: “money, buildings, and 
teachers.” Luther A. Richman, first 
vice-president of the conference, pre- 
sided. Both President Charles M. 
Dennis and Philip J. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of instruction in the St. Louis 
public schools, brought greetings to 
the group. A program of a cappella 
choral music, ranging from Palestrina 
and Bach to Leo Sowerby and Healey 
Willan, was presented by the Arsenal 
Technical High School Choir, of In- 
dianapolis, conducted by J. Russell 
Paxton. 

Lillian Baldwin, supervisor of music 
appreciation in the Cleveland schools, 
presided over two integrated meetings 
on music appreciation, on March 20 
and 21. In the first an attempt was 
made to de ‘fine music appreciation in 
terms of “purely musical or absolute 
values” (by Stanley Chapple, of the 
University of Washington), “social 
values” (by Peter W. Dykema), and 
“spiritual and aesthetic values” (by 
Earl Harper, of the University of 
Iowa). In the subsequent discussion, 
these three approaches were adopted 
by William C. Hartshorn, of Los An- 
geles; Anne Grace Callaghan, of At- 
lanta; and Miss Baldwin, in seeking 
to answer the question, “How can 
schools develop that awareness of 
unique values without which there can 
be no real appreciation of music?” 


(PERA is beginning to occupy a 
place of some significance in the 
schools’ music-education programs. 
According to Clarke Maynard, of 
Wilmington, Del., chairman of the 
committee on opera in music educa- 
tion, “children are keenly interested 
in opera if it is presented at their 
level,” by means of both listening and 
participation. The chief event in this 
field was the Opera Sing, on March 
21, in which Miss Bampton and Mr. 
Pelletier were joined by sixth-grade 
pupils from Rose Fanning School and 





students from Beaumont High Sch ol, 
both in St. Louis. At the outset, \fr. 
Maynard, who presided, explained iat 
the program was intended to demon- 
strate an effective method of in ro- 
ducing operatic music to children. “Of 
course, we can’t always have ariists 
like these,” he conceded. With Mr. 
Pelletier at the piano, Miss Bamy ton 
sang excerpts from Mozart’s ‘he 
Marriage of Figaro, and then as<ed 
the children to join with her. Finaily 
Mr. Pelletier conducted the entire au- 
dience, along with Miss Bampton and 
the students, in the same music, and 
in the Pilgrim’s Chorus, from Wag- 
ner’s Tannhauser. In the arrange- 
ments for the program, Mr. Maynard 
was assisted by Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. F. Edna Davis, assist- 
ant director of music education in 
Philadelphia, spelled Mr. Pelletier as 
accompanist. 

The topic of audio-visual aids to 
music teaching, attracted wide atten- 
tion. On the afternoon of March 20, 
Lilla Belle Pitts, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presided at a 
meeting in which Roger Albright, di- 
rector of educational services of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, spoke on Guiding Principles for 
Effective Utilization of Audio-Visual 
Materials. With Miss Pitts as mod- 
erator, a panel discussion was carried 
on by Belmont Farley, director of 
press and radio relations of the Na 
tional Education Association; Oliver 
Daniel, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; John E. Braslin, of Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., New York; 
and William N. Sellman, assistant su- 
perintendent of instruction and re- 
search in the St. Louis schools. 


A choral-dance program was given 


by the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, choir and choral dance 
group. Harry R. Wilson is the con- 


ductor of the choir, and Jean Erdman 
directs the dance group. 


MORNING meeting on the same 

day, with Charles Leonhard, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, as chairman, had dealt with chil- 
dren’s recordings. The speakers were 
Warren S. Freeman, dean of the col- 
lege of music at Boston University, 
and Mr. Leonhard. Demonstrations 
of the use of recordings were made 
by Graham Haswell, of Kansas Cit 
Mo., and by thirty students from Stix 
School, St. Louis, under Carolyn 
Hackman. On March 21, the radio 
section of the committee on audio- 
visual aids, with Violet Johnson, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., as chairman, can- 
vassed the subject, Radio and the 
Schools of Tomorrow. Mr. Sellman 
again spoke. A faculty quartet from 
San Francisco State College sang fo! 
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Eugene Taylor 


Igor Stravinsky conducting his own Dumbarton Oaks Concerto with members of 
the University of Illinois Sinfonietta for delegates to the recent MENC 


songs, and a demonstration of radio 
and high school music was given by 
Charlotte Louise Mann and Wirt D. 
Walton, both of the St. Louis schools. 
A hardy subject, audio-visual aids 
precipitated a television session on the 
same afternoon, with Richard Berg, 
of Baltimore, presiding, and Louis G. 
Wersen, of the Philadelphia public 
schools, as speaker. A demonstration 
was given by Catherine F. Reilly, of 
the Philadelphia schools. A sample 
telecast, Teaching Melody Instruments 
by Television, was arranged by George 
Burbach, of Station KSD-TV, and 
Catherine Dillon, of the St. Louis 
schools, with Helen Gummersheimer 
in charge of the demonstration by 
pupils from Long School, St. Louis. 
Finally, on March 23, Miss Pitts re- 
turned to conduct a further session on 
films, at which the speakers were 
Mabelle Glenn, director of music edu- 
cation in the Kansas City, Mo., public 
schools; Maree Murlin, of Kansas 
City; and Mr. Braslin. The fictional 
film about Robert Schumann, A Song 
of Love (retitled The Schumann 
Story and made available on 16 mm. 
film) was shown in connection with a 
demonstration of its classroom use by 
Dorothy Wall, of Baltimore, with 
sixth-grade pupils from Mullanphy 
School in St. Louis. 


ISCUSSIONS. between the 

MENC and the State Department, 
designed to bring to an international 
audience 52 half-hour programs pre- 
pared by Vanett Lawler, associate sec- 
retary of the MENC and an assistant 
in the office of the secretary-general 
of the Pan-American Union, were re- 
vealed at international _ relations 
forums on March 20 and 21, over 
which Lloyd V. Funchess, state super- 
visor of public school music in 
Louisiana, presided. International 
matters were also touched upon in a 
general session on March 21, at which 
an address, Education and Peace, was 
delivered by Willard E. Givens, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Peter W. Dykema 
presented a resolution on behalf of the 
Council of Past Presidents. The pre- 
siding officer was Marguerite Hood, 
in her last day as second vice-presi- 
dent; the following day the members 
of the conference elected her presi- 
dent. Music was provided by the St. 
Louis County Orchestra and Chorus, 
Gerhard Schroth, guest conductor. 

\s a feature of the international- 
relations program, a music-education 
tour of Mexico, sponsored by the 
MENC and the NEA, has been ar- 
ranged for next summer. The tour 
will last about a month, and will give 
the travelers opportunities to hear 
music both in Mexico City and in out- 
lying towns and villages. 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella took 
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charge of the section meeting on folk 
music, on March 20. John Jacob 
Niles and his son, Thomas Michael 
Tolliver Niles, boy soprano, sang 
songs of the southern mountains. The 
speakers were Augustus Zanzig, di- 
rector of music in Brookline, Mass. ; 
and Charles Seeger, chief of the di- 
vision of music and the visual arts of 
the Pan-American Union. 


HE knotty problems of piano in- 

struction in the schools were at- 
tacked in a number of sessions. At 
the first, on March 20, Della Ericson, 
of Dickinson, N. D., State Teachers 
College, presided; Joseph Skornicka, 
supervisor of instrumental music in 
the Milwaukee schools, spoke; and 
demonstrations were given by St. 
Louis fourth-grade children, under the 
direction of Mrs. Marjorie Sellers, 
of Phoenix, Ariz., and by senior high 
school students, under the direction of 
Olga E. Prigge, of Cincinnati. On 
March 21, Naomi Evans, of Milwau- 
kee, presided; Stanley Chapple spoke 
on Piano as a Basis for Exploring 
Music; a third-grade demonstration 
lesson was given by Charlotte DuBois, 
of the University of Texas; and a 
panel discussion, with Virginia France, 
of Dallas, Tex., as chairman, brought 
to the subject, What Should a Rich 
Background at the Piano Include ?, the 
combined minds of Laura Franks, of 
Portland, Ore.; Maurene Carpenter, 
of Aberdeen, S. D.; Maurine Tim- 
merman, of Spokane, Wash.; Ronald 
Gearman, of Bemidji, Minn.; and 
sristow Hardin, of Norfolk, Va. 

The indefatigable piano teachers 
continued with a third meeting on 
March 22, with Maude Garnett, of 
the University of Oregon, presiding. 
Augustus D. Zanzig and Edward J. 
McGinley, of East Orange, N. : 
spoke on Piano in Social Living. Two 
demonstrations were given—of eighth- 
graders, by Mrs. Sellers; and of col- 
lege students from Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, by Barry S. Brins- 
maid, of Pennsylvania State College. 
Not content with these three meetings, 
the piano teachers voted to remain in 
St.. Louis the day after the close of 
the conference, to hear Leo Miller, 
leading St. Louis piano instructor, 
speak on Piano Music in the Last 
Fifty Years. All the piano meetings 
were developed out of suggestions by 
a committee on recommendations, of 
which Raymond Burrows, of New 
York, was chairman. 


VEN in the  band-dominated 

MENC, the problems of string 
teaching are gradually beginning to 
come to the fore, although the mimeo- 
graphed report of the committee 
headed by Gilbert R. Waller, of Ur- 
bana, Ill., made no reference to the 
desperate shortage of well-trained 


Wilfred Pelletier and Rose Bampton, who held a special Opera Sing at the 


recent convention, 


string players the country over. This 
situation did, however, attract atten- 
tion at the first string section meet- 
ing, held jointly on March 20 with the 
teacher education curriculum consult 
ants group (W. L. Housewright, ot 
Florida State University, chairman) 
and the college and university cur 
riculum consultants group (Wilfred 
Bain, of Indiana University, chair 
man). T. Smith McCorkle, of Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex., was the presiding officer. On 
March 21, the string teachers met 
again to study instruments and equip- 
ment, with George Barth, of South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
La., as chairman. A third meeting 
on March 22, with Mr. Waller as 
chairman, was devoted to future plans 
for string advancement. 

The college and university curricu- 
lum consultants group, which had met 
with the string teachers on March 20, 
held its own discussions of curricular 
matiers on March 21 and 22, with 
Wilfred Bain presiding. The junior 
high school curriculum consultants 
group came together on March 20, 
under the chairmanship of J. J. Wei- 
gand, of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kan. Music was pro- 
vided by the Junior High School Or- 
chestra of University City, Mo., John 
J. Lang, conductor. Lilla Belle Pitts 
and Elin Jorgensen, of the University 
of Kansas, spoke, and Louise Roberts, 
of Rock Spring School, St. Louis, 
conducted a demonstration This 
group met again on* March 21, jointly 
with the senior high school curriculum 
consultants group, for a discussion of 
Public Performance as a Part of 
General Education. The senior high 
school orchestra of Springfield, M: 
Chester Moffat, conductor, played. 
Other participants in the meeting were 
Sadie Rafferty, of Evanston, Ill., and 
J. J. Weigand, who shared the chair- 
manship; Joseph Skornicka; Robert 
Choate, director of music education 
in the Oakland, Calif., public schools ; 
Kenneth Hjelmervik, director of mu- 
sic in the Baltimore schools; and A. 
H. Bueker, superintendent of the Mar- 
shall, Mo., public schools. Miss Raf- 
ferty presided over a further senior 
high school curriculum meeting on 
March 22. The Jefferson High School 
Choir, of Roanoke, Va., Robert M 
Griffey, director, provided music, 
largely by Virginia composers. A dis- 
cussion of current problems enlisted 
Lara Haggard, of Fred Waring En- 
terprises, Inc., East Stroudsburg 
Penna.; Traugott Rohner, of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl.; 
and many division chairmen and mem- 
bers of the advisory board. 


HE junior college curriculum con- 


sultants group met on March 22, 
Beck, of Santa Rosa, 


with Chester 


demonstrating a method of introducing children to opera 


Calif., as presiding officer. Meetings 
too numerous to detail here were hel 
by the elementary (Marion Flagg, of 


Dallas, chairman), and pre-sch J 


kindergarten (Mrs. Fred B Mi 
| Chapel Hill, N. C., chairman) cut 


riculum consultants’ groups; on tu 
tional music, with E. Thayer Gaston, 
of the University of Kansas, as chair 


man; on creative music, with Made 
line F. Perazzi, of South Portlat 
Me., as chairman; on contemporat 
music, with George Howerton, 
Northwestern University, as air 
man; on school-community relati 
ships, with Claude B. Smit! 
Evansville, Ind., as chairman; or 
statewide education prograt 
with Samuel T. Burns, of Madis 
Wis., as chairman, and Ronald \ 
Cook, of Helena, Mont., as chairman 
pro tem; on teacher education cur 
riculum, with W. L. Housewright, 
Tallahassee, Fla. as chairman; o1 
music rooms and equipment, wi 
Clarence J. Best, of Texas Christian 
University, as chairman 

\ variety of interests were serve 
by the special sessions in Kiel Opera 
House, most of which were attended 
by audiences that taxed the 3,500-seat 
capacity On March ran the Musi 


music 


Education Exhibitors A ssociati 

sponsored a discussion of the tof 

Is the Music Industry In Step witl 
f 


Education? Charles EF 
president of the MEEA, presided, ar 
music was provided by the spectacu 
larly well trained North Texas Stat 
College Concert Band, Denton, Tex.., 
conducted by Maurice McAdow. The 
moderator of the fol 
lowed was Hobart 
superintendent of the Chicago public 
Is. The discussion group ré 


Griffith, past 


discussion that 
Sommers, assistant 


school —p 
senting the MENC consisted of Alex 
Zimmerman, of San Diego, Calif., a 
music supervisor; Marguerite \ 
Hood, an exponent of teacher trait 
ing; Fred Crumb, of Potsdam, N. ¥ 
State Teachers College, a general edu 
cator; and Earluth Epting, of At 
lanta, Ga., a represent: itive of the 
county schools. The discussion grouy 
representing the MEEA consisted of 
Arthur Hauser, of G. Ricordi & Co., 
a music publisher; .-- Thompsor 
of C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., an 
instrument m anufs acturer ; Juditl 
Waller, of NB C, Chicago, a _ rad 
administrator; and Frederick Schnei 
re of Ee jucati mal Music Bureau, 


re 


Chicago, a music dealer. 
N the morning of March 22, a 
general session was devoted to 


Human Relations in Education, witl 
Lawrence W. Guenther, of University 
City, Mo., in the chair; Ethel J. Al 
penfels, associate professor of anthro- 
pology, New York University, as 
speaker; and music by the University 
(Continued on page 50 














Juilliard School Presents 
Britten’s Beggar’s Opera 


By Ropert Sasin 


WORK of startling beauty was 

revealed to the American public 

when the opera theatre of the 
Julliard School of Music gave the 
first American performances of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s version of John Gay’s 
The Beggar’s Opera, in the Juilliard 
Concert Hall. Two preview perform- 
ances were given on March 24 and 
25; and three benefit performance$ for 
the school’s student aid fund were 
given on March 27, 28 and 29, Fred- 
eric Waldman conducted the orches- 
tra; Frederic Cohen was the stage 
director; Frederick Kiesler designed 
the scenery and planned the lighting; 
and Leo van Witsen designed the 
costumes, Student singers made up 
the casts, which included some alter- 
nates in leading roles. 

Britten composed his new version 
of The Beggar’s Opera, “realized 
from the original airs,” for the Cam- 
bridge Arts Theatre in England, and 
conducted the first performance of it 
there on May 24, 1948. He uses a 
chamber -orchestra of twelve pieces, 
as he did in The Rape of Lucretia 
and in Albert Herring. The vocal 
roles, as in the other operas, call for 
technical virtuosity and keen dramatic 
insight. This version of the Beggar’s 
Opera is no bid for easy popular ac- 
claim. It is as difficult to sing and as 
musically serious as Mozart, and it 
has something of the same lightness of 
touch and finish of style. Britten is 
not a twentieth-century Mozart, but 
he is one of the most brilliantly gifted 
and original of contemporary com- 
posers of opera, a master of his craft 
whose works may outlive those of 
more pretentious as well as more 
popularly accessible composers in that 
form 


(THOSE who expected to hear an 
“ arrangement of The Beggar’s Op- 
era in “Ye Olde Englysshe” style, 
with a sort of antiqued Gilbert and 
Sullivan scoring and treatment of the 
melodies, must have received a rude 
shock when the highly dissonant, com- 
pletely personal setting of Britten was 
revealed to them. This version may 
be realized from the original airs, but 
it has been so far realized and 
melodically expanded that it belongs 
almost entirely to Britten. The or- 
chestration is a miracle of economy 
and skill. It ranks with the best work 
of Richard Strauss and Ravel in 
achieving an extraordinary wide range 
of dramatic expression with the most 
limited means. The gaming-house 
scene, with its marvelous use of flute 
and harp, is a striking instance of 
Britten’s imaginative power and con- 
trol of instrumental color. To make 
the harp sound sinister and the flute 
macabre requires an orchestrator of 
genius 

The vocal lines are treated with 
complete harmonic and contrapuntal 
freedom, and they are cruelly difficult 
to sing well—much too difficult for 
most of the young artists who at- 
tempted them. The chorus is used not 
only independently, but as an accom- 
panying element in solos and en- 
sembles, a device that Britten brought 
to a high degree of expressiveness in 
Albert Herring. The whole score is a 
delight for musical epicures in its 
transparency, harmonic sensitivity, and 
evocative texture. 

Britten has found in The Beggar’s 
Opera not merely the harlots and 
toss-pots so vividly created by John 
Gay, but human beings of Shakes- 
pearean richness of character. Mrs. 
Peachum’s monologue in Act I (punc- 
tuated by copious draughts of gin) ; 
the trio of Polly, Lucy and MacHeath 
in Act II; and MacHeath’s mono- 


10 


logues in the gaming-house scene and 
in the hangman’s cart are examples 
of musical characterization of a high 
order. Britten has preserved the lusty 
humor and bold satire of the original, 
but he has superimposed upon them a 
musical texture that transforms the 
piece into a serious work of art like 
Le Nozze di Figaro, instead of merely 
leaving it a pleasant musical farce. 
The work was ingeniously staged, 
in a manner that aided the singers in 
projecting the humor of the text. A 
ramp, encircling the orchestra pit, 
enabled the director to shift the action 
from the stage proper closer to the 
audience at crucial points. It also 
served as a vantage point for the two 
Beggars who act as the Chorus in 
the drama, commenting on the action 
and introducing the characters. A 
partial curtain, centered on the pros- 
cenium, that could be drawn upwards 
and outwards, like an awning, acted 
as a backdrop when it was down, for 
scenes played on the apron of the 
stage. The scenery was too fussy and 
full of detail to harmonize with the 


elaborate mechanics of the staging, 
but otherwise the entire production 
was a brilliant success. 

In the gaming-house scene, dis- 
tortion and unusual lighting were 
cleverly employed to enhance the 
dream-like atmosphere. The score 


abounds in witty references to the 
action and to the characters, refer- 
ences which Mr. Cohen and Mr. 
Kiesler were quick to seize upon. The 
entrance of the Ladies of the Town, 
in the banquet scene with MacHeath, 
was delightfully handled. Each lady 
is provided with a fanfare or other 
descriptive passage for her first ap- 
pearance, and Mr. Cohen has assigned 
to each a bit of stage business that 
set the audience into roars of laughter. 
Elsa Kahl, director of musical acting 
for the Juilliard Opera Theatre, 
should also be given credit for the 
vivacity of the movements. 


THE least satisfactory aspect of this 

generally admirable operatic pro- 
duction was the singing. In justice to 
the young artists, it should be re- 
peated that Britten’s version of The 
Beggar’s Opera is extremely difficult 
to sing—even harder than it sounds. 
But the vocalism of the cast was not 
on the same level as the playing of 
the orchestra, or the other elements 
in the performance. Gladys Kuchta, 
as Mrs. Peachum, and _ Geraldine 








Frederick Kiesler's setting at the Juilliard School of Music for the first 
American performances of Benjamin Britten's version of The Beggar's Opera; 
the center curtain is lowered, with the two beggars seated on the fore-stage 


Hamburg, as the female Beggar and 
as Molly Brazen, produced full-bodied 
tones and colored them with consider- 
abie skill.. Most of the other principals 
found their roles hard going. Rose- 
mary Kuhlmann, as Polly, and Eileen 
Schauler, as Lucy, sang agreeably in 
slow and cantabile passages, but be- 
came shrill and insecure in the rapid 
scales and other figures with which 
their roles abounded. John Druary 
was dramatically adequate but vocally 
pallid as MacHeath. Catherine Currie 
acted the part of Mrs. Trapes with 
great gusto, but could not sing it 
effectively. The best showing, vocally 
as well as dramatically, was made by 
the Ladies of the Town, who sang 
their ensemble with MacHeath most 
engagingly. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that no one in the cast re- 
vealed notable distinction of style, or 
produced tones of memorable beauty. 

The alternate singers in the casts 
of March 25, 28 and 29 were Stanley 
Kimes as Mr. Peachum, Catherine 
Currie as Mrs. Peachum, Lila Honig 
as Polly Peachum, Robert Holland as 
Filch, Paul Ukena as Lockit, Evelyn 
Aring as Lucy Lockit, and Rosemary 


Kuhlmann as Mrs. Trapes and as 
Jenny Diver. 

The orchestra was made up of 
3ernice Stochek and Paul Makara, 
violins; William Gromko, viola; 
Channing Robbins, cello; Walter 


Kovac, double bass; Eugene Capobi- 
anco, harp; Walter Subke, flute; 
Henry Schuman, oboe; Earl Thomas, 


A drawing by B. F. Dolbin of the gambling scene as staged in the Juilliard 
School of Music performances of The Beggar's Opera; the center curtain can 
be seen drawn up at the top, with the gamesters occupying the main stage 





clarinet; Tina DiDario, bassoon; 
Ranier De Itinis, French horn; and 


Rudolph Loges, percussion. Mr. \\ ald- 
man conducted skilfully and _ the 
players performed the tricky score 
brilliantly. 

The Beggar’s Opera, in Britien’s 
version, is one of the most un:sual 


blendings of styles in contemporary 


music. The bawdy frankness and 
blunt, English satire of John ‘iay’s 
text have been preserved. Some of 


the original airs retain their melodic 
flavor, even in their new form. al- 
though Christopher Pepusch (the 
original composer who set them) 
would be considerably amazed at what 


Britten has made out of them. But 
the spirit of the work is wholly trans- 
formed. It has become a human com- 
edy of great subtlety as well as a 
broadside. The monologues have 

tragic intensity that probably never 


entered the minds of the original 
authors, and the style of the music is 
deliciously sophisticated. This new 
3eggar’s Opera is a musical play- 


within-a-play. 


. 
State University 
. 

Gives Bach Festival 

New Brunswick, N. J.—The State 
University of New Jersey (Rutgers 
University and New Jersey College 
for Women) presented a_ three-day 
Bach festival in the university gym- 
nasium on April 7, 8, and 9 to com- 
memorate the bicentenary of the com- 
poser’s death. The St. Matthew Pas- 
sion was sung on the first two dates, 
and an orchestral program was played 
on the final day, Easter. Erich Leins- 
dorf conducted all presentations, which 
were performed by the New Jersey 
College for Women choir, trained by 
Duncan McKenzie; the Rutgers glee 
club, trained by F. Austin Walter; 
and the Rochester Philharmonic, which 
Mr. Leinsdorf regularly conducts. 
Howard D. McKinney, chairman ot 
the Rutgers music department and di- 
rector of the festival, gave two illus- 
trated lectures on the music pert- 
formed. On March 31 the choruses 
traveled to Rochester, N. Y., to sing 
the St. Matthew Passion in the or- 
chestra’s regular concert series. 


United Temple Chorus 
Names Bloch Award Winners 
LawrENCE, N. Y.— The United 
Temple Chorus has announced that 
the 1950 Ernest Bloch Award has 


been divided among three honorable 
mention winners—Merrill | Ellis, tor 
Judge Me, O God; Alfred Gr 


int 
Goodman, for Psalm XII; and Mark- 
wood Holmes, for By the Greatne 
of His Might. 
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Koussevitzky Collection 


One of the gravest problems 
faced by musicians in the young 
State of Israel is a serious short- 
age of musical scores and parts. 
No nation in the world is develop- 
ing a significant musical life more 
rapidly, and with a wider base of 
public support, than Israel. But 
library facilities are scanty, and a 
greit Many important works re- 
main unknown because no copies 
of them are available in the coun- 
try 

Last year, Serge Koussevitzky 
started the Koussevitzky Collec- 
tion, at the Hebrew University 
Library, in Jerusalem, by donating 
his music collection then in 
France. Subsequently he made an 
additional gift of the complete 
Bach Gesellschaft edition. Many 
American musicians are now band- 
ing together, as a sponsors’ com- 
mittee working in conjunction 
with the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, to obtain fur- 
ther extensive gifts of music for 
the library. The types of scores 
and instrumental parts requested 
include symphonies, concertos, 
operas, chamber- music works, 
small scores for students, Ameri- 
can orchestral and chamber music 
(to be kept on a special shelf), 
and orchestral and chamber music 
of specifically Jewish interest. Do- 
nations should be sent to Mrs. 
Frank Cohen, Chairman of the 
Music Library Committee, Hebrew 


University House, 9 E. 89th 
Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
Monstrous Crime 

Sneak thieves usually confine 


themselves to the appropriation of 
relatively inconspicuous articles. 
The thief who walked into Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday, March 5, 
however, apparently worked on 
the opposite principle. Some time 
between the close of the afternoon 
concert and the rehearsal at ten 
the following morning, he boldly 
took away the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s big bass drum. Presum- 
ably because nobody would ever 
suspect that a man carrying a bass 
drum had no right to it, he was 
able to carry off his prize without 
attracting the slightest attention. 
The loss was not discovered until 
Sam Gold, a stagehand, could not 
find the big noisemaker when he 
was setting the stage for Victor 
le Sabata’s rehearsal of Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome. We ourselves have 
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been wondering secretly whether 
the thief may not have been a mu- 
sician who felt that the banging 
percussion and blaring brass of 
The Pines of the Appian Way are 
not in the public interest, and 
therefore took steps to suppress 
its performance. Be that as it 
may, the drum is still missing, and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety is using a rented instrument. 

The World-Telegram-Sun re- 
porter who telephoned to discover 
the extent of the loss was greatly 
cast down when he learned that 
the drum was insured for only 
$150. Surely, he maintained, the 
society must be taking a big loss 
on it. Actually not; for a bass 
drum is a bass drum, and almost 
any well-made one will serve its 
purpose on the relatively rare oc- 
casions when an orchestral score 
calls for it. There are no Stradi- 
varius drums. The stolen instru- 
ment was a second-hand one, any- 
way. Perhaps we are letting the 
cat out of the bag, but we hear 
that the Philharmonic bought it, 
many years ago, from the Chicago 
Symphony. Drums, unlike violins, 
do not improve with age. 


Blind Musicians’ Boon 


August Liessens, a blind Belgian 
organist, has invented a music 
writer for the use of blind com- 
posers and arrangers, who now 
no longer need to employ amanu- 
enses. Previous. attempts to produce 
such a music writer have been 
unsuccessful, because the lines and 
spaces are only half a note apart, 
center to center, a fact which 
made the usual stencil too cumber- 
some. Mr. Liessens devised the 
scheme of allowing just enough 
space in the guide in which the 
stencil travels, to permit a shift 
half the size of a note. Notes 
drawn with the stencil at the bot- 
tom are on the line, while those 
drawn with the stencil at the top 
are in a space. Provisions are 
also made for putting down clefs, 
time signatures, texts, and phrase 
and tempo indications. The device 
is available through the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 


Opera-Hungry Oklahoma 


All box-office records in the 
Metropolitan Opera’s tour history 
will be broken by the performance 
of Carmen, with Risé Stevens in 
the title role, in Oklahoma City on 
May 3. The only opera to be pre- 
sented in the Oklahoma capital, it 
sold out completely on Jan. 26, 
five days after the first announce- 
ment. There are 6,000 seats in 
the Municipal Auditorium. About 
$5,000 in mail orders had to be re- 
turned. The gross will be the 


largest the Metropolitan has ever 











garnered in from a_ one-night 
stand, and the sellout was the fast- 
est and the furthest in advance 
of any in Metropolitan annals. 


Winter Saga 


On their concert tour of the far 
west, John Carter, tenor, and his 
accompanist were snowed in for 
eight hours in Stevens Pass, near 
Salem, Ore., when their car en- 
countered impassable drifts. “What 
a time we had,” Mr. Carter re- 
ported, “when the state police final- 
ly lifted us out of the car, after 
we had opened the top of the con- 
vertible. There, looking down at 
us, with red tongues against the 
blank white snow, stood three St. 
Bernard dogs, with little kegs of 
beer hanging from their collar- 
pieces. We were relieved of thirst, 
as we had been down to the dregs 
in the thermos of coffee.” 


Arabella Premiere 

Time slips by. It was last fall 
that Erwin Geringer wrote us cor- 
recting a caption under a picture 
printed in connection with Herbert 
F. Peyser’s article on the career 
of Richard Strauss. The caption 
referred to Fritz Busch as the 
conductor “who led the premiere” 
of Strauss’ opera, Arabella. 

“The world premiere (which 
took place on July 1, 1933) was 
conducted by Clemens Krauss,” 
Mr. Geringer points out. “To the 
best of my knowledge, Mr. Busch 
never conducted Arabella at Dres- 
den. He was originally scheduled 
to conduct the Strauss premiere, 
but relinquished this post to Krauss, 
a man more acceptable to the Nazi 


officials. It might perhaps be of 
interest that the scheduled pro- 


tagonist of Arabella, Lotte Leh- 
mann, also withdrew from her as- 
signment, and the title role was 
sung by Viorica Ursuleac, who later 
became Mrs. Clemens Krauss.” 


Record Encyclopedia 


From an editorial in Compton 
Mackenzie’s British publication, 
The Gramophone, we have learned 
about a remarkable work, The 
World’s Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music, which has been compiled 
by Geoffrey Cuming and Francis 
Clough, and, in completed manu- 
script form, awaits funds for pub- 
lication. Mr. Mackenzie describes 
it as “a work of consummate 
scholarship of which the design 
and documentation have been 
carefully planned to afford the 
reader the greatest facility in .con- 
sultation.” Since no publisher can 
afford to print the encyclopedia 
without some guarantee of sales, 
Mr. Mackenzie seeks 3,000 sub- 
scribers willing to pay fifty shill- 
ings each for a copy of the En- 
cyclopedia. American record-col- 
lectors interested in subscribing 
should address the London Editor, 
The Gramophone, 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton Harrow, Middlesex, 
England. (Fifty shillings equals 
$6.70.) 


Imperial Relic 


The sole survivor of the royal 
and aristocratic entourage that 
came to Egypt in 1871 for the pre- 
miere of Verdi’s Aida and the be- 
lated celebration of the opening of 
the Suez Canal (which was fin- 
ished two years sooner than the 














opera) recently died in Cairo. He 
died in the Cairo zoo, for he was 
a tortoise. Ninety years old at 
the time of his death, he had ac- 
companied the Empress Eugénie 
on the Aida junket, and, becoming 
enamored of the Egyptian way of 
living, had taken French leave of 
his royal mistress. After her re- 
turn to France he was discovered 
in Giza, making a leisurely sight- 
seeing trip in the direction of the 
Pyramids. He was given a home 
in the zoo, where he lived out the 
remaining seventy-eight years of 
his life in sunny quietude, giving 
never a thought to the collapse of 
the empires represented by his 
fellow-visitors to the Suez Canal 
festivities. 


A. Conan Traubel 


Not content with having a set 
of dinner plates decorated with 
portraits of her Wagnerian char- 
acterizations, Helen Traubel has 
now turned her excess energy to 
literary creation. She has written 
a mystery story entitled The 
Ptomaine Canary, which began to 
be serialized—in six installments 
— by the Associated Press on 
March 13. With Lotte Lehmann 
cultivating both painting and au- 
thorship, there is no telling what 


we may expect next from our 
leading sopranos. But it is cer- 


tainly a relief from the “favorite 
recipes” all the prima donnas used 
to perpetrate. 


Metropolitan Box Score 


Key : 

W—A winning performance 
T—A tie, with a balance cf 
good and bad features 

L—A losing performance 


Score from March 13 to April 8 
(including post-season week) : 


La Deneiete, Marsh 89 vccccevancsceeds x 
La Bohéme, March l¢ I 
Carmen, March 7 I 
Die Walkiire, March 18 I 
La Bohéme March 18 I 
Don Giovanni, March 20 I 
Parsifal, March 21 .. erer ery. I 
Madama Butterfly, March 22 I 
Faust, March 23 e I 
Carmen, March 24 : I 
Khovanchina, March 24 I 
La Bohéme, March 25 I 
Aida, March 25 I 
Aida, April 4 : ; I 
Tosea, April 4 , ‘ I 
Parsifal, April 5 I 
La Traviata, April ¢ I 
Parsifal, April 7 : I 
Madama Butterfly, April 8 oo 
Rigoletto, April 8 Save WwW 


Summary of the period: 
Win—1; Tie—17; Lose—2 

Summary for the 1949-50 season: 
Win—17; Tie—76; Lose—34 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





De Sabata Conducts 
Program of Miscellany 


_New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Victor de Sabata conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, March 9 and 10: 


Dverture to The Marriage of 


ce CR ie ata Mozart 
Symphony, D minor .. -....Franck 


Marinaresca e Baccanale....... Ghedini 
Good Friday Spell, from Parsifal 


Tit ee eee ee Wagner 
Sorcerer’s Appren- 


WY  Sicrtvenebuddceanicasnann Dukas 

[his was a somewhat oddly ar- 
ranged program. The Good Friday 
Spell from Parsifal scarcely had a 
chance to weave its enchantment over 
listeners still stunned by the brutal 
sonorities and commonplace harmonies 
ot Ghedini’s Marinaresca e Baccanale 
and about to be titillated by The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was perhaps just as 
well that Victor de Sabata gave a 
superficial performance of the Parsifal 
music. The introduction was incredibly 
tame, missing completely the impetu- 
ous torce desired by Wagner in the 
passage, and the soaring themes of 
the pastoral were sweetly drawn out. 
Of religious exaltation or mystical 
tenderness there was scarcely a trace. 

Again in the Franck Symphony Mr. 
De Sabata concentrated on smooth, 
pleasant sonorities and the melodic 
elements in the score, without 
troubling himself overmuch about the 
spiritual implications of the music. He 
changed the tempo so frequently that 
the music seemed more fragmentary 
than usual. In the Allegretto he made 
the harps play so loudly that the deli- 
cacy of the sonorous balance was de- 
stroyed, and he whipped up the finale 
into a jolly climax that sounded al- 
most like ballet music. 

The danger of making programs 
almost exclusively composed of thrice- 
familiar classics is that one must in- 


terpret them supremely well, or run 
the risk of boring the listener. Mr. 
De Sabata did not succeed in new- 
minting the works on this program. 


Victor de Sabata repeated Franck’s 
Symphony and Dukas’. The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice in the afternoon program 
of March 12. The day’s offerings fur- 
ther contained Sinigaglia’s agreeable, 
if unimportant, overture based on 
Goldoni’s comedy Le Baruffe Chioz- 
zotte, which afforded pleasant enter- 
tainment; and Resphigi’s Pines of 
Rome, which seemed exactly as dull, 
long-winded, and vulgar a racket as 
it has this past quarter of a century. 
However, Mr. De Sabata had the time 
of his life conducting it, and the audi- 
ence unloosed a tumult of shouts and 
“bravos” at the close. 


—H. F. P. 


William Kapell Soloist 
Under Eugene Ormandy 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. William Kapell, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 14: 

Prelude to Khovanchina. ...Moussorgsky 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 

No. 3, D minor........Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No. 5, E minor. . Tchaikovsky 
Two things, especially, remained 

fixed in the minds of those who heard 
this concert—the gorgeous sound of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in what- 
ever it played, and the superb per- 
formance William Kapell provided of 
the Rachmaninoff Third Piano Con- 
certo. The ear was ceaselessly wooed 
by the sumptuousness of the instru- 
mental body. Even when Mr. Or- 
mandy grossly sentimentalized the 
Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, the 
audience was alternately melted and 
fired; after the Finale there was 
mighty tumult and shouting, until one 
might have gathered that many listen- 





ers were hearing the symphony for 
the first time. They were less excited 
about the Prelude to Khovanchina al- 
though that, too, was beautifully done 
—far better, let us confess, than it is 
at the representations of the opera at 
the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Kapell enhanced his artistic 
reputation very considerably by his 
performance of the concerto. His 
playing of it was beautiful in its deli- 
cacy and tasteful restraint, although 
magisterial in a technical virtuosity 
that sensitively avoided sensationalism, 
excess speed, and glassy tonal sur- 
faces, which other pianists have been 
known to produce in this work. Mr 
Kapell’s rendering has not, perhaps, 
the monumental quality Rachmaninoff 
himself brought to the concerto, but 


Maurice Noblema 
Victor de Sabata, guest conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony, exchanges - 
pleasantry with Artur Rubinstein before the pianist's appearance as solois' 


this younger artist understands, 
the late composer, how to illumin 
its purely musical substance, whic! 
really more ponderable than one sot 
times suspects. The accompanim« 
Mr. Ormandy provided was wort 
of Mr. Kapell’s sensitive pianis 
which the audience fittingly acclain 
a? 


oO om 
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Masonic Foundation Benefit 
At Metropolitan Opera House 


Under the sponsorship of e 
Masonic Foundation for Medical ke- 
search in Rheumatic Fever and ‘ie 
Masonic Brotherhood Fund of € 
Seventh District, Manhattan, a benciit 








RECITALS 


League of Composers 
Carl Fischer Hall, March 13 





The third of a series of four pro- 
grams of contemporary music, offered 
by the League of Composers in co- 
operation with various music pub- 
lishers, had Boosey & Hawkes as co- 
sponsor. The program included the 
first performances of Alexei Haieff’s 
Five Pieces, for piano; Leo Smit’s 
Rural Elegy, for piano; and Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Five Czech Madrigals. 
United States premieres were given of 
Frank Bridge’s Divertimenti, for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, and Béla 
Bartok’s Five Songs. Aaron Copland’s 
Four Piano Blues received its first 
New York performance; and two 
choral works by Igor Stravinsky, Ave 
Maria and Pater Noster, completed 
the program. The performers included 
Leo Smit, pianist; Nina Valery, so- 
prano, accompanied by Rudolph 
Goehr; Julius Baker, flutist; Harry 
Shulman, oboist; David Weber, clari- 
netist; Leonard Sharrow, bassoonist ; 
and a madrigal group, conducted by 
Hugh Ross, from the Schola Can- 
torum. Miss Valery, who sang the 
Bartok songs, gave them their first 
performance at a festival of the com- 
poser’s music in Paris in the late 
1930s, although they date from as far 
back as 1916. 


—N. P. 
Piero Weiss, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 13 
Piero Weiss’s program included 
Handel’s Harmonious’ Blacksmith; 


Mozart’s Sonata in B flat major, K. 
570; Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy; 
Barték’s Out of Doors Suite; De- 
bussy’s Deux Arabesques; and Cho- 
pin’s Ballade in A flat major. The 
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opening works received a satisfactory 
performance, although in the Schu- 
bert fantasy Mr. Weiss might have 
used a tone that would have projected 
in a better way its beautiful lyric 
lines. It was in the second half of 
his program that he achieved his best 
playing. The mysterious, veiled mood 
of Musiques Nocturnes from the 
3art6k suite was well-projected; the 
Debussy pieces had charm, and were 
well balanced in both tone and dy- 
namics. 


—G. K. B. 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
Kosciuszko Foundation, March 13 


The next to the last of Robert 
Goldsand’s six recitals of Chopin’s 
piano works, given under the auspices 
of the Kosciuszko Foundation for the 
benefit of the Chopin scholarship fund, 
offered the Sonata in flat minor, 
Op. 35, as the major work on the 
program. Also listed were the G minor 
Ballade, the E major Scherzo, the An- 
dante spianato in G major, three noc- 
turnes, three polonaises, four ma- 
zurkas, the Impromptu in A _ flat 
major, and the Waltz in A flat major, 
Op. 34, No. 1. 

—N. P. 


Shirley Trepel, Cellist 
Town Hall, March 14 


This was Shirley Trepel’s second 
New York recital ; she made her debut 
last season. She was at her best in 
Strauss’ Sonata in F major, Op. 6, 
composed in 1883, when Strauss was 
only nineteen. The work abounds in 
melody, and it gave Miss Trepel’ op- 
portunity to produce a pleasing tone 
and a suave legato, and to play with 
considerable fervor. The sonata is 
so completely old-fashioned in style 
that it is interesting as a musical curi- 
osity, even though one cannot take its 
dutiful observances of the so-called 
rules of form very seriously. The 


young Strauss, like the young Tchai- 
kovsky, was perpetually torn between 
his desire to give free rein to his 
melodic abundance and harmonic 
imagination, and his guilty conscience 
about the problems of form and de- 
velopment. 

Gregor Piatigorsky’s transcriptions 
for cello and piano of Beethoven's 
Romance in G major, for violin and 
orchestra, and Mozart’s Divertimento 
in C major revealed weaknesses in 
Miss Trepel’s technical equipment and 
interpretative understanding. Her 
rhythm was vague in both works; the 
down beats were not clear; the tempo 
varied from measure to measure; and 
she blurred rapid figures, as in the 
Rondo of the Mozart Divertimento 
She seemed preoccupied with the 
phrases in which she could apply a 
liberal vibrato and produce a singing 
tone, at the expense of the continuous 
line of the musical development. In 
rapid passage-work, her intonation 
was frequently faulty; and her tone 
was colorless, except at the forte dy- 
namic level. Schubert’s Arpeggione 
Sonata, in A minor, and shorter pieces 
completed the program. The solitary 
novelty of the recital was an Arioso 
by Earl George, an idiomatic if rather 
tenuous composition. The accompa- 
nist was Carlo Bussotti. 


—R. S. 


Roberta Berlin, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 15 


The major work in Roberta Ber- 
lin’s program was Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, a long and 
taxing composition, which the pianist 
played with considerable skill and 
intelligence. The pictorial subjects 
were clearly suggested through her 
adept use of color, tempo, and ac- 
cent, and the performance mounted 
through a variety of moods to a fine 
climax in the Great Gate of Kiev 
section. Miss Berlin lacked the speed 





concert was given at the Metropolitan 

Opera House on the evening of March 
(Continued on page 25) 

to give some sections the maximum 


effect, but she was 
demanding more 
than it could offer. 
The program began with a thoug 
ful performance of the Bach-Busoni 
chorale, Wachet auf, ruft uns 
Stimme, and a somewhat insensitive 
one of Mozart’s Sonata in A mit 
Kx. 310, in which all the repeats we: 
played exactly alike, including some 
curious vagaries in tempo. An « 
cellent group of modern works 
Piston’s Passacaglia, Dello Joio’s Pre 
lude: To a Young Musician, and 
Prokofieff’s Third Sonata—and a 
Chopin group, both ably presented, 
brought the program to a close 


—R.E 


wise nl ne\ 
from her techniqu 


Beverly Somach, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 15 


Beverly Somach opened her bri! 
liant recital with a beautifully scaled 
performance of the Bach-Nachez 
Partita in E minor, full of rhythmic 
drive and a spacious majesty of tone 
Her grasp of structure, her feeli 
for detail, the maturity of her 
proach in general would have been 
remarkable enough had they come 
from a seasoned artist, but from a 
fifteen-year-old with just two recitals 
behind her, they were phenomenal. 
With Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 1 in 
F minor, Op. 80, which followed, tlie 
violinist accomplished the feat of hold- 
ing together an episodic work by | 
digious musical instincts that always 
found the most enchanting colors and 
the most delightful phrasing. The 
Andante, in particular, was surpass- 
ingly lovely; its long, rambling line 
floated and soared as though diseim- 
bodied, yet it was under superb cn- 
trol. Ysayé’s Sonata No. 3, i 
violin alone, was something of a d's- 
appointment, both because of the 11- 
ferior quality of the music or because 
of occasional forcing and roughness 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Edward Johnson Retires 
From The Metropolitan Opera 


HEN Marguerite’s salvation is ef- 

fected in the closing scene of Goun- 

od’s Faust, in the Eastman Theatre 
in Rochester, N. Y., on May 15, the curtain 
will fall not only upon the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’s 1950 spring tour, but 
upon the career of Edward Johnson as gen- 
eral manager of the company. Seventeen 
days later, on June 1, he will formally re- 
linquish his tasks in favor of Rudolf Bing; 
but to all intents and purposes his work 
will be done when the Metropolitan gives 
its final performance under his guidance. 

When he retires, Mr. Johnson will be en- 
titled to a calm mind for the first time in 
the fifteen years since he began his regime 
as manager. For the Metropolitan has nev- 
er been on Easy Street at any time during 
this fifteen years. It may sound like a mild 
tribute to praise Mr. Johnson for keeping 
the opera house open. But it is not; for 
both determination and devotion were re- 
quired again and again to maintain so im- 
probable an operation in the face of depres- 
sion, war, and eternally rising production 
costs, 

Today the Metropolitan is still, in all es- 
sential regards, a solvent institution. It en- 
joys a public support jar broader at the base 
than that accorded the regime of Giulio Gat- 
ti-Casazza in the luxurious, heavily mon- 
eyed 1920s. In spite of ups and downs in 
the quality of its offerings, it has, on the 
whole, maintained its traditions and its ar 
tistic assets intact. To Mr. Bing the retir- 
ing general manager turns over an institu- 
tion that has consistently maintained and 
increased public good will, and facilities that 
are adequate as a basis for continuing 
growth and modernization. 

Mr. Johnson’s personal taste, and also his 
awareness of the beat of the public pulse, 
was revealed in the gradual but persistent 
change that came about in the repertoire of 
the company under his guidance. In 1939, 


-he engaged Bruno Walter and Herbert Graf 


to prepare a revival of Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which had not been undertaken at 
the Metropolitan in twenty years. So warm 
was the public response—for the first time 
in America—to Mozart’s music that Mr. 
Johnson was encouraged in subsequent years 
to add three more Mozart operas to the list 
The Magic Flute, Don Giovanni, and The 
Abduction from the Seraglio. Over the past 
decade, Mozart has been a best-selling com- 
poser at the opera house. 

Mr. Johnson also displayed comparable 
faith in many other operas formerly re- 
garded as box-office dead wood—Fidelio, 
Otello, and Der Rosenkavalier among them 

and proved that the operatic public had ac- 
quired the mature appreciation necessary to 
like and support them. Meanwhile, he added 
to the repertoire such neglected classics as 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice and Alceste; 
Cimarosa’s The Clandestine Marriage and 
Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera. To new 
works he was less receptive, feeling that 
the budget could not support the risks their 
production entailed. During his general 
managership, however, the company staged 
Richard Hageman’s Caponsacchi; Walter 
Damrosch’s The Man Without a Country; 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Island God, and 
Amelia Goes to the Ball; Bernard Rogers’ 
The Warrior; and Benjamin Britten’s Peter 
Grimes. 

A number of standard operas obtained 
new investiture, although not as many as 





both Mr. Johnson and the public would have 
liked. The Metropolitan Opera Guild de- 
frayed the cost of new settings for Wag. 
ner’s Ring; unfortunately they did not turn 
out to be all they might have been from the 
artistic viewpoint, but the intention was 
good. In his final season, Mr. Johnson real- 
ized a long-standing desire to bring Mous. 
sorgsky’s Khovanchina to the Metropolitan, 
and, again with the aid of the Metropolitan 
Guild, he was able to henor the 25th anniver- 
sary of Puccini’s death with a new produc- 
tion of Manon Lescaut. 

Two other major revivals marked the past 
season—Verdi’s beautiful Simon Boccan- 
egra, a work marked by a quiet inwardness 
that will probably always deny it a place in 
the standard repertoire, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila. The repertoire for 1949- 
50 consisted of 24 operas, of which two 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and Strauss’ Sal- 
ome—were given as a double bill. A_ total 
of 128 performances was given in New 
York. Over the fifteen-year period of his 
tenure, Mr. 
1800 performances of 71 different operas. 

In the season just closed, performanecs in 
Italian predominated, as they have through- 
out Mr. Johnson’s tenure. Thirteen operas 
in Italian received a total of 75 perform- 
ances. They were Donizetti’s L’llisir 
d’Amore, and Lucia di Lammermoor ; \o- 
zart’s Don ( Hiovanni, and Le Nozze di 'ig- 
aro; Puccini’s La Bohéme, Gianni Schicchi, 
Madama _ Butterfly, Manon Lescaut, and 
Tosca; and Verdi's Aida, 
Boccanegra, and La Traviata. Seven German 
operas were given thirty performances 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier and Salome 
and Wagner’s Lohengrin, Die Meister- 
singer, Parsifal, Tristan und Isolde, and Die 
Walkiire. Three French operas were given 
22 times—Bizet’s Carmen; Gounod’s Faust: 
and Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila. Mous- 
sorgsky’s Khovanchina, the only opera sung 
in English, was given four times. 

Mr. Johnson has constantly sought to 
maintain the Metropolitan as an internation- 
al opera house, in which capable artists from 
both sides of the Atlantic collaborated in the 
presentation of a cosmopolitan repertoire, 
Three factors militated against the complete 
success of his program—the war effectively 
barred the engagement of new European 
singers for several years; the high cost of 
rehearsals often made it impossible to pro- 
vide singers, especially those new to the 
company, with adequate preparation; and 
the growing competition of the thriving 
concert business left the leading artists with 
less and less time to devote to the Metro- 
politan, since appearances there inevitably 
involved lower fees than solo appearances. 

The first of these problems Mr. Johnson 
met, during the war te by throwing the 
doors of the Metropolitan open to a greatly 
larger number of American singers than 
had been engaged there before; and _ since 
then native singers have been granted a stat- 
us in every way equal to that of Europeans. 
The second and third problems he never did 
succeed in solving, and they constitute an 
important hazard to the management that 
succeeds his. 

The predominant quality of Mr. 
administration has been tact, even when its 
employment led to some sacrifice of stand- 
ards. Without this quality on the part of its 
manager, some say, the Metropolitan could 
not have survived to be handed on to anoth- 
er administration. Be this as it may, we are 
all glad that the Metropolitan is still with 
us, tough and hearty and well liked by the 
public, and in every way strong enough to 
submit to the surgical operations that are im 
store for it. 


Johnson's 
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Musica Americana 


HE Grand Prix du Disque 1950 ag the best 

concerto recording was awarded in. Paris to 

Louis Kaufman, violinist, for his seocaiiions of 
Vivaldi’s The Four Seasons. Artur Schnabel won 
second prize for his recording of Beethoven's 
Third Piano Concerto Upon her return to 
London recently, Moura Lympany was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Aero Club. The 
pianist was scheduled to give seventeen concerts 
in 34 days in the United Kingdom On her 
recent visit to the United States and Canada, 
Vera Benenson, [rifish pianist, played programs by 
Australian and New Zealand composers, on the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation network. 

Frank M. Folsom, president of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, recently presented to José Iturbi 
a gold-plated RCA Victor record of Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A flat major, to commemorate the 
one millionth pressing of the recording made by 
the pianist Erno Balogh has just returned 
from a tour ‘of pli ino recitals in Massachusetts, 
lowa, Michigan, Illinois, Maryland, and Georgia 

; The Voice of America recorded for purposes 
of rebroadcast a recent program played by Beverly 
Somoch on station WNYC. The program included 
Serge Prokofieff's Violin Sonata in F minor 
The Roth Quartet will play two programs of 
Mozart quartets, on July 22 and 23, at Williams 
Colleze, under the auspices of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. On July 26 it will perform Bach’s Art 
of Fugue at the Berkshire Festival Shura 
Dvorine, pianist, is now the pianist of the Kraeuter 
Trio. ‘\arl and Phyllis Kraeuter are the regular 
members of the ensemble. 

The Bart6dk Viola Concerto, which was intro- 
duced this season by William Primrose in Minne- 
apolis and New York, will be performed by the 
violisi in most of the major European cities during 


the coming months William Warfield ap- 
peared this month as_ soloist in Mendelssohn's 
Elijali, in Rochester, and in Bach's St. Matthew 


Passion, in New York. On May 5 he will sing in 
the Gershwin program in the Carnegie Pops series 
\t the conclusion of his current United States 
tour, Edmund Kurtz will make a new series of 
recordings for RCA Victor and then embark on 
tours of Australia and Indonesia . Helen 
Phillips, soprano, will make at least eight appear- 
ances with the Goldman Band in its summer series 
in New York and Brooklyn. It is the first time 
in more than ten years that a singer has appeared 
with the organization in these series... Prank 
Edwinn will be soloist with the Montreal Sym- 
phony during his spring tour, which includes 
twenty concerts. 

William Wymetal has returned to the 
States from his duties as stage director of the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm, Sweden, to direct the 
forthcoming season of the Civic Light Opera As- 
sociation of Greater Pittsburgh ... Pedro San- 
juan, now in his fourth season as ‘conductor of 
the Spartanburg Symphony, will conduct the or- 
chestra in a spring festival concert, on May 5, 
and will make a tour of the south with it. 

Nadine Conner sang two major roles on the 
same day at the Metropolitan Opera House re- 
cently—Micaéla in Carmen and Sophie in Der 
Rosenkavalier Stella Roman will be the so- 
prano soloist in a performance of Verdi's Man- 
zoni Requiem at the Cincinnati Music Festival, in 
early May ... The new sonata for violin and 
piano by William Walton was included on the re- 
citals given by Yehudi Menuhin during his first 
concert tour of South Africa. Earlier this year 
the violinist had played the work in London with 
the composer at the piano. 

The songs in the Theatre Guild production of 
As You Like It, with Katharine Hepburn, are 
sung by Frank Rogier, who also appeared in the 
Broadway production of The Telephone and The 
Medium . Mario Berini, returning to his Mon- 
treal hotel from a dress rehearsal of La Bohéme, 
wat attacked, beaten, and left unconscious. The 
role of Rodolfo was taken by Walter Fredericks, 
who joined the New York City Opera Company 
this spring. 

Compositions by fellow-Canadians Harry Som- 
ers and Oskar Morawetz will be included in the 
programs of George Haddad, pianist, who will 
make his first European appearance this_ spring 

In two cycles of seven programs each, Claudio 
Arrau will play all 32 of Beethoven's pit ino sonatas, 
in Puerto Rico and Bogota, next May _ Nikita 
Magaloff left for a European concert tour late in 
March after playing in Bogota; Washington, D. C. 
California, and the Midwest Salvatore Bac. 
caloni will appear in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Civic Light Opera production of The 
Chocolate Soldier. 

Eugene Conley will fly to London in July to 
record for London Decca eight operatic arias, in- 
cluding excerpts from Bellini’s I Puritani. 


United 


April, 1950 





IN LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS DOUBLE BILL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Martha Graham (left) in Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps. In 
Schonberg's Die gliickliche Hand: Ivan Ivantzoff as the Man; 
Doris Humphrey, the Woman; Charles Weidman, the Stranger 





WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


A Famous Double Bill 


Arnold = Schonberg’s Die — gliickliche Hand 
achieved its American premiere in conjunction with 
the first complete stage performance of Stravin- 
sky’s ballet Le Sacre du Printemps, at the Metro 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the League of Composers and_ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducted, . . . Aside from being a first experience 
for almost everyone present, Die gliickliche Hand 
proved by far the more difficult work to digest 
Stage performance of Le Sacre du Printemps 
tended to clarify the Stravinsky score. 


Drama of the Engine Room 


Max Brand's thriller of the flywheel, 
Hopkins, was given its Berlin premiere at the 
Civic Opera on March 22. The gruesome, real- 
istic libretto is mated to an incidental score of 
the Schonberg school. The opera has already 
proved its mettle at most of the opera houses in 
Germany. 


Machinist 


Forerunner 


Pagliacci has been produced as a sound film by 
Fortune Gallo, in association with Audio-Cinema. 
This is believed to be the first audible film version 
of a complete opera. The production will run 
about an hour. In the cast are Alba Novello, Fer- 
nando Bertini, Mario Valle, Giuseppe Interrante, 
and Francesco Curci, all of Mr. Gallo’s San 
Carlo Opera Company. 


A Never-Ending Struggle 


Representative Gargan of New York has intro 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives for 
the establishment of a National Conservatory of 
Music in Washington, D. C., with branches in 
various sections of the country. 


Revived after Seven Years 


Louise, Gustave Charpentier’s opera of the 
Paris of his youth, was revived at the Metropolitan 
on March 1, with Lucrezia Bori in the title role... 
Miss Bori was the sixth soprano to undertake in 
New York the part chiefly identified with Mary 
Garden. Genevieve Vix also sang it with the 
Chicagoans, and Beatrice La Palme and Helen 
Stanley were heard , English performances at the 
Century Theatre. Geraldine Farrar was the 
midinette in the brief career of the opera at the 
Metropolitan in the seasons of 1921-22 and 1922-23 


An Augury of 1950-51? 


The first presentation in thirty years of the 
uncut Ring cycle of Wagner was sold out, and, 
in spite of prophecies that New York audiences 
would find the operas too long, listeners were 
more punctual and more attentive than any that 
have heard opera there in a long time. 


Forty Years Ago 


The entering wedge for the new and the Ameri 
can was struck into the old traditions of the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 18, when 
the one-act opera The Pipe of Desire, by Freder- 
ick S. Converse, was given its first New York 


hearing . . . the first time that an opera by an 
American composer has been given at the Metro 
politan. (From Musica America, March 26, 
1910.) 


A Guardian of Tradition Passes 


The death of Cosima Wagner, widow of Rich- 
ard Wagner and daughter of Franz Liszt, was 
announced in cable dispatches from Bayreuth ¢ 
April 1. With her death there passed undoubtedly 
the most notable feminine figure in recent musical 
annals, and a link with a romantic r} 
past. 


Absorbed by Juilliard 


The Institute of Musical Art, in celebrating the 
25th anniversary of its founding, is honoring the 


man to whom it owes the important position it 
holds in musical advancement of our country— 
Dr. Frank Damrosch. It is proud of its affiliation 


with the Juilliard School of Music 


Shades of Puritan New England 


\ new American opera, in three acts, Merry 
Mount, with a score by Howard Hanson and a 
libretto by Richard Stokes, has been accepted by 


the Metropolitan Opera Company and will prob- 
ably be produced in the season 1931-32. This will 
be Mr. Hanson’s first opera. Mr. Stokes is music 
critic of the New York Evening IV 


Re-Engag d for His Last Term 


general man- 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s contract as 
ager of the Metropolitan has been ¢ 


additional years, or until May, 1935 


xtended two 


Milestone 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ADMITS 
FIRST WOMAN PLAYER (Headline). Edna 
Phillips, harpist, has been engaged by the Phila 


delphia Orchestra, the first woman to be 
ber ot the orchestra. 


Fair Exchange, No Robbery 


Leopold Stokowski will 
a period of two weeks early 
Philadel 
takes ln lace 
Pi rool. nic- 


Arturo Toscanini and 
exchange batons for 
j former will lead the 
phia Orchestra while the latter 
at the head of the New York 


Symphony from Nov. 10 {0 23 


next season. The 





On The Front Cover: 


EKHUDI MENUHIN was born in New York 
in April, 1916. His family moved to San Fran- 
where he began taking violin lessons at the 
age of four and made his first public appearance 
in 1924. After his New York debut, in 1926, he 
returned to make a highly successful appearances 
with the New York Symphony the following 
Since then his tours have taken him all 
over the world, first as a prodigy and then, aiter 
a two-year sabbatical period between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty, as a mature artist 


Cisco, 


season 

















Wagner’s Parsifal Presented 
On Indiana University Campus 


Bloomington, Ind. 
HE year’s only American per- 
formance of Wagner’s Parsifal 
outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
House was presented in Indiana Uni- 
versity Auditorium on April 2, by the 
university school of music. In its 
stage investiture and part of its cast- 
ing, the performance was a repetition 
of the two that were given in the 
same hall during Holy Week a year 
ago. An established festival occasion 
this time, rather than an experiment, 
the 1950 production attracted 2,000 
listeners from Bloomington, Indian- 
apolis, and nearby communities. In 
Bayreuth fashion, the performance 
began in the late afternoon, and the 
first and second acts were separated 
a dinner intermission. 
To an observer from a distance, 
the staging of Parsifal on a mid- 
western campus, with a student cast 
and orchestra, might seem—as it did 
to me, before I saw it—a foolhardy 
undertaking. Wagner’s religious festi- 
val drama challenges the resources of 
a large professional organization, and 
is seldom adequately given even at the 
Metropolitan. But the Indiana Uni- 
versity version was deeply affecting, 
and in many ways evoked more of the 
spirit and meaning of the work than 


the performance I attended five days 
later at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It was imaginatively staged, 


expressively lighted, believably acted, 
and, for 


the most part, effectively 
sung. It was conceived with homoge- 
neity of musical and histrionic style, 


and the dramatic line always remained 
clear. Because the opera was sung 
in English—in a translation that was, 
witl only a few exce ptions, free from 


gaucheries and misleading interpreta- 
tions—the Indiana hearers could fol- 
low the plot and relate its implications 
to their personal religious experience. 
In the second year of the enterprise, 
Parsifal exerted so strong an effect 
upon the audience, most of whose 
members had never heard it until last 
year, that it now seems to have be- 
come, by quiet acclamation, an an- 
nual Holy Week fixture. 


OR the excellences of the best 

student opera performance I have 
ever seen, two directors were chiefly 
responsible—Hans Busch, who was in 
charge of the staging, and Ernst 
Hoffman, who conducted. Mr. Busch 
knew how to turn the almost Spartan 
simplicity of the stage settings into 
an asset by his handling of the stage 
groupings, the ensemble acting of the 
principal characters, and the lighting. 
Only the scene representing Klingsor’s 
tower was wanting in illusion; the 
tower itself was stunted in scale, and 
Kundry, in full view at the base of it, 
was not sufficiently concealed. As a 
recompense, the gathering of collegi- 
ate flower maidens in the following 
scene was more than usually prepos- 
sessing, and their seductive writhings 
were kept to a minimum, since they had 
had the advantage of training in the 
modern dance workshop. But it was in 
the devotional portions of the work— 
in the first and last acts—that the 
mood was most consistently captured. 

Mr. Hoffman conducted the score 
not merely with authority, but also 
with a natural and appropriate pacing 
that was a constant help to the sing- 
ers and the surprisingly capable in- 
strumentalists. The only non-student 





VRONSKY and BABIN 
July 1—four weeks 

Vitya Vronsky, Piano 

Victor Babin, Piano 


MACK HARRELL, Baritone 
July 1-15—July 31-Aug. 31 


six weeks 


PAGANINI QUARTET: 
July 2—four weeks 
Henri Temianka, Violin 
Gustave Rosseels, Violin 
Charles Foidart, Viola 
Adolphe Frezin, Cello 


HERTA GLAZ, Mezzo-soprano 


July 5—seven weeks 
JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK, 
Conductor, 


Theory, Composition 
July 8—eight weeks 


Room 500—38 South Dear 





SUMMER STUDY 


Aspen Yi stitute 


FOR HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


ASPEN, COLORADO 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


For the talented student and the professional musician 
Master classes—Private lessons—Lectures— 
Festival Concerts—Recitals—Recreation 
kiki kk 
Artists available for teaching and coaching 


For further information and brochure write to 
Genevieve Lyngby, Registrar 


orn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


UTA GRAF, Soprano 
July 15—five weeks 


LESLIE CHABAY, Tenor 
July 15—five weeks 


JUILLIARD QUARTET: 
July 24—five weeks 
Robert Mann, Violin 
Robert Koff, Violin 
Raphael Hillyer, Viola 
Arthur Winograd, Cello 


ALBENERI TRIO: 
July 24—five weeks 
Erich Itor Kahn, Piano, 
Chamber Music, Composition 
Giorgio Ciompi, Violin 
Benar Heifetz, Cello 
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In the Indiana University production of Wagner's Parsifal, Gurnemanz and the 
esquires watch as the protectors of the Grail march past in solemn procession 


in the cast was George F. 
a member of the faculty, 
his first appearance on any operatic 
stage as Gurnemanz (replacing a 
student who had graduated last June), 
and sang with genuine sympathy and 


Krueger, 
who made 


more penetration into the character 
than has been manifested by some 
better-known artists. Guy Owen 


Baker, the Parsifal, was also uncom- 
monly well equipped to undertake the 
role, by virtue of his strong, clear 
voice and his physical adaptability to 
the requirements of the part. The role 
of Kundry was divided between two 
sopranos; Mary Alice Hensley sang 
in the first three scenes, and Hazel 
Dell Shirley in the last three. The 
change was not especially disturbing, 
and it avoided the danger of over- 


taxing a young voice. The choruses, 
both onstage and offstage, sounded 
impressive, for they were sung by an 
unusually large body of fresh y« 
voices. 

The production as a whole empha- 
sized the importance of comple 
professional direction in student oper- 
atic performances. Neither Mr. Bi: 
nor Mr. Hoffman expected less of 
participants than they would have ex- 
pected of experienced singers in an 
opera house. Since they were succ:ss- 
ful in realizing most of their demands, 
there was seldom any reason to n 
allowances for the vagaries of a:ma- 


teurs. The production set a standard 

other school opera units would do 

well to observe and emulate. 
—CrciL SM:TH 


Edueators Conference Hears 


Britten Opera 


By Ceci. SMITH 

St. Louis 

EMBERS of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, in 

the midst of their biennial con- 
vention, made up the first American 
audience for Benjamin Britten’s opera 
for young people, Let’s Make An 
Opera, in Kiel Opera House on the 
afternoon of March 22. First pro- 
duced at the Aldeburgh, England, fes- 
tival last summer, Let’s Make An 
Opera requires a mixed cast of chil- 
dren and professional adult singers. 


The St. Louis performance was con- 
ducted by Stanley Chapple, formerly 
one of the ornaments of that city’s 


musical life, and now director of 
school of music at the University of 
Washington, in Seattle. The opera 
was prepared and produced by the 
Normandy Public Schools, of St. 
Louis County, under the general di- 


the 


rection of Linda Boswell Weinberg. 
Marie Poole Stimson was stage di- 


rector ; costumes and settings were de- 
signed and made under the direction 


of Grace Nelson Lacy; and Marian 
A. Whitehead was music assistant. 
The presentation at the conference 


took place in co-operation with the 
MENC committee on opera in music 
education, and was planned to serve 
as a demonstration of the possibility 
of presenting the work in schools 
throughout the country. 

Let’s Make An Opera is a com- 
panion-piece to Britten’s demonstra- 
tion piece for orchestral instruments, 
The Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra. It is marked by the same 
blitheness and facility of workman- 
ship, and in spots by the same tendency 
to slip into an unattractively didactic 
vein. The opera is in two acts, al- 
though for reasons of schedule it was 
presented without an intermission on 
this occasion. The first act, in three 
rather overextended scenes, shows a 
group of six children and five adults 
discussing the possibility of writing 
and presenting an opera, practising 





For Children 


snatches of the music, 
ties together, 
for the rise 


getting proper- 
and in general preparing 
of the curtain upon the 
second act, which is the opera itself. 
Entitled The Little Sweep, the plot, 
set in 1810, concerns a nine-year-old 
chimney sweep who becomes stuck in 
his very first try at cleaning out a 
chimney, and is terrified at the 
thought of continuing in the vocation 
his parents’ poverty has forced upon 
him. The rest of the action details 
the successful effort of the five more 
privileged children to hide him from 


Black Bob, the harsh sweepmaster, 
and to spirit him to safety in the 
country in a trunk. The libretto of 


The Little Sweep is successfully ad- 


justed to children’s interests and 
potentialities, for its movement is 
crisp, clean, and direct, and its text 


avoids any attempt at subtlety of psy- 
chological motivation 


HE first act, however, is rather 
trying, and needs to be changed 
radically for American performance. 


Eric Crozier, the librettist, has made 
an ill-advised attempt to give an ex- 
position of the problems of the libret- 
tist’s craft. Even the most sophisti- 
cated British schoolchildren, I should 
think, would turn a deaf ear to his 
discussion of the choice of the right 
kind of words for an opera text. And 
the whole give-and-take on the stage 
between the composer and the author 
is saccharine, namby-pamby, and un- 
believable — notably in the following 
exchange, which I quote from mem- 
ory, and therefore not exactly as Mr. 
Crozier wrote it, although I do not 
violate its sense: 

“Composer: Do you mind if I make 


some changes in your text for the 
sake of my music 

“Librettist: Of course not. Do 
anything you like with it.” 

This, I submit, offers an entirely 


false picture of the usual tone of a 
collaboration between a librettist and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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European Tours Announced 
By American Dance Groups 


J)UR American dance groups have 
SP anmeend plans for appearances 

in Europe during the coming 
months—Ballet Theatre; Martha Gra- 
ham and her company; a_ group 
headed by Ruth Page, Bentley Stone, 
and José Limon, to be billed as Les 
Ballets Américains; and the New 
York City Ballet. 

Ballet Theatre will fly to Europe 
on July 15 for a five-month tour 
under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy. 
The project will also have the co- 
operation of the cultural division of 
the United States State Department. 
During the first month the company 
will give performances in the principal 
cities of Germany before civilian audi- 
ences, as well as special programs for 
the United States Occupation Forces. 
On \ug. 21 the company will open a 
wee! engagement at the Edinburgh 
Festival, and will follow this with 
thre’ weeks of performances in Lon- 
don 

Appearances during the final week, 


begin ning Sept. 20, of the Venice Fes 
tival will precede visits to the prin 
cipal cities of Italy. Three weeks in 


Pari. in mid-October, a week each in 
Holi ind and Belgium in November, 
and an engagement in Vienna will 


conc ude the tour. The company will 


ther. fly back to this country in early 

De ber for its annual tour 
Between its New York engagement, 

whi will end on May 15, and the 


European trip, Ballet Theatre will 
make a three-week tour of Canada, 
and will appear early in July at 


Lewisohn Stadium 

Martha Graham and her dance 
group will open their first European 
tour in Paris in early June. London 
and cities in the Scandinavian and 


Mediterranean countries will also be 
visited. Miss Graham’s repertoire will 
include such characteristic works as 
Letter to the World, Every Soul Is 
a Circus, and Cave of the Heart. Ir 


win Hoffman will be the conductor, 
and the company will number approxi- 
mately twenty 


e company headed by Ruth Page, 
Bentley Stone, and José Limon will 
be en for month, beginning on 
at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées, in Paris. The repertoire will 

ude Miss Page’s The Bells and 
Billy Sunday, Mr. Limoén’s La Malin 


che and The Moor’s Pavane, and 


UVoris Humphrey’s The Story of Man- 
kind. Other works may eventually be 
added to this list. Besides appearing 
in his own dances, Mr. Limon will 
assume the role of the King of the 
(;shouls in The Bells, and Pauline 
Koner, who will be one of Mr. 
Limon’s leading dancers, will appear 
as Bathsheba in Billy Sunday. The 
company will also include Betty Jones, 
Helen Kramer, Toni Grant (Tatiana 
(srantzeva), Mildred Ferguson, Patri 
‘ia Barker, Margaret McCallon, 
fanet Campbell, Patricia Phillips, 
Dusty Worrall, Dorothy Hill, Ruth 
Mitchell, Jean Lee, Kenneth McKen- 
zie, Lucas Hoving, Talley Beatty, 
\lex Young, Albert Popwell, Gene 
Nettles, Walter Stane, James Moore, 
loseph Kaminski, and William Ma 
loney. 

\s previously announced, the New 
York City Ballet will appear for six 
weeks, starting on July 4, in London 

(Covent Garden, and will then mak« 
a six-week tour of the English 

evinces 


DANCE 


Ballet Russe Begins 
Season in New York 





Back from its eleventh national tour, 
e Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
aunched a three weeks’ season in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on April 
1. The opening program was made up 
f Giselle; Madrofios, which has been 
revised by its choreographer, Antonia 
Cobos; and Graduation Ball. In_ the 
title role of Giselle the company pre 
sented its new guest ballerina, Yvette 
Chauviré, premiére danseuse étoile of 
the Paris Opéra Ballet. Miss Chau 
ré appeared with the French com 
pany when it visited New York in 
September, 1948, to participate in the 
International Dance Festival at the 
City Center 

\When Miss Chauviré 
New York in 1948, she 

‘ vorable 
+} 


‘ 


danced in 
made a very 
impression, despite the fact 
iat her roles were largely contined 
to the wretched ballets of Serge Lifar 
Her vivid temperament, dramatic abil 
ity, and polished technique set her 
apart from most of the other dancers 
n the company. But on this occasion, 


with a company that has an entirely 
different style, Miss Chauviré was far 
less effective. Her Giselle was pedes- 
trian in style and almost completely 
lacking in the brilliance and magic 
to which we are accustomed, especially 
in the second act. Her conception of 
the ballet was different from that of 
the other dancers of the company, and 
she was appearing in strange sur- 
roundings for the first time. There- 
fore it would be unfair to draw too 
many conclusions from this perform- 
ance. The occasional touches of tech- 
nical insecurity could easily have been 
the result of nervousness. Her acting 
of the mad scene was excellent, al- 
though her dancing was rather hard 
in quality 

If Miss Chauviré was disappointing, 
the Giselle brought a happy reward 
in the splendid dancing of Frederic 
Franklin as Albrecht. In recent years, 
Mr. Franklin has seldom revealed the 
exciting virtuosity that was charac- 
teristic of his style at the beginning 
of his career. His duties as maitre de 
ballet have probably been too heavy to 
allow him to keep up to that technical 
level. But in this performance he 
danced with all of his former bril 
liance and élan. 

The new version of Madrofios is 
not very much changed from the old 
It is still weak in the ensembles and 
witty in the solos and duets. Alex 
andra Danilova romped through the 
leading female role with enchanting 
abandon, and Leon Danielian was as 
delightful as ever, especially in the 
mock bullfight. Soloists in Graduation 
Ball included Gerard Leavitt and Dun 
can Noble, as the Head Mistress and 
the Old General; and Yvonne Chou- 


teau, Nina Novak, Leon Danielian. 
Roman Jasinsky, Gertrude Tyven, 
Oleg Tupine, Jeanette Tannan, and 


Moscelyne Larkin as cadets and girl 
students Paul Strauss conducted 
Giselle and Madrofios, and Lucien 
Cailliet conducted Graduation Ball 


R. S 

José Torres and Company 

Carnegie Hall, March 25 
José Torres, who made his New 
York debut in 1948 as guest artist 
with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carl 
and gave two recitals later that sea 
son, Offered this concert “for the 
benefit of displaced persons of Rus 
sian origin.” His company consisted 
ot two dancers, Alma de los Reves 
and Marcial Chey were accompanied 
by Ramon Tragan, on the piano and 


on the guitar. Mr. Torres wore pretty 
costumes, and he emoted in each dances 
with an abandon that has perhaps not 


been equalled since the days of the 
more torrid silent motion picture. Ot 
the steely strength and passion that 
such dancers as Escudero have re 
vealed to us there was ne trace in hi 
movement. His occasiona! references 
to ballet were inept in execution. The 
assisting dancers scarcely brightened 
the occasion, and Mr. Tragan played 
in thoroughly routine fashion. Let u 
hope that the displaced persons will 
obtain relief as a result of this recital 
In that case, it may be said to have 
done some good 

—R. § 


Choreographers’ Workshop 
Lexington Avenue YMHA, March 26 


This program was most valuable ir 
demonstrating what the Choreograpl 
ers’ Workshop should not do. The 
opening work, Troilus and Cressida 
“an interpretation witl 
Shakespeare’s tragedy,” with chore 
ography by Emy St. Just was embar 
rassingly bad in every 
should never have 
ing board that presumably selects the 
works to be given on tl 
Shakespeare’s lines were badly maule 
by the dancers; the costumes | Ke 
like the things children drag t « 
the attic on rainy days to play i 
and the choreography consisted lat 
of writhings, scramblings, a1 g 
supposed to represent pas 
but actually without design or me 


scenes If 
ré spect 
passed the screet 


ese progtT 
pro¢ 
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ing. Valid modern dance is 1n its 
just as formally organized as cla ‘ 
ballet; without stern discipline, it be 
comes merel el tional self j 
ence 

Matter mpre ved astly wit 
performance Ol P; iline Koner 1} 
Visit, using Ernest Bloch’ Piat 
Sonata as accompaniment, wit] 
by Williar ( ¢ 1 and tur 
Christine Engler. Dor Humplhire 
had acted as advi I rM I, 
The psychologica in « he 
is rich in possibilities. A ; 
n the \ enc¢ eT ( 
breaks wit] er love He urt 
younger sister. The married 1 
rive for their first visit eat 
Miss Koner has div e \ 
three scenes, Thi iting, The W 
in the Garden at Night, and | de 
parture. She has devised 
ful passages, b € lox 
forces the wor into a pattern 
one feels it would not have taker 
the music been created for the 

As it stands Phe \ it 
sistent and too repetiti It w we 
danced by Miss Koner as The W 
an: Ruth Currier as Her Inner S« 
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13 Year-old Pianist 


Acclaimed in her Third New York Appearance 
as soloist on March 26, 1950 with the 
City Amateur Symphony Orchestra 
Hon. Leopold Prince, Conductor 
in Beethoven Concerto No. 1 


Miss Loewy continues in her seventh consecutive year of study with Mme. Hedwig Rosenthal. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
of tone. 
After the 





intermission Miss So- 
mach again had better material to 
work with—Beethoven’s Sonata No. 
9, in A major, Op. 47—and reinstated 
herself with a splendid performance, 
by turns vigorous, impassioned, and 
tender. Sarasate’s Spanish Dance No. 
8, Op. 26, and Paganini’s Caprice No. 
24 brought the evening to a spirited 
close. Much of the credit for the 
success of the recital was due to 
Artur Balsam, who provided exem- 
plary collaboration at the piano. 


——fi. D. 


Mannes Trio 
Times Hall, March 16 


The Mannes Trio, made up of Leo- 
pold Mannes, pianist, Vittorio Brero, 
violinist, and Luigi Silva, cellist, con- 
cluded its series of three recitals with 
this program. A deft performance 
of Mozart’s Trio in E major, K. 542, 
revealed the smooth ensemble of the 
performers. The Ravel Trio in A 
minor was conceived, quite properly, 
as a virtuoso piece, and the three 
artists played it with dramatic sweep 
and a wide range of sonority. It is 
not one of Ravel’s best compositions, 
but it is undeniably effective, when it 
is done with imagination and elegance. 
The compiexity of its harmonic pal- 
ette makes even Fauré’s far-fetched 
modulations transparently sim- 
ple. The most original interpretation 
of the concert was that of Beethoven's 
\rchduke Trio. Mr. Mannes and his 
colleagues rapider tempos in 
several places than those to which we 
are accustomed, but never at the ex- 
pense of clarity or expressiveness; 
and the slow movement was nobly pro 
claimed 


seem 


chose 


—N. P. 
Marc Gottlieb, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 16 


\n energetic, brilliantly executed 
performance of Martinu’s Sonata No. 
1 (1930) was the high point of Mare 
Gottlieb’s recital. With the languid, 
impressionist vein of Meyer Kupfer- 
man’s Pierrot (first performance), 
the young violinist fared equally well, 
although his big tone was a shade 


sweet. His intonation was secure, 
despite some uncentered tones, and 
his musical approach was sound 


throughout his program, which also 
included Beethoven's Sonata in E flat 
major, Op. 12, No. 3; Bach’s Con 
certo in A minor (in which the 
Jaroque String Quartet provided ex- 
cellent accompaniment); Debussy’s 
Sonata; and Barték’s Second Rhap- 
sody. What were missing were the 
niceties, the shades and nuances to 
give color and grace to his otherwise 
intelligently planned performances. 
But Mr. Gottlieb is, after all, only 
nineteen, and has plenty of time to 
develop subtlety in his interpretations. 


Carlo Bussotti was the able accom 
panist 

\.B 
ISCM Forum 


Dalcroze Auditorium, March 17 


The forum group of the Interna 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music presented works by five com- 
posers in this program—Andrew Im- 
brie’s Sonata for Piano, played by 
Mathilde McKinney; Leland Smith’s 
Suite for Trio, played by Charlotte 
Rosen, violinist, Edith M. Smith, 
trumpeter, and the composer as clari- 
netist; Earl Kim’s Duo for Violin 
and Piano, played by Dorothy Mce- 
Connell and Jared Bogardus; Peter 





Desire to go abroad as travelling com- 
panion to woman singer who contem- 
plates study in Milano, Italy. Character 
references furnished if desired. Address 
Box 415, c/o Musical America, 113 W. 
57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Juan Manén 


Beverly Somach 


Whiton’s Rhapsody for Violin and 
Piano, played by the same pair; and 
Irwin Bazelon’s Sonata for Piano 
No. 2, played by Marga Richter. All 
the works were performed for the 
first time in public. 


N. P. 


George Osmolovsky, Violinist 
Times Hall, March 17 
The chief characteristic of George 
Osmolovsky’s recital was an expres- 
sive, serious musicianship, combined 
with an unaffected, simple dignity on 
the stage. These qualities gave the 
program a freshness that was a real 
pleasure to the listener. The opening 
Handel Sonata in E major, and Bach's 
Adagio and Fugue in G minor, for 
violin alone, were tonally persuasive 
and stylistically well conceived. The 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto lacked 
the moments of uplift an orchestral 
background gives, but Mr. Osmolov- 
sky easily surmounted its difficulties, 
and endowed it with a warm, rich 
tone, and an imaginative performance. 
Equally at home in the modern idiom, 
Mr. Osmolovsky played Alexei 
Haieff’s Suite with a dash and verve 
that made it the most interesting fea- 
ture of the evening. The remainder 
of the program included pieces by 
Tchaikovsky and Wieniawski. Yolanda 
Bolofine was his sensitive accompanist. 
G. K. B. 


Gilopez Kabayao, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, March 18 (Debut) 


Gilopez Kabayao, young Filipino 
violinist, one of a family of musi 
cians, appeared two seasons ago in a 
joint recital with his sister. The 
present occasion was his debut as a 
soloist. Although he is only nineteen, 
the young artist maintained a quiet 
dignity of bearing that was impres- 
sive. He played the opening Brahms 
Sonata in D minor with sensitivity, 
taste, and insight. The remainder of 
the program, equally well set forth, 
consisted of Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Con- 
certo, in D minor; Bach’s Adagio and 
Fugue, from the unaccompanied Son- 
ata in C major; Sarasate’s Adios 
Montanas Mias; Paganini’s Caprice 
No. 129; Bloch’s Nigun; and Wien 
iawski’s Scherzo Tarantelle, 


G. K.B 


Columbia University Chorus 
McMillin Theatre, March 18 


This was the second concert given 
this season by the newly-formed 
Columbia University Chorus, conduc- 
ted by Jacob Avshalomoff. With the 
assistance of a chamber orchestra the 
chorus presented the first performance 
of the conductor’s cantata, How 
Long, Oh Lord, and what is believed 
to be the American premiere of 
Bruckner’s Mass in LD). A suite from 
Rameau’s Dardanus completed the 
program 

N. P. 
Juan Manén, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 18, 5:30 


Juan Manén, who was the first mu- 
sician to give a recital in Town Hall 
29 years ago, returned for a second 
appearance there, in the first of two 
scheduled programs The violinist 
also figured as composer and arranger 
in this program, which included Paga- 
nini’s posthumous Concerto in B 
minor, Mr. Manén’s arrangement; his 
own Concerto No. 3 (first New York 
performance) and ‘Turkey in the 


Straw; and the Chopin-Manén Ber- 
ceuse; and, in addition, Beethoven’s 
Romance in G major, and a Spanish 
Dance by Sarasate. A chamber or- 
chestra conducted by Morris Danziger 
assisted Mr. Manén in the two con- 
certos and the Romance; and Leon 
Pommers was at the piano in the 
other items. Mr. Manén displayed 
mature musicianship, lending his in- 
terpretations considerable charm and 
color. Although his pitch was rather 
tentative, his tone was warmly sensu- 
ous, if small. His new concerto is 
skillfully orchestrated and idiomatic 
for the violin. A derivative score 
in romantic idioms, its broad melo- 
dies are quite appealing. 


Felice Takakjian, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 19, 3:00 


Felice Takakjian’s recital had orig- 
inally been scheduled for Feb. 25, but 
illness had postponed it until this date. 
An arrangement of Bach’s Organ 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, which 
opened the program, received a sturdy, 
clean, and technically adroit perform- 
ance. Later in the afternoon the 
pianist gave an equally accomplished 
presentation of two modern works 
Kabalevsky’s Sonatina, Op. 13, No. 1, 
and Ernst Toch’s Ideas, Op. 69. The 
latter work, receiving its first New 
York performance at this time, is 
well named, since its four brief sec- 
tions are nothing more than undevel- 
oped statements of themes, which 
are, however, attractive in a wry, 
moderately dissonant fashion. 

In the romantic works in her pro- 
gram Brahms’ Edward Ballade, 
Beethoven’s Farewell Sonata, and a 
Chopin group—Miss Takakjian seemed 
less comfortable musically. She 
could surmount their technical prob 
lems easily, but was unable to project 
their content with much subtlety or 
warmth. Two Scarlatti sonatas were 
also included in her program. 


R. E. 


William Warfield, Baritone 
Town Hall, March 19, 3:00 (Debut) 


It is especially delightful to welcome 
a new recital artist when he comes to 
public attention virtually unknown. 
Mr. Warfield’s debut was the more 
impressive for qualities hitherto un 
revealed in several Broadway assign- 
ments, the latest of which was as 
Cal in Mare Blitzstein’s Regina. The 
Negro singer has, since his discharge 
from the Army, studied only a short 
time at the Eastman School and with 
the American Theatre Wing, and has 
worked in night clubs to make a liv- 
ing. The fruit of his work was ap- 
parent in a rich program, sumptuously 
sung. 

There is no facet of the singer’s art 
missing from Mr. Warfield’s equip- 
ment. First of all, he possesses a 
voice of great beauty and flexibility. 
His technical equipment includes a 
command of breath that enables him 
to spin out a tone to exquisite fine- 
ness; steadiness of support equal to 
the demands of every work he sang; 
a good trill (extraordinary, indeed, 
among male singers); and an even 
production throughout an uncommonly 
wide range. Yet all of these attri- 
butes seemed merely servants to the 
artistic purpose that pervaded every- 
thing he sang. In fact, the listener 
was prone to forget all technical con- 
siderations in the wealth of stylistic 
variety which was one of the singer’s 
most notable assets. 

This sure sense of style revealed its 
many sides as the afternoon pro 
gressed. Equally at ease in the dis- 
parate worlds of oratorio, spirituals, 
lieder, and French art songs, he 
brought to each its own coloration 
and a perceptive penetration into the 
meaning of texts. His opening group, 
called Songs of the Believer, included 
religious music by Schitz, Perotin, 
Handel, and Monteverdi, as well as 
traditional spirituals. Particularly fine 
were the flawless ornaments of Mon- 








Ira Marvin 


William Warfield, baritone, who made 


his New York recital debut recently, 
shown here with his teacher, Yves Tinayre 


teverdi’s Laudate Dominum in Sanctt 
jus, and the effortless negotiation ¢ 
florid passages in Thy glorious dee: 
inspired my tongue, from Handel 
Samson. 

In the Schubert and Loewe lied 
that followed, moods ranged from gz 
to grave, and each found its prop 
projection in the baritone’s interpr: 
tations. With the arrival of Faure 
La Bonne Chanson, nine 
poems by Verlaine, an enthralled aud 
ence witnessed another transformatior 
In this cycle, which demands a wid 
range of expression, he exhibited set 
sitivity of a high order, lyric tende: 
ness, and beautiful tone color 

An American group that include 
three new works demonstrated tha 
Mr. Warfield sang his native tongu 
with as impressively good diction a 
he had displayed in the art works « 
other lands. Sam Raphling’s Home 
sick Blues, to a poem by Langsto 
Hughes; Ernst Bacon’s setting o 
Carl Sandburg’s Brady; and Jolu 
Klein’s narrative ballad, The Led 
Road, to a poem by Smith Dawles 
were given first performances. M1: 


songs 


Warfield also sang Marion Bauer’ 
The Minstrel of Romance, Howar 
Swanson’s The Negro Speaks « 


Rivers, and Paul Bowles’ Cabin. He 
won his audience in this group as in 
others, and they summoned him bacl 
for two encores—Jubilee Shouts, in 
which he replaced his accompanist, 
Otto Herz, at the piano. Throughout 
the afternoon, Mr. Herz supplied a 
companiments of rare sensitivity. 


Kenny Wolf, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 19 (Debut) 


Kenny Wolf entered Western Re 
serve University at the age of ten 
At fourteen he graduated from Yak 
with a brilliant academic record 
chemistry student. For the last few 
vears—he is now 18—he has devote 
himself to intensive musical study un 
der Paul Hindemith and Artur Schna 
bel. He made his debut as_ pianist 
composer in Cleveland last year. 

This was Mr. Wolf's first New 
York recital, and he was represented 
on the program as composer by Ii 
Sonata No. 4 in E major (1950), in 
its first performance. For the rest, 
his offerings were fairly conventional 

Beethoven’s 32 Variations in ¢ 
minor; Mozart’s Sonata in B_ flat 
major, K. 333; six pieces from Bar 
tok’s Mikrokosmos; and Schubert’s 
posthumous Sonata in A major. Per 
haps the most rewarding aspect of hi 
playing was his clean articulation, but 
he handled the chordal sonorities ot 
the Beethoven variations very well. 
His rhythms in the Bartok pieces 
were precise, and in general his per 
formances showed intelligence and 
careful planning. The pianist revealed 
interpretative immaturity, however, 
and, aside from flashes of spontaneous 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Helen Traubel Returns 
To Columbia Artists 


Helen Traubel, leading dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
( pany, has announced her return 
to Columbia Artists Management 
(Lawrence Evans and Weinhold Di- 
vision), declaring it to be her feeling 
it they are the leading concert 
agement, and best able to provide 

with the kind of concert tours 

suit her career.” 
\ short time ago Mme. Traubel 
reached an agreement with the Metro 
politan covering her services next sea 


S She will appear in a full cycle 
of Wagner’s Ring operas and in sev 

eral performances of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde, as well as appearing for the 
fir time as the Marschallin in 


Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 

lt is well known that Columbia 
Artists Management guided Mme 
Traubel’s career for a period of ten 
vears, beginning immediately after her 
Wagnerian debut at the Metropolitan, 
as Sieglinde in Die Walktire, on Dec. 
28, 1939: and she continued to fill all 
engagements booked by Columbia 
through May, 1949. 

In welcoming Helen Traubel back 
to its roster of distinguished artists, 
(Columbia Artists Management stated 
that plans have been made for several 
tours, and that all of her engagements 
will receive the highly specialized at 
tention that is her due as a great dra 
matic soprano of our era, 

Columbia Artists Management con 
iders too that Mme. Traubel’s return 
signifies her accord with their policy 
ol “providing more good music for 
more people under sounder conditions 
than ever prevailed before in the musi- 
cal field.” 


Harris To Direct 
Cumberland Festival 


SEWANEE, TENN.—The George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, in Nash- 
ville, and the University of the South 
will sponsor the Cumberland Forest 
Festival at the university here for 
eight weeks beginning June 26. Roy 
Harris is director of the festival, 
which will serve as a graduate school 
or advanced study and academic 
credit in violin, viola, cello, piano, com- 
position, and theory. The festival will 
iso offer two series of six concerts 
cach, one series to be given here and 
he other in Nashville. The emphasis 
of the festival will be placed on strings, 
ind the concerts will be devoted 
largely to music for string ensembles. 

In addition to Mr. Harris, the fac- 
ulty will include Johana Harris, pian- 
ist; Josef Gingold and James Barrett, 
concertmaster and assistant concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra; 
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Helen Traubel at 
home greets Law- 
rence Evans and 


Kurt Weinhold, to 
whose management 
ial | she has returned 


Ben Greenhaus 


and William Lincer and Leonard Rose, 
first violist and principal cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Further information is available from 
Mr. Harris, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn 


Ann Arbor Festival 
Announces Schedule 
\NN Arpor, Micu.—The Philadel 


phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor, will participate in the 57th 
annual May Festival, to be presented 
in Hill Auditorium, of the University 
of Michigan. Six concerts will be 
plaved on May 4, 5, 6, and 7, and 
more than a dozen soloists will be 
heard 

At the opening concert, which Mr 
Ormandy will conduct, Liuba Welitch 
will sing the finale from Strauss’ 
Salome. The following evening Thor 
Johnson will direct the orchestra in 
Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 
with William Kincaid, flutist, Alexan 
der Hilsberg, violinist, and James 
Wolfe, pianist, as soloists; William 
Walton’s Viola Concerto, with Wil 
liam Primrose as soloist; and Bach's 
Magnificat, with the Choral Union, 
and with Norma Heyde, Blanche The- 
bom, Harold Haugh, and Mack Har- 
rell as soloists. 

On the afternoon of May 6, Mar- 
guerite Hood will conduct the Youth 
Chorus in Fletcher’s The Walrus and 
the Carpenter. Alexander Hilsberg 
will conduct the remainder of the pro 
gram, in which Jan Peerce will sing 
two groups of tenor arias. That night 
Mr. Ormandy will again conduct, and 
William Kapell will be heard as solo- 
ist in Rachmaninoff's Third Piano 
Concerto. 

The Choral Union will sing two 
works, Brahms’ Song of Destiny and 
Peter Mennin’s The Cycle, in the af 
ternoon program on May 7. Nathan 
Milstein will play Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto, and Mr. Johnson will be 
the conductor. The closing program 
that night, under Mr. Ormandy’s di- 
rection, will present Marian Anderson 
as soloist in Liszt’s Jeanne d’Arc au 
Bucher, Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, 
and other works. 


French Music Magazine 
Will Resume Publication 


Paris.—Pierre Wissmer will be edi- 
tor of La Revue Internationale de 
Musique, which will resume publica- 
tion after having been quiescent since 
before the war. The editorial board 
will include Nadia Boulanger, Arthur 
Honegger, Darius Milhaud, and 
others. Daniel Lesur will be the sec- 
retary, and Jacques de Menasce will 
report musical events in the United 
States. The first issue will discuss the 
Bach family. 


Bach Series 
To Inaugurate 
Berkshire Season 


Boston The Boston Symphony 
has announced that the 1950 Berk 
shire Festival, at Tanglewood, Mass., 
will be held between July 8 and Aug 
13. Three weekends of Bach and Mo- 
zart concerts in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall will be followed by three series 
of three concerts each in the Music 
Shed. Serge Koussevitzky continues 
as the festival conductor. 

Mr. Koussevitzky will conduct the 
weekend concerts, which will be 
given on Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons, beginning on July 
8 and ending on July 23. Four Bach 
and two Mozart programs are sched- 
uled. The former will offer the 
Brandenburg Concertos, as well as 
other instrumental works, and _ five 
cantatas. Hugh Ross will prepare the 
jach cantatas and will conduct two 
of them, and Gregor Piatigorsky and 
Ruth Posselt will appear as instru 
mental soloists. In the Mozart pro 
grams Lukas Foss and Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff will be heard as soloists. 

The concerts in the shed will take 
place on Thursday and = Saturday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. The 
programs, which will be conducted by 
Mr. Koussevitzky except where speci 
fied, are as follows 

July 27—Symphony No. 3, by Bee 
thoven; Symphony No. 2, by Sibelius 

July 29 Symphony No i by 
Bruckner; La Mer and two of the 
Nocturnes, by Debussey 

July 30, Leonard Bernstein conduct 
ing—Adagietto from Symphony for 
Classical Orchestra, by Harold Sha 


pero; Timon of Athens, by David 
Diamond; The Song of Songs, by 
Lukas Foss; Symphony No. 2, by 


Brahms. 

Aug. 3—Symphony No. 6, by Bee 
thoven; Death and Transfiguration 
and Till Eulenspiegel, by Strauss 

\ug. 5 Symphony No. 92, by 
Haydn; Piano Concerto No. 2, by 
Prokofieff, with Jorge Bolet as solo 
ist; the first performance of La Vita 
Nuova, for soprano, tenor, and or 
chestra, by Nicolas Nabokoff, with 
Frances Yeend and David Lloyd as so 
loists; Francesca da Rimini, — by 
Tchaikovsky. 

Aug. 6, Leonard Bernstein conduct 
ing Mother Goose Suite, Alborada 
del Gracioso, and the Piano Concerto, 
by Ravel, with Mr. Bernstein as solo 
ist-conductor in the 
cerpts trom Romeo and 
Berlioz. 

Aug. 10—Mass in B minor, by 
Bach, given in two parts, at 5 and 
8:15 

Aug. 12, EKleazar de Carvalho con 
ducting—Harold in Italy, by Berlioz, 
with Joseph de Pasquale as soloist; 
Escales, by Ibert; Choros No. 10, by 
Villa-Lobos 

Aug. 13—Symphony No. 6, by Pro 
kofieff; Symphony No. 1, by Brahms 


concerto; ex 
Juliet, by 


ee 
Rome Academy Institutes 
International Busoni Prize 
Rome.—The Accademia Nazionale 
di Santa Cecilia, sponsored by the 
Italian Government, has instituted a 
biennial International Ferruccio Bu 
soni Prize, worth two million lire, in 
honor of the Italian composer. The 
prize will be awarded to a living com 
poser whose work is recognized as 
significant in contemporary musical 
life. An international jury of music 
critics will make the award, and the 
jury’s first meeting will be held on 
July 27, the anniversary of Busoni’s 
death. At that time the jury will in 
clude Paul Collaer, Andrea della 
Corte, Guido M. Gatti, Cecil Gray, 
Massimo Mila, Guido Pannain, Luigi 
‘Ronga, Boris de Schloezer, and Hein- 
rich Strobel. Mario Corti, technical 
adviser of the academy, is the secre- 
tary of the commission in charge of 
the award 


* WOW—a disturbing and un-natural change 
in pitch, caused by even the slightest 
variation from a constant playing speed. 


As a spont excl 





tion of astonishment, 
a “wow” is considered ptable .. . but in 
a phonograph, a “wow” is decidedly unwel- 
come. We can assure you that with the 
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High Fidelity 








REK-O-KUT 


Recitalist 


the only “wow” that you will hear will be 
that of your own pleased amazement. You 
will hear authentic music reproduction. 

You will hear absolute tonal balance. 

You will hear a pleasing blend of brilliant 
highs with natural bass. 

Whether the Recitalist is played for hun- 
dreds in an auditorium (with volume raised) 
or for you alone, while relaxing in the com- 
fort of your living room (with volume 
greatly subdued) —you will feel the animated 
presence of the artists evoked for an en- 
chanting and realistic visit. 

The Recitalist is a ‘‘flexible’’ instrument. 
A microphone input enables “‘mixing"” of 
live music or voice, simultaneously with a 
recording being played on phono... or use 
as a high fidelity public address system. By 
connecting an FM or AM tuner in the radio 
input, the Recitalist becomes a superb broad- 
cast receiver. 

The POLYPHONIC SELECTOR, an en- 
gineering feature exclusive with REK-O- 
KUT, maintains tonal balance and equaliza- 
tion for the particular selection being played 
on any type of record, whether it be a stand- 
ard pressing, high fidelity broadcast tran- 
scription, or long-playing micro-groove — 
whether of American or foreign make. 

The REK-O-KUT Recitalist is the only 
full-range, three (3) speed portable phono- 
graph that painstakingly balances the re- 
sponse characteristics of amplifier, speaker 
and speaker enclosure. By carefully compen- 
sating the natural resonances of these three 
components, undesirable reverberations are 
avoided. 

FEATURES 
TURNTABLE: Precision machined aluminum, Three 
speeds (78, 45 and 33-1/3 KI’PM.) Internal rim 
drive. Heavy duty, dynamically balanced motor 
PICKUP ARM: 16” with dual stylus cartridge, Plays 
up to 16” broadcast transcriptions, standard com 
mercial pressings and micro-groove records 
SPEAKER: 8” PM type, built to our exacting 
specifications with 6.8 ounce Alnico V magnet 
AMPLIFIER: Frequency response is controlled by 

Polyphonic Selector 

Position #1: Uniform within ldb from 50 to 15,000 

cycles 

Position #2: Bass up 4db at 100 cycles, treble 

uniform above 5,000 cycle 

Position #3: Bass up 6db at 100 cycles, treble 

uniform above 5,000 cycles 

Position #4: Uniform from 50 to 3,000 cycles, in 

creasingly sharp cut-off l4db down at 
10,000 cycles 
Model RP-43C (Recitalist) . . $179.95 Net 
Write for deacriptive literature. 

REK-O-KUT — Choice of the studio engi- 

neer ... as well as the recording artist. 


REK-O-KUT CO., Inc. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
sentiment, both the Schubert and the 
Mozart sonatas were virtually devoid 
of emotion. 





Mr. Wolf’s own sonata is in three 
long movements and contains at least 
twice as many styles. The finale, in 
the busy, athletic manner so popular 
nowadays with young composers, is 
the most concise and the most suc- 
cessful. Here the influence of Hinde- 
mith is clear, while elsewhere Mr. 
Wolf weaves snatches of melody and 
harmony reminiscent of composers 
trom Chopin to Barték into fairly 
fluent patterns, pianistic and promis- 
ing if undistinguished. 


—A. B. 


Jeanne Rosenblum, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 19, 5:30 


Jeanne Rosenblum, a pianist of 
solid technical and musical attain- 
ments, presented a long and varied 
program that included Rameau’s Ga- 
votte and Variations; Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Chorale and F ugue ; Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 90; Chopin’s G minor 
Ballade; Ulysses Kay’s Six Inven- 
tions; the first performance of Her- 
bert Haufrecht’s Whoa, Little Horses, 
and other Preludes; and pieces by 
Liszt and Liapounoff. Her playing 
was accurate, and her approach sin- 
ere. None of the works posed tech- 
nical problems for her, though few 
if them seemed to arouse her imagi- 
nation. While the pianist lacked 
sufficient variety of touch and color 
o give her interpretations unusual 
interest, she faithfully adhered to the 
style of each work, projecting it in 
outlines if not in full. 

The Haufrecht preludes are eight, 
brief, descriptive pieces in a con- 
ventionally dissonant idiom. They 


effectively represent such fauna as 
horses, fish, gorillas, and children. 
—A. 


>. 


Lotte Landau, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 19 (Debut) 


Lotte Landau, who was born in 
Berlin, won a scholarship in piano at 
the Tobias Matthay School in London, 
and has since been graduated from 
Brooklyn College and Columbia Uni- 
versity, has appeared previously as 
soloist with the Kinor Symphonietta 
and with the Carnegie Pops Orches- 
tra, under the direction of her brother, 
Siegfried Landau. This recital marked 
her solo debut, and her program was 
a long and exacting one. It included 
Bach’s Organ Prelude in G minor; 
Mozart’s Rondo in D major, K. 485; 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 

No. 2; Scriabin’s Poem, Op. 32, 
No. 1; Debussy’ s Doctor Gradus ad 
Parnassum; the first performance of 
her brother’ s suite of sketches, At the 
Recital; Chabrier’s Scherzo-Valse; 
and two groups of Liszt and Chopin 
pieces. To Miss Landau must go the 
credit of playing correctly, exhibiting 
a good memory, and being aware of 
the importance of coloring what she 
plays with some imagination. Yet 
there was an underlying, fundamental 
lack of knowledge . to basic styles, 
structural forms, and, often, the pure 
mechanics of producing sounds from 
a piano. ; a. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 20 


It was a pleasure to find Vladimir 
Horowitz repeating Samuel Barber’s 
Sonata for Piano, which he had in- 
troduced to New York at a recital 
earlier this season. His performance 
was not only technically superb, but it 
revealed a sincere affection for the 
music and a keen understanding of its 
structural complexities. Mr. Barber 
has written a work that is as dazzling 
and sonorously impressive as the last 
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three Prokofieff sonatas, and musically 
more interesting. It is essentially ro- 
mantic and traditional in its style, 
despite its contemporary pera 
idiom, and there is no reason why 
should not become popular with Mr. 
Horowitz’s audiences, if he keeps it in 
his repertoire. Some of the auditors 
at this recital were restive, but they 
were won over by the eloquence and 
conviction of Mr. Horowitz’s inter- 
pretation. 

The program opened with Clemen- 
tis Sonata in B flat major, Op. 47, 
No. 2, from the first movement of 
which Mozart borrowed the theme for 
the allegro of his Overture to Die 
Zauberflote. Mr. Horowitz  substi- 
tuted the slow movement of Clemen- 
ti’s Sonata in C major, Op. 34, No. 1, 
for the original slow movement of the 
3 flat Sonata, feeling that it is musi- 
cally superior, and can replace the 
original without violating the struc- 
ture of the sonata. Clementi’s sonatas 
are well worth reviving, especially 
when they are played as buoyantly as 
Mr. Horowitz played them. Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations Sérieuses, Schu- 
mann’s Blumenstiick, Chopin’s Ballade 
in A flat major, Etude in C sharp 
minor, Op. 25, Andante Spianato et 
Grande Polonaise Brillante, and Noc- 
turne in F minor, and Prokofieff’s 
Toccata completed the program. The 
final encore was Mr. Horowitz's own 
Carmen Fantasy. 

—R. S. 


Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, March 20 


The fourth and last concert of the 
series this group has given this sea 
son had as_ participating artists 
Joseph Fuchs and Carlton Cooley, 
violinists; Lillian Bog violist; the 
Kroll Quartet—William Kroll, and 
Louis Graeler, violinists; Nathan 
Gordon, violist; and Avron Twer- 
dowsky, cellist — and Leo Smit, 
pianist. It was a concert of high 
merit, chamber music at its best. 
Aaron Copland’s Sonata for Piano 
and Violin received an enormously 
effective performance by Mr. Fuclhis 
and Mr. Smit. They set a high stan- 
dard of performance for the evening, 
but the rest were equal to the chal- 


lenge. Lillian Fuchs’ playing of 
Bach’s unaccompanied Suite No. 4, 
in E flat major, was marked by a 


good tone, and moments of beautiful 
playing, but much of its effectiveness 
was lost because of excessive freedom 
in the dance rhythms. The character- 


istic rhythmic line was too often 
broken and what emerged sounded 
like romantic rubato. 


a magnifi- 
Kabalevsky’s Quartet 
the first in America. 
With its perfect ensemble, exquisite 
tone, and an ability to communicate 
the subtle changes and shifting colors, 
a better performance could scarcely 
be imagined. While it is written in 
traditional quartet style, the com- 
poser’s economy of means in the use 
of melodic or rhythmic devices gives 


The Kroll Quartet gave 
cent reading of 
No. 2p Op. 4H, 


compactness to the work. Mozart's 
String Quintet in D major, K. 583, 
also impeccably played, closed the 
concert. 

—G. K. B. 


Joseph Bernstein, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 21 (Debut) 
Serious musicianship, 
technique, and a warm, full tone were 
the excellent qualities Joseph Bern- 
stein disclosed in his first New York 
recital, The violinist, a 


considerable 


former con- 
cert-master of the Israel Philhar- 
monic, has, since he came to this 
country, served on the faculty at 
Tanglewood. His program, an am- 
bitious one, included three sonatas 


Nardini’s D major; 
No. 2 (unaccompanied); and Bee- 
thoven’s A minor, Op. 23; the Gla- 
zounoff Concerto, Op. 82; the first 
performance of Robert Starer’s 
folksy, spirited and charming Intro- 
duction and Horra; and items by 
Paganini, Szymanowski, and Barték, 
in arrangements. 


Roger’s Op. 91, 





- 





Frederick Marantz 


Janice Moudry 


In matters of technique and ton 
Mr. Bernstein afforded continua! plea 
sure, aside from climactic moments 
where sustained tones became a bit 
strident. But musically the violinist 
did not let himself go until the sec 
ond half of the recital, and then rath 
er sporadically. While he alway 
observed the markings of the scor¢ 
his interpretations did not in genera 
convey the inner substance of th 
music. There were, happily, some ex 
ceptions, such as the finale of th 
3eethoven sonata, for which he sun 
moned intensity and abandon; th 
Szymanowski-Kochanski Chant d 
Roxane; and the Bart6dk’-Székel 


Roumanian Dances, whose broodin 
nostalgia he projected impressivel 
Paul Ulanowsky was the accompanis 

—A.I 


Frederick Marantz, Harpsichordist 
Times Hall, March 21 

Johann Sebastian Bach’s birthda 
was celebrated by Frederick Marant 


with a well-selected program consist 
ing of the Partita No. 2 in C minor 
Two Part Inventions in D major, |} 
major, A minor, B flat major, and | 
minor; Preludes and Fugues in | 
major, D major, and C minor, fron 
The Well-Tempered Clavier, Book 

French Suite No. VI, in E major 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; an 


Toccata in D major. It seemed in 
possible, as one listened to this music 
on the instrument for which it wa 
conceived, that the man who wrote i 
was born 265 years ago. Althougl 
the program was long and taxing, 

seemed short, so different was eacl 
work from the others in differen 
genres, 

Mr. Marantz is a musician of high 
intelligence and fine taste who ha 
obviously made a thorough study oi 
Bach’s music and the problems in 
volved in its performance. His regis 
tration was discreet, even sober, but 
always appropriate, and his treatment 
of ornaments was also admirable, if 
cautious. His most notable perform 


ances were those of the Chromati: 
Fantasy and Fugue and the French 
Suite in E major. He played the 


Chromatic Fantasy in rhapsodic style, 
without losing the line or rhythm 
continuity. The magnificent final 
measures were nobly conceived, and 
the fugue had its proper inexorable 
stride and deliberate pace. In the 
French Suite, Mr. Marantz revealed 
a sensitivity of touch (for touch does 
influence the tone of the harpsichord, 
contrary to statements in many refer 
ence works) and a variety of color in 
registration that he had not previously 
brought into play. Only in the final 
gigue did he tall victim to a rhythm 


instability that also made itself felt 
in the Toccata and in the B minor 
Invention. Mr. Marantz played 


Maendler harpsichord of beautiful 


tone and sturdy sonority. 


Jacques Bronstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 22 


Jacques Bronstein gave a commen 
orative Bach program in the presence 
of a small audience, which applauded 
him in friendly fashion. His offerings 
consisted of the E flat minor Pre 
lude from the first book of the Well 
Tempered Clavier, the Fantasy in 
C minor, the E minor Partita, Liszt’s 

(Continued on page 22) 
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METROPCLITAN OPERA 


La Traviata, March 13 


This late-season performance of 
Verdi's La Traviata answered ade- 
quately to the specific demands of the 
score and the drama without engaging 
upon the listener's imagination or per- 
suading him that the particular inter- 
preters of the evening were pos- 
sessed of revelatory insight. Dorothy 
Kirsten, an ingratiating but cool Vi- 
oletta, sang impeccably, with more 
attention than usual to the devices 
of legato phrasing and piquant accent, 
but she never achieved the impas- 
sioned utterance of which the fourth 
act of Puccini’s Manon Lescaut has 
shown her capable. Charles Kull- 
man’s Alfredo may best be described 
as experienced and authoritative, since 
he was not in easy voice. Frank Guar- 
rera mnade a static figure of the elder 
Gerinont, as most baritones do. In his 
singing, however, he demonstrated a 
praiseworthy, and for him unusual (at 
least at the Metropolitan), willing- 
ness to modulate his voice, and he 
preserved a sympathetic balance with 
Miss Kirsten’s lyric tone throughout 
the second-act duet. Jonel Perlea 
condiicted, and the shorter roles were 
carricd capably by Thelma Votipka, 
Thelrna Altman, Paul Franke, George 
Cehanovsky, Lawrence Davidson, and 


Osie Hawkins. wit, = 


La Bohéme, March 16 


Frederick Jagel, substituting at the 
last minute for Charles Kullman, sang 
Rodolfo resoundingly and well at the 
sixth hearing of the Puccini work, in 
whicl: he had not appeared since 1946. 
He was a really convincing person- 
age, as was Nadine Conner, who ap- 
peared for the first time this season 
as Mimi, in a performance that gen- 
erally lacked spirit and cohesion. The 
four Bohemians rarely brought true 
animation and unity to their antics. 
Miss Conner’s death scene, however, 
brought the action to a climactic pitch. 
She was a truly affecting and pitiable 
heroine, and sang with lovely tone and 
nuance. The cast included Italo Tajo, 
as Colline; Gerhard Pechner, as 
Benoit and Alcindoro; and Giuseppe 
Valdengo as Marcello (the first time 
this season for all three) ; Lois Hunt, 
as Musetta; and Clifford Harvuot, as 
Schaunard. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 


ducted. ~O. E. 


Carmen, March 17 


The new feature of the season’s 
eighth performance of Carmen was 
the first appearance of the season of 
Raoul Jobin as Don José. The rest 
of the cast was familiar—Irra Petina 
as (armen, Anne Bollinger as Micaé- 
la, Frank Guarrera as Escamillo, and 
George Cehanovsky, Leslie Chabay, 
Lorenzo Alvary, John Baker, Thelma 
Votipka, and Lucielle Browning in les- 
ser roles. Tilda Morse, Aida Alvarez, 
and Leon Varkas were the ballet so- 
loists, and Jonel Perlea again con- 
ducted 


Se 


Die Walkiire, March 18, 2:00 

The season’s final Die Walkiire was, 
by and large, a very praiseworthy one. 
A superlative element from start to 
finish was Fritz Stiedry, whose in- 
Spiration pervaded every moment and 
caused one to overlook weaker stage 
features, of which there were not a 
fev Max Lorenz, the Siegmund, 
seemed in better than his usual vocal 
form (at least during the first half of 
the opening act); and although his 
movements and posturings were ex- 
agverated, they at least did not fly 
in the face of the psychology of the 
part, like certain other impersona- 
tions the Metropolitan has exhibited. 
Mr. Lorenz is, at all events, experi- 
enced in the dramatic traditions of 
the Festspielhaus. Rose Bampton’s 
Sicglinde likewise indulged in over- 


April, 1950 


done stage business, and her approach 
was only too often from the wrong 
interpretative angle. Her singing was 
spread and breathy, and deteriorated 
steadily as the performance _ pro- 
gressed. 

Emanuel List’s Hunding had un- 
usual merit, and Herbert Janssen’s 
Wotan maintained its long-established 
niveau. This listener (and doubt- 
less not a few others) have repeatedly 
wondered why Mr. Janssen persist- 
ently sings, in the third act, “So leicht 
wahntest du Wonne der Liebe erwor- 
ben” where Wagner has written 
“Wonne des Herzens erworben.” Bar- 
ring the Valkyr battle cry, Helen 
Traubel’s voice sounded at its sump- 
tuous best, alike in the Todesverkiind 
igung and in the closing scene with 
Wotan. Blanche Thebom’s  Fricka, 
though it lacked the great format, was 
definitely a superior embodiment 


rr. ©. 
La Bohéme, March 18 


tice, replacing Jan Peerce. He 
his two arias competently. 

Also on the positive side were the 
charmingly sung Zerlina of Nadine 
Conner, who appeared in the role 
for the first time this season, replacing 
Patrice Munsel; and the dignified por 
trayals of Regina Resnik, as Donna 
Elvira, and Nicola Moscona, as the 
Commendatore. Others whose imper- 
sonations were familiar were Paul 
Schoeffler, in the title role; Salvatore 
Jaccaloni, as Leporello; and Mack 
Harrell, as Masetto. Max Rudoli 
conducted 


sang 


—Q.E 
Parsifal, March 21 


Of the three Parsifal representa- 
tions scheduled at the Metropolitan 
before the close of the season, the 
first, given for the benefit of the 


New York Diet Kitchen Association, 
had several news features. The least 
novel, yet the most gratifving, was 
the return to the musical direction 
of this immensely sensitive work of 
Fritz Stiedry. Mr. Stiedry’s treat 
ment of the score is technically, im 
aginatively, and spiritually in the 


Frederick Jagel as Rodolfo 





























For the first time since 1943 the great Parsifal tradition, which d as well as the dramatic imagination 
Metropolitan cancelled a scheduled scends from Hermann Levi by way and resource te suggest then Ob 
opera and substituted another when ©f Felix Mottl and Karl Muck. It Vv" usly, the SCCONG act was the most 
this La Bohéme was given on a Sat- ‘15 filled with the elevation and the — trying. The subtleties of its em 
urday night in place of Lucia di Lam- amplitude the masterpiece calls for tional transiti ns trom tenderness t¢ 
mermoor. The illness of Patrice Mun This conductor is, happily, not bent seduction and thence to poignant ¢n 
sel, who was to have sung the title on adapting the fundamental temy. treaties and stor ragings still elude 
role in Donizetti's opera, brought ©! the festival play to the supposed her , , 
about the substitution. In the Puccini ‘"equirements of the modern age. He \ great deal of Miss Traubel’s 
work the singers were Nadine Conner realizes, for one thing, that an es singing was superb. For the greater 
as Mimi, Lois Hunt as Musetta, Jan sential of Parsifal is a kind of time- part the musi lay very well her 
Peerce as Rodolfo, Francesco Valen lessness, which no interpreter of the voice, and she negotiated the high 
tino as Marcello, George Cehanovsky score who aims to step up its pace tones and the difficult leaps the 
as Schaunard. Nicola Moscona as  ¢an_rightly capture. latter part of the garden BCom with 
Colline, Gerhard Pechner as Benoit The first Kundry here of Helen complete Pisa Pine The rhe 
and Alcindoro, Paul Franke as  Jraubel was another novelty of the “lachte” with its drop from a high B 
Parpignol, and John Baker as the occasion; likewise, the first Gurne veld ay a dies on _ “haieoal 
Sergeant. Giuseppe Antonicelli con manz of Jerome Hines. Max L “slg radheaenaesc geet ets seta 
ducted. renz, who had not yet embodied from this sopran¢ Foolishly she ven 

—W, P Parsifal in New York, undertook a ‘ured to take a high B in the p fy 
*"* role whose dramatic business he has “dich weth’ ich ihm zum ( cleit 
Don Giovanni, March 20 had plentiful chance to absorb at although Wagner's autograph show 
ae : . _ Bayreuth. Miss Traubel’s  Kundry that he wrote a middle B and no alter 
‘ lhe fourth and final performance of promised to be more or less of a prob- native at all. The Herzeleide narra 
Mozart's opera showed progressive Jem and such, indeed, it was. To be tive, earlier in the act, if not deey 
deterioration over the first three. The = wholly candid, the soprano’. portrayal ©! otional, was tonally Miss Tra 
stage direction was relaxed in the ex at this disclosure proved to be tenta vocalism at its finest 
treme, and curtain calls out of char tive and insufficiently developed The lerome Hines Voce Wa uit 
acter often made the noble work re complex and vastly subtle psychology ably suited to the music of Gurnemat 
semble a series of music-hall turns of the part she has not yet clearls and his delivery of it stamped hi 
The orchestra was listless and often seized. and the dramatic business its most promising exponent c 
at odds with the singers. Ljuba Wel realization calls for seemed sketch part once he has acquired a grasp of 
itch, acting restlessly, clung to her and inadequate. As the Loathly Dam its dramatic meaning. In this pertor 
luckless suitor during the Non mi dir sel of the first act she had a tendency ance, his embodiment was quite u 
with inappropriate coquettishness, and to be too much in the picture; whil formed and amateurish Max Lore Nz 
in places sang her own version of the as the pentitent of the third she despite his frayed voice and his in 
text. Charles Kullman stepped into seemed to lack the spiritual vibra corrigible tendency to pose and att 
the part of Don Ottavio at short no- tions of this aspect of the character, (Continued on page 23) 
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(Continued from page 20) 
transcription of the A minor Organ 
Prelude and Fugue, Busoni’s tran- 
scription of the Chaconne, and, to 
conclude, the D minor Clavier Con- 
certo, in which he was accompanied 
by a small orchestra conducted by 
Raphael Bronstein. 

Mr. Bronstein played with earnest- 
ness and _ sobriety. His _ technical 
achievements were of neither the best 
nor the worst. But his performances 
displayed little variety or expressive- 
ness. In some _ respects the best 
achievements of the evening were the 
D minor Concerto, and, somewhat 
earlier, parts of the E minor Partita. 

—H. F. P. 





Bennett and Bone, Duo-Pianists 
Times Hali, March 22 (Debut) 


More than half of the works that 
Elsie Bennett and Madeline Bone, 
Canadian duo-pianists, included in 
their first New York recital were 
transcriptions—in one instance a 
double process yielded the pianists’ 
own transcription of Friedman’s ar- 
rangement of ballet music from 
Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice. This 
lent the program the somewhat patchy 
quality of dinner music, but it was 
not without its rewards. 

The pianists were technically com- 
petent, although the extremes of deli- 
cacy and sonorousness were not at 
their command, the passagework was 
occasionally cloudy, and the massive 
effects were sometimes hard in tone. 
Their musicianship was on the same 
substantial plane, while lacking some 
niceties of ~ m Mg 

Miss Bennett and Miss Bone were 
particularly successful in their per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s O Night, 
O Love, and in their own arrangement 
of the waltzes from Delibes’ Naila. In 


the former the long rise and fall of 
the music was well calculated and the 


nocturnal mood beautifully evoked. 
The Delibes waltzes had admirable 


verve and brilliance. Some of the 
ry ’ 

shorter works, such as Enders’ Rus- 
er 

sian Picnic and Saint-Saéns’ The 


Aquarium were handled with equal 


felicity. Other works in the program 
included three Bach _ transcriptions, 
Lennox Berkeley’s Polka, and ar- 


rangements of works by Moussorgsky, 
Mozart, Gossec, and Frescobaldi. 
—R. E. 


Willard Tressel, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 23 (Debut) 


Willard Tressel, who was born in 
Detroit, is twenty years old. He has 
given recitals in his native city and 
neighboring towns, but this was his 
New York debut. His program con- 
sisted of Vivaldi’s Sonata in D ma- 
jor, realized and elaborated by Res- 
pighi; the Grave and Fugue, from 
Bach’s Sonata in A minor for violin 
alone; Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto 
in G minor, Op. 63; Beethoven’s Son- 


ata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2; and 
shorter pieces by Kabalevsky, Gard- 
ner, and Wieniawski. 

The young violinist at once dis- 
closed taste and musical refinement, 
in his performance of the Vivaldi 
sonata, His left hand was agile; 


his pitch generally accurate; and his 
bowing arm flexible. In cantilena his 
tone was sweet and pleasant in qual- 
ity, and he did not try to force it into 
unnatural proportions. He did not 
reveal the insight or power to sustain 
the Bach music, however; or the 
imagination to bring out the sardonic 
irony and elusive melancholy of the 
Prokofieff concerto. His attacks in 
the finale were accurate but weak. 
Mr. ‘Tressel is unquestionably a 
talented and well trained violinist, but 
his performances did not disclose 
much originality or temperament. The 
expert but oversubdued accompanist 
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was Carlo Bussotti, who handled the 
piano reduction of the orchestral ac- 
companiment of the Prokofieff con- 
certo very tactfully. 

—k.S 


Barbara Custance, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 22 


Barbara Custance’s program includ- 
ed Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1 
a Chopin group; and 
3rahms, Shostakovich, Debussy, Liszt, 
and Scarlatti. She apeared to best 
advantage in the Beethoven sonata. 
Here she showed a real insight into 
the music that largely compensated 
for her slight technical limitations in 
achieving volume or clarity in fortis- 
simos. Her fingers were precise, 
her touch full of color and lights 
and shades; her sense of phrase and 
form—and above all, of phychological 
crises in the music—enabled her to 
give an expressive performance. 

The Brahms music too, was poet- 
icaly treated, and had strength. The 
Chopin was much less well handled, 
for the mood and style of the florid 
pianistic school clearly did not ap- 
peal to her as much, or receive as 
understanding treatment as the more 
formal music. Miss Custance’s de- 
ficiencies were more in the sphere of 
technique than in that of interpreta- 
tion. With greater relaxation, a 
larger tone might become available 
without hardening or inaccuracies 


~. GM. 


, 


pieces by 


New York Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Hall, March 24 


3ach’s B minor Mass has in recent 
years become almost as much a cus- 
tom with the New York Oratorio 
Society as Handel’s Messiah. True, 
the performances are by no means as 
meritorious as those of the Handel 
oratorio, but the Mass is in many re- 
spects a tougher proposition. Some day 
or other the society may get down 
to as thorough and painstaking a re- 
study of it as has latterly become 
the portion of Messiah; but for the 
present the productions of the Mass 
under Alfred Greenfield, for all their 
sincerity and honest labor, occupy no 
such distinguished plane. 

One might have expected this one, 
in consideration of Bach’s bicenten- 
nial, to have been more carefully 
studied and sandpapered. But in the 
main it was the spirited, vet routine, 
affair of recent seasons. Perhaps the 
second half went rather more forcibly 
than the first, but that is nothing un- 
usual. One would like a sharper 
rhythm a large part of the time, a 
finer balance and clarity, and a keen- 
er definition of some of the counter- 
point. Also, a fresher quality of vocal 
tone and less of an impulse to let the 
faster movements degenerate into 
something like a scramble. 

The best work of the soloists (Su- 
sanne Freil, soprano, Lydia Summers, 
contralto, Brent Williams, tenor, and 
Floyd Worthington, baritone) was ac- 
complished by the two ladies. Miss 
Summer’s delivery of the Agnus Dei, 
in particular, was exceptionally beau- 
tiful and deeply moving. The society 
continues to assign the Quoniam to 
the male chorus rather than to a solo 
bass, as prescribed, and the result is 
never satisfactory. The orchestra 
played adequately, except for the usu- 
al troubles of the high trumpets. Out- 
standing were the contributions of 
Lois Wann, oboist; Frederick Wil- 
kins, flutist; and Frank Gullino, the 
concertmaster. The chorus of the so- 
ciety was augmented by the New 
University Chapel Choir. A reverent 
audience filled Carnegie Hall for the 
performance, which was the twenty- 
fourth in the history of the group. 

—H. F. P. 


Irma Cooper, Soprano 
Lubomir Vichegonov, Bass 
Town Hall, March 24 


The Debut and Encore Concerts 
Foundation introduced Irma Cooper, 
soprano, to New York audiences at 





the last of its sixth season’s concerts, 
The other recitalist of the occasion 
was Lubomir Vichegonov, bass of the 
Metropolitan. 

Miss Cooper disclosed a voice of 
pleasing quality, generally well pro- 
duced except for occasional breathi- 
ness. The opening group by Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart, found the so- 
prano rather ill at ease, vocally and 
interpretatively ; but what was appar- 
ently nervousness seemed to wear 
away in the succeeding Marx-Debussy 
group, which she sang with musical 
sensibility as well as with more reson- 
ant timbre. Again in her English 
group, Miss Cooper projected varying 
moods convincingly, bringing a puar- 
ticularly delicate charm to Naginski’s 
The Pasture. David Garvey gave lier 
excellent support at the piano. 

Mr. V ichegonov’ s contributions con- 
sisted of lieder by Schubert and 
Schumann; arias from Mozart's The 
aoe F lute and Moussorgsky’s Be ris 
Goudonoff; songs by Glinka, Rach- 
manioff, and Tchaikovsky; and, with 
Miss Cooper, Piu tranquilla l’alna 
sento, from Verdi's La Forza el 
Destino. His rich, powerful voice was 
heard to excellent advantage in ‘he 
monologue from the Moussorg-ky 
opera, which he sang with consicer- 
able dramatic conviction. Of the Rus- 
sian songs, all of which he sang sensi- 
tively, Rachmanioff’s doleful In the 
Silence of the Night was outstanding. 
The German lieder and Mozart aria, 
however, found Mr. Vachegonoy on 
less positive ground, although his in- 
terpretations were well considered if 
not expressively revealing. Martin 
Rich was his accompanist. 

\ B. 


Janice Moudry, Contralto 
Town Hall, March 25, 3:00 (Debut) 


Janice Moudry, in her first New 
York recital, made a promising im- 
pression. The young Minnesota con- 
tralto, who sang in Mohler’s Das Lied 
von der Erde at Tanglewood last sum- 


mer, presented lieder by Brahms 
Wolf, and Mahler; songs by Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Faure, 





Debussy, Dupare, and Arthur Bergh; 
and a group of Kentucky mountain 
folksongs. Her unusually lovely voice 
was even in scale and freely produced. 
It seemed to encompass a wide range 
with ease, and was especially rich in 
timbre in the low register. 

While the purely vocal aspects of 
Miss Moudry’s performances were a 
constant delight, their interpretative 
aspects were less consistently impres- 
sive. The contralto was at her best 
in songs in lighter vein, such as Mah- 
ler’s Des Antonius von Padua Fisch- 
predigt, Moussorgsky’s In the Corner, 
and Debussy’s Mandoline. Songs of 
more serious cast did not fare as well. 
But if the contralto showed the im- 
maturities of youth as far as expres- 
sive communication was concerned, 
she brought a tasteful musicality to 
her offerings that suggested, if it did 
not always completely convey, the 
emotional feeling. 


\.B. 
Elmer Bernstein, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 25, 5:30 
There was a youthful zest about 
Elmer Bernstein’s playing that made 
his recital more than a routine per- 
formance. With a manner that was 


as easy and unpretentious as_ his 
playing, Mr. Bernstein did not seek 
to dazzle his hearers with mere feats 
of bravura, but was content to let 
the music speak for itself. Particu- 
larly effective were the three pieces 
from Schumann’s Waldscenen—ln- 
trance, The Prophet Bird, and The 
Inn. Mr. Bernstein also gave an im- 
pressive account of himself in Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata Sonata, : 
which he brought sincerity and a la 

of pretention. Poulenc’s * ngechde le 
received a sensitive performance, and 
the following Toccata had the re- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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(Continued from page 21) 


tudinize, demonstrated a real under- 
standing of the name part even when 
he overplayed it. Herbert Janssen’s 
Amfortas was, as ever, authoritative, 
while Gerhard Pechner, by reason of 
his forceful diction, made once again 
an unexcelled Klingsor. Nicola Mos- 
cona repeated his wonted Titurel. 

The temple choruses, if not  in- 
variably in tune, sang rather better 
than they have in recent seasons, as 
did the Flower Maidens. But their 
costuming and their evolutions re- 
mained an oft-told tale. The attendance 
was slim. Parsifal is not a reper- 
toire opera, as no one realized better 
than Wagner himself. 


—H. F. P. 
Madama Butterfly, March 22 


The sixth repetition of Madama 
3utterfly embodied only one change 
in cast—Osie Hawkins’ first appear- 
ance of the season as the Bonze. Licia 
Albanese was the Butterfly and 
Charles Kullman the Pinkerton. John 
Brownlee was the Sharpless, and the 
less lengthy roles were taken by 
Thelma Altman, Maxine Stellman, 
Ales-io de Paolis, George Cehanov- 
sky, and Denis Harbour. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted. 


—N,. P. 
Faust, March 23 


All the singers in the season’s 
seventh presentation of Gounod’s 
Faust had appeared in their roles 
earlier, and with Wilfred Pelletier 
gain conducting the performance was 
generally better integrated than it 
had been at the midpoint of the sea- 
son. Dorothy Kirsten sang well and 
was a demure if somewhat cool 
Mai uerite; and Giuseppe di Stefano, 
in beautiful voice, sang with a real 
sense of vocal character in the first 
act. Italo Tajo was in poor vocal 
condition as Mephistopheles, — but 
carried through his individual dra- 
matic conception of the part effectively 
enough. Anne Bollinger was a pert 
Siébel and Robert Merrill a sturdy 
and effective Valentin. Claramae 
Turner and Denis Harbour rounded 
out the ‘ast. 

| oe So 


Carmen, March 24, 1:00 


The fifth of the special students’ 
matinees, presented under the auspices 
the Metropolit un Opera Guild, was 
the season’s ninth presentation of Car- 
men. It was also the first time at the 
opera house that Jean Madeira had 
sung the title role and Giuseppe Val- 
dengo the part of Escamillo. Paula 
Lenchner appeared for the first time 
this season as Micaéla. 

Both vocally and dramatically, Miss 
Madeira’s Carmen was a well rou- 
tined impersonation of the tempestu- 
ous heroine. In the second act, particu- 
larly, she conveyed Carmen’s alternat- 
ing moods with admirable conviction. 
In her dance for Don José she han- 
dled the castanets ably and managed 
not to sound out of breath at the end. 
Her large, dark voice was well suited 
to the role and encompassed the full 
range of the music without effort, 
even if, on occasion, it was not as 
flexibly used as might have been de- 
sired. 

Mr. Valdengo made a jaunty Esca- 
millo in the second act, but his sing- 
ing of the Toreador Song was rough 

cally and musically. Miss Lenchner 
Was a properly demure Micaéla, and 
sang her duet with Don José and her 
third-act aria with attractive, substan- 
tial tone. The rest of the cast was 
familiar. It included Raoul Jobin as 
Don José, and, in the other roles, 


helma Votipka, Lucielle Browning, 
(;seorge Cehanovsky, Alessio de Paolis, 


Lorenzo Alvary, and John Baker. 
onel Perlea conducted. 


—R. E. 


April, 1950 


Khovanchina, March 24 


The fourth and last performance of 
the season of Moussorgsky’s Khovy- 
anchina had as points of interest first 
performances in several roles. Irra 
Petina was Marfa; Thomas Hayward, 
Andrei; Frank Guarrera, Shaklovity ; 
and George Cehanovsky, Kuska. 
Polyna Stoska, who had been pre- 
viously heard this season, substituted 
as Suzanna for Regina Resnik, who 
was indisposed. The rest of the cast 
was the familiar one. 

Miss Petina’s conception of her role 
as Marfa was a sound one, and her 
warm voice was especially compelling 
in her third-act aria. Mr. Hayward 
sang exhuberantly, and in his scene 
with Emma and Marfa in the first 
act, forcefully. Frank Guarrera gave 
a credible performance as Shaklovity, 
and was vocally persuasive in his big 
aria in the third act. George Cehanov- 
sky provided a welcome lightness in 
his song with the chorus. Emil 
Cooper conducted. 


—G. Kk. B. 


La Boheme, March 25 


The radio audience that heard this 
final broadcast performance of the 
1949-50 season also heard ceremonies 
marking the farewell of Edward 
Johnson, for fifteen years general 
manager of the Metropolitan, to the 
audience across the country. La 
3ohéme was given a performance of 
routine competence, with Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducting, and with Licia 
Albanese, Lois Hunt, Richard Tucker, 
John Brownlee, George Cehanovsky, 
Paul Franke, Lawrence Davidson, and 
Nicola Moscona singing roles in which 
they had appeared earlier. Gerhard 
Pechner, making his first appearance 
of the season in this opera, delivered 
thoroughly creditable impersonations 
of Benoit and Alcindoro. 

The broadcast ceremonies, which 
originated in the Metropolitan Guild 
box, were in three parts. During the 
first intermission, important events of 
Mr. Johnson’s regime were presented 
in dramatic form, and during the 
second the guests of the Opera Quiz 
concerned themselves with questions 
relating to Mr. Johnson’s tenure in 
office. During the final intermission, 
Mr. Johnson himself, introduced by 
Charles M. Spofford, president of the 
Metropolitan Opera Lc oeien, spoke 
in valediction to the radio audience 
(and, via a public address system, to 
listeners in the auditorium) and _ in- 
troduced Rudolf Bing, who will suc- 
ceed him on June 1. 

Mr. Johnson spoke of the audience 
as having been “my inspiration and 
my guide”; of the 115 American sing- 
ers who have appeared at the Metro- 
politan since he became general man- 
ager; of his services to the operas of 
Mozart; of the necessitv of keeping 
in mind that the Metropolitan is “a 
human machine”; and of his pleasure 
in the support given the Edward John- 
son Testimonial Fund. Mr. Bing, after 
an exchange of amenities, spoke feel- 
ingly of the magnitude of the respon- 
sibility he is undertaking; and, re- 
minding the audience that “it is the 
artistic merit of pon me id only 
that matters,” asked his hearers “not 
to form your judgment about my man- 
agement until you see and hear the 
results of my efforts.” 


—J. H. Jr. 
Aida, March 25 


The eighth performance of Verdi's 
Aida brought the Metropolitan’s regu- 
lar season to a close. Emil Cooper 
conducted a cast that included no new- 
comers but involved the substitution of 
Lorenzo Alvary for Philip Kinsman, 
who had been scheduled to sing the 
King of Egypt. Ljuba Welitch was 
heard in the title role, Blanche The- 
bom as Amneris, Thelma Votipka as 
the Priestess, Ramon Vinay as 
Radames, Robert Merrill as Am- 


onasro, Jerome Hines as Ramfis, and 
Leslie Chabay as the Messenger. 
A 


Aida, April 4, 1:30 


The final student matinee of the 
season, presented under the auspices 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
marked the first Metropolitan appear- 
ance of Jean Madeira as Amneris. 
Gertrude Ribla appeared in the title 
role, with Kurt Baum as Radames and 
Robert Merrill as Amonasro. Nicola 
Moscona was the Ramfis and Osie 
Hawkins the King. Thelma Votipka 
and Paul Franke rounded out the cast. 

T ) 


Tosca, April 4 


The success attendant on an earlier 
performance of Puccini's Tosca for 
the benefit of the Edward Johnson 
Testimonial Fund led to a repetition 
under the same auspices, with the cast 
that had originally been announced for 
the earlier one. Paul Schoeffler sang 
his first Metropolitan Scarpia, and 
Ljuba Welitch was again heard in 
the title role, with Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini as her vis-a-vis. Others in the 
cast were Thelma Altman, Lorenzo 
Alvary, Alessio de Paolis, Gerhard 
Pechner, George Cehanovsky, and 
Lawrence Davidson. Giuseppe Antoni- 
celli conducted. 

N. P. 
Parsifal, April 5 


The season’s second presentation of 
Wagner’s Parsifal at the Metropoli- 
tan brought two changes in cast 
Charles Kullman sang the title role, 
and Rose Bampton sang Kundry. Un- 
der the aristocratic direction of Fritz 
Stiedry, the performance was, on the 
whole, an exceptionally satisfying one. 
Mr. Kullman, who first sang Parsifal 
last season, now has the music settled 
well in his voice, and his experience 
and sound routining stand him in ex- 
cellent stead throughout the opera. 
He reached the peak of his effective- 
ness in the second act, with the cru- 
cial passage that begins “Amfortas, 
die Wunde,” and delivered his subse- 
quent phrases most affectingly. 

Miss Bampton gave a_ thoroughly 
convincing exposition of the various 
facets of Kundry’s character, and 
made the seduction episode, in par- 
ticular, dramatically telling. She was 
in excellent voice, and her singing in 
the difficult second-act duet (presented 
uncut) was marvelously secure and 
rich in sound. She has continued to 
grow in this part until it is now one 
of the finest things she does. 

The rest of the cast was the same 
as in the earlier presentation, with 


Ideal Summer Study 
in rustic New England music camp 
July Ist to September Ist 


WALTER GREENE 


(former pupil of Herbert Witherspoon ) 


offers 
Intensive training in all phases of 
singing for the artist and teacher. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
quisite brilliance. Equally well cap- 
tured were the misty qualities of 
Debussey’s La Cathédrale Engloutie, 
and the capricious tone of General 
Lavine—Eccentric. The remainder of 
the program included Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue, transcribed by Busoni; 
Mr. Bernstein’s own American Folk, 
and Barték’s Hungarian Peasant 
Dances and Allegro eet 

s K. B. 





Ivor Gothie, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 26, 3:00 


After opening his program with two 

Bach-Busoni chorale preludes, Ivor 
Gothie turned immediately to Brahms’ 
Variations and F ugue on a Theme by 
Handel. The pianist’s approach to this 
formidable work was highly individual 
in that he chose unusual tempos, 
dynamic levels, and tonal colors for 
many of the variations. The result was 
at times refreshing, at other times dis- 
turbing, since it distorted the music 
and made it sound ineffective. Techni- 
cally the work was negotiated without 
difficultv until the pianist came to the 
fugue, which he began at such a fast 
pace that he was forced to slow down 
because of technical difticulties. 

Chopin was represented on the pro- 
gram by five preludes, three mazurkas, 
and the B flat minor Scherzo, all of 
which were subjected to Mr. Gothie’s 
personalized interpretations. Four re- 
cently discovered compositions by 
Rachmaninoff were given their first 
New York performances in this pro- 
gram—Prelude in F major, written in 
1891; and Prelude in E flat minor, 
Melodie, and Gavotte, written in 1887. 
They are characteristic morceaux of 
the Russian composer, and quite at- 
tractive in that vein if never equal to 
the best of Rachmaninoff’s short piano 
pieces. Mr. Gothie seemed to find this 
music more congenial to his tempera- 
ment, and played it with a wealth of 
color and poetic feeling. Liszt’s Me- 
phisto Waltz closed the program. 


Constance Berksteiner, Soprano 
Town Hall, March 26, 5:30 


For her third New 
Constance Berksteiner presented a 
program of songs and arias in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian, and 
a final group of three spirituals. A 
serious and _ sensitive singer, Miss 
3erksteiner was at her best in music 
that exploited her often beautiful mid- 
dle register without posing difficult 


York recital, 





Nathaniel Dickerson Grant Johannesen 


technical problems at the extremes of 
her range. Although she was not vo- 
cally equal to the demands of an ex- 
cerpt from Beethoven’s The Mount of 
Olives, or to Madre, Pietosa Vergine, 
from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, 
she was musically impressive in songs 
by Fauré and Sadero, and in Wag- 
ner’s Traume, whose content she pro- 
jected admirably. Arthur Kaplan was 
at the piano. 


H., Ir. 


Nathaniel Dickerson, Tenor 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Mar, 26 
(Debut) 


One of the most satisfying debuts 
of the season was the recital of Na- 
thaniel Dickerson. His program was 
well-chosen and interesting, and to it 
the singer brought sensitive musician- 
ship, and an awareness of what each 
song contained, and the way to com- 
municate this understanding to his 
listeners. Opening with Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 189, for solo tenor, Mr. 
Dickerson was assisted by an excel- 
lent quartet consisting of Frank 
Scocozza, violinist; Ross Norwood, 
flutist; Charles McCracken, cellist; 
Melvin Kaplan, oboist; and David 
Garvey, the pianist throughout the re- 
cital. From the excellent ensemble, i 
was evident that much care had gone 
into the preparation of the cantata. 
Mr. Dickerson’s singing was moving 
and deeply felt, from the opening aria, 
Meine Seele ruhmt und preist, to the 
concluding Deine Gute, dein Erbarmen. 

Mr. Dickerson had wisely waited 
until he had matured artistically be- 
fore attempting a New York debut. 
His voice was effortless in produc- 
tion, smooth and warm in texture, and 
able to convey many kinds of subtle 
expression. His diction was impeccable 
in French and German as well as 
English. The second group contained 
Schubert’s Die Post, Du bist die ruh, 
and Mein; and Strauss’ Standchen. 
Poulenc’s Air Champétre, Violon, and 
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A sa Guitare; and La Réve, from 
Massenet’s Manon, which closed the 
first half of the program. The re- 
mainder of the concert was made up 
of a group of spirituals arranged by 
Roland Hayes, and a_ concluding 
group of American songs, one of 
which, When I Was One and Twenty, 
by Natalie Hinderas, was sung from 
manuscript. 


—G. K. B. 


Barbara Denenholz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 26, 5:30 


Barbara Denenholz presented a 
fresh program, arranged with an ear 
for contrast. It comprised, in order, 
Ravel’s Sonatine; Bach’s French 
Suite in G major; Vladimir Dukel- 
sky’s Three Caprices (first perform- 
ance in the United States); Paul 
Creston’s Sonata, Op. 9; and, after 


intermission, Schubert’s Sonata in A 
minor, Op. 42. 
Miss Denenholz’s performances 


were always convincing, if rarely ex- 
ceptionally persuasive. She dispensed 
an abundance of color and nuance in 
the Ravel sonatine, though her con- 
ception of the third movement was 
rather too big for this miniature. She 
showed a nice feeling for the Bach 
architecture, in spite of overpedaling 
that occasionally obscured the counter- 
point. The sparkle and verve of her 
performance of the Dukelsky caprices 
made these rather empty, if thor- 
oughly  pianistic, pieces palatable 
enough. The pianist tossed off the 
theatrics of the Creston sonata with 
a tasteful virtuosity that gave the 
work a valid excitement. Her tempos 
were a shade too free in the Schubert 
sonata, but her approach had, on the 
whole, a spontaneous charm that lent 
the rhapsodic elements of the work 
an ordered continuity. 


-A. B. 


League of Composers 
Museum of Modern Art, March 26 


The fourth and last concert in the 
League of Composers’ regular series 
for this season presented four works, 
all of them new to New York. They 
were Nicolas Nabokov’s Concerto 
Corale, for flute, strings, and piano, 
and based on the traditional chorale, 
Herzliebster Jesu; Gottfried von 
Einem’s Sonata, for violin and piano; 
Robert Palmer’s Piano Quartet; and 
Leon Kirchner’s String Quartet. 
Among those performing the works 
were the Juilliard String Quartet; 
Julius Baker, flutist; Broadus Erle, 
violinist; and Beveridge Webster, 
pianist. 

—N. P. 


Composers Concert 
Times Hall, March 27 


The Contemporary Music School, 
of which Stefan Wolpe is director, 
presented an evening of new chamber 
music by James Timmens, Isaac 
Nemiroff, Ralph Shapey, and Cher- 
ney Berg—all pupils of former pu- 
pils of Mr. Wolpe, whose Quartet for 


Trumpet, Tenor Saxophone, Piano, 
and Percussion completed the pro- 
gram. 


The music was all more or less 
within the Schénberg orbit, although 
Wolpe’s quartet—in an excellent per- 
formance by Robert Nagel, trumpet; 
Frank Schwartz, saxophone; Jack 
Maxin, piano; and Harold Farber- 
man, percussion, under the direction 
of Ralph Shapey—had Stravinskian 
innuendos in the bright melodic lines 
of the second of its two movements. 
This quartet had finished craftsman- 
ship, a commodity shared only by 
Nemiroff’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano—brilliantly played by Broadus 
Erle and David Tudor—although even 
here only in part. This sonata was 
preoccupied with continuous super- 
charged tensions. Timmens’ Piano 
Sonata, played by Irma Wolpe, had 
a better sense of rise and fall, but 
its two-part counterpoint clung mono- 
tonously to the same piano registra- 
tions. Shapey’s String Quartet, deftly 
performed by the Juilliard String 





Quartet, seemed a self-conscious at- 
tempt at satire, with its cloying glis- 
sandos and a closing maestoso section 
that sounded like the tuning process, 
Berg’s Quintet for Woodwinds, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy—attentively 
played by the Five-Wind Ensemble— 
tossed choppy thematic bits, or else 
occasionally just one sustained tone, 
from instrument to instrument, ap- 
parently under the impression that if 
a tone did not sound well on one it 
might on another. 


A.B 


Jeannette Haien, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 27 


The program chosen by Jeannette 
Haien for her first Carnegie Hall re- 
cital appearance included Schumann's 


Symphonic Etudes; six Debussy pre- 
ludes; Brahms’ Three Intermezzi, Op 
117; and Chopin's Sonata in B slat 


minor, Op. 35. She played all these 
works with obvious affection and self- 
identification, and with much introspec- 
tion, lingering lovingly over the slow 
passages. Many of these passaves 
emerged with genuine beauty, since 
Miss Haien molded the phrases with 
a seemingly instinctive musicality. At 
other times she appeared to lose her 
self in the music to the point of sclf- 
indulgence, and her laggard temyos 
threatened to come to a full stop. 7 he 
pianist displaved a vigorous, if some- 
what heavy-handed, technique able to 
cope with the material in her pro- 
gram. Perhaps as a corollary to the 
rather dreamy quality of the slow sec- 
tions, the fast ones frequently lacled 
distinctness and definition, largely he- 
cause of over-pedalling but occasional- 
ly because of inadequate articulation 


Rena Greene, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 27 (Debut) 


Rena Greene chose only four works 
for her first New York appearance, 
but she met their demands easily and 
gave an unusually fine and sensitive 
performance. Opening with Sehu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes, Miss 
Greene followed these with two so- 
natas—Beethoven’s in Sonata in C 
major, Op. 2, No. 3, and Schubert's 
posthumous Sonata in A major— and 
closed her recital with Chopin’s G 
minor Ballade. Miss Greene’s poise 
and self-control never deserted her, 
and her playing showed these qualities 
throughout her concert. After a 
rather tentative beginning which 
seemed a little slow, her reading of 
the Symphonic Etudes was_ highly 
commendable. Each section had _ its 
own character; lines and imitations 
were clearly brought out; and there 
were appropriate gradations of dy- 
namics. Miss Greene’s conception of 
the Beethoven sonata showed an 
awareness of its structure, and she 
plaved the Adagio movement with in- 
tuitive musicality. The Schubert 
sonata and Chopin ballade did not 
quite attain the same high level. 

4 2 


=—=—2, K B. 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 28 


Grant Johannesen, winner of the in- 
ternational piano contest at Ostend in 
Belgium last summer, demonstrated 
in his extremely rewarding recital 
some of the reasons for his victory. 
The young pianist displayed a mu- 
sicianship on a par with that of any 
of his generation before the public 


today. Impeccable taste, an unfail- 
ing sense of style, and magnificent 
feeling for detail marked his per- 


formance in a program that ranged 
from three Rameau Piéces de Clavecin 
to the first performance of Peter 
Mennin’s Partita, and included Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78; 


Liszt’s Sonata in B minor; and 
Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit. 

A well equipped technician, Mr. 
Johannesen showed plainly that he 


preferred music to fireworks. Neither 

the Liszt sonata nor the Ravel mas- 

terpiece was, for him, occasion for 
(Continued on page 26) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 12) 
7. Participants were an orchestra of 
seventy members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, conducted by 
Milton Forstat; Margaret Harshaw, 
contralto of the Metrpolitan; Man- 
fred Hecht, baritone, substituting for 
Herbert Janssen; Mishel Piastro, vio- 
linist; and Joyce Barthelson and Vir- 
ginia Hoff, duo-pianists. Mr. Forstat 
conducted the American premiere of a 





short orchestral suite entitled Al 
Piemonte. by Carlo Pizzini, which 
proved to be commonplace music 


redolent of the idiom of the com 


oser’s teacher, Respighi, and oo! 
Puccini. He also led Brahms’ Aca- 
demic Festival Overture to open the 
program, and the usual three dances 


from Falla’s The Three-Cornered Hat 
to close it. 
—Q. E. 


Schermon Conducts 
Symphony by Kurka 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Isaac Stern, vio- 
linis:. Town Hall, March 13: 


Sy np! ony for Strings and Brass, 

SN GPE ORR AEP Pee: Kurka 
Violin ( oncerto, A minor, No. 1..Bach 
First Rhapsody for Violin and 

RE Chbnntdeon rsekeuns Barték 
Keoumer musik, Op. iad 


. Hindemith 


is was a highly stimulating pro- 
grat), with only two weak works on 


Tchaikovsky 


it—!oth of them symphonies. Robert 
Kur:a’s Symphony for Strings and 
Bra:s was composed in 1947, while 


the composer was working for a 
masier’s degree in composition, at 
Columbia University. It is in three 
brie movements, the last a passacag- 
lia. The program note stated that Mr. 
Kurka was largely self-taught in com- 
position, although he had worked with 
Otto Luening at Columbia, and with 
Darius Milhaud, at the Berkshire Mu- 
sic Center. In idiom, the music 
sounded like watered Hindemith. Its 
thematic material was banal and un- 
malleable; it was rhythmically life- 
less; and there was little contrast or 
consistent development in any of the 
movements. Even the  passacaglia 
sounded diffuse. This was the first 
hearing of the work in Manhattan; 
Mr. Scherman had conducted it in 
Brooklyn on March 10 

Mr. Stern played the Bach concerto 
with a rhythmic verve that com- 
pelled Mr. Scherman to maintain a 
steadier tempo and a more vigorous 
beat than he did in the purely or- 
chestral works on the program. Ex- 
cept for one ticklish moment when 
some cellos anticipated an entrance, 
the accompaniment was clean and well 
balanced. Béla Barték’s First Rhap- 
sody is far more effective in the or- 
chestral version than in the original 
one, for violin and piano. Made up of 
two sections, a Lassu and a Friss, it 
fascinating in its timbres and 
startling harmonies, as it is in its 
heady rhythms. Mr. Stern played it 
superbly, but the orchestra made hash 
of the accompaniment. 

Hindemith’s Kammermusik, Op. 24, 
No. 1, for flute, clarinet, 
trumpet, percussion, viola, cello, bass, 
piano, harmonium, and two violins, 
composed in 1921, is a masterpiece in 
its genre. Although it abounds in pas- 


sages ot! 
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of eastern conservatory 


contrapuntal virtuosity, the 


work is even more striking in its ex- 
otic scoring, furious rhythmic energy, 
and emotional directness. The second 
movement, scored for clarinet, bassoon 
and flute, with a few notes from the 
triangle for phrase-punctuation, is an 
example of two- and three-part writ- 
ing that few contemporary composers 
could equal. And the Finale, 1921 is 
a twentieth-century Danse Macabre, 
far profounder and more sinister than 
Saint-Saéns’, for all its satirica! 
touches, such as the blowing of a pi 

liceman’s whistle at the climax. Th 
soloists performed it admirably. Other 
conductors should follow Mr. Scher- 
man’s lead and give us others of the 
delightful works Hindemith poured 
out in the 1920s. 

Tchaikovsky’s weak but irresistibly 
tuneful and sincere Little Russian 
Symphony made a jolly close for a 
satistying evening. 

—R. S 


Little Orchestra Society 
Repeats Orfeo ed Euridice 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Kathleen Fer- 
rier, contralto; Ann Ayars and Louisa 
Kinlock, sopranos. The Westminster 
Choir, John Finley Williamson, con- 
ductor. Town Hall, March 17: 

Orfeo ed Euridice (in concert 

OS Paar rer 

Last season, Thomas Scherman 
gave a performance of Gluck’s Orfeo 
ed Euridice in concert form which 
aroused such enthusiasm that he de- 
cided to repeat it this year with the 
same singers. The opera provides an 
engrossing evening, even without the 
stage spectacle and action, for its dra- 
matic continuity is maintained in the 
recitatives and arias. The saddest 
losses are the Dance of the Furies and 
the Dance of the Happy Spirits; but 
considering the gruesome spectacles 
that have all too often been prof- 
fered in the name of classical dancing, 
in these episodes, the absence of the 
ballet had its compensations. 

Both Kathleen Ferrier and Ann 
Ayars had appeared in the Glynde- 
bourne Opera production of the opera. 
Miss Ferrier has the voice, the tem- 
perament, and the mastery of style re- 
quired for a distinguished Orfeo. Her 
scale is remarkably even; in the low 
register she never resorts to those 
cavernous and hooty chest tones that 
make any legato impossible; and her 
upper voice is brilliant and rich in 
overtones. From her first bit of reci- 
tative, in the opening chorus, she was 
immersed in the spirit of the music. 

Miss Ferrier sang the aria, Che 
farO senza Euridice, with stirring 
tragic power and vocal coloring. A 
purist might argue that she romanti- 
cized its style with her liberties of 
phrasing and tempo, but not even a 
purist could resist the eloquence of 
her singing. A storm of applause in- 
terrupted the performance at the con- 
clusion of the aria. Rarely does one 
hear Gluck’s music sung so_ nobly. 

Miss Ayars, who sang the role of 
Euridice, has a fresh and _ lovely 
voice, but she forced it at the top, 
producing somewhat strident tones. 
Fortunately she did not use this ve- 
hemence of attack except in climactic 
phrases. Her Italian diction was not 
as clear as it might have been; but her 
phrasing was sensitive, and she sang 
her duets with Miss Ferrier admir- 
ably. Miss Kinlock, as Amor, sang 
respectably, but no more. The chorus 
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April, 


1950 


Ben Greenhaus 


In the green room at Carnegie Hall, 
Genevieve Chinn plays over her piece 


that won the 1949-50 Philharmonic 
young people's contest, as Franco 
Autori and Claudette Sorel look on 


produced a solid tone, yet it did not 
succeed in making itself intelligible, 
in spite of hissing final s-sounds and 
clicking final consonants. Mr. Scher- 
man kept things together fairly well. 
Further comment on his conception of 
the score is disarmed by one’s grati- 
tude to him for giving us this ne- 
glected masterpiece. 


R.. 5. 
Little Orchestra Offers 
Puppet Opera by Falla 
Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 


Scherman, conductor. Madelyn Vose, 
mezzo-soprano; Lawrence Avery, 
tenor; Norman Atkins, bass. Hunter 
College Assembly Hall, March 18: 
Once Upon an Orchestra Kleinsinger 
Master Peter’s Puppet Show .... Falla 
The enterprising Thomas Sche rman 
offered Manuel de Falla’s rarely 
heard El Retablo de Maese Pedro, 
based on an episode from Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, at the final event in the 
Young People’s Concerts of the Little 
Orchestra Society, for this season 
The work had its American premiere 
under the auspices of the Le ~~? of 
Composers, in Town Hall, New York, 
on Dec. 29, 1925. It was performed 
again at the Jolson Theatre in 1928, 
with Pierre Monteux conducting. 
Master Peter’s Puppet Show, as it 
is called in English, is a musical play 
within a play, and does not fall into 
any convenient category. Don Quixote 
comes to an inn, at which Master 
Peter is performing his puppet show, 
with the aid of a Boy, who narrate 
the action. The puppet show concerns 
a tale of chivalry, the rescue of the 
fair Melisandra from captivity. Don 
Quixote becomes so excited by the 
performance that he springs up and 
destroys the puppets, despite the re- 
monstrances of the terrified puppeteer 
and his assistant. Then he sings a 
peroration in praise of knighthood 
that confirms his madness, in their 
eyes. The work is scored for small 
orchestra with harpsichord. Falla is 
said to have studied Spanish folk mu- 
sic of Cervantes’ period before writ- 
ing it. The main burden of the narra- 
tion falls upon the soprano who sings 
the role of the Boy, but Don Quixote 
has an extended solo at the end. 
The Remo Bufano Marionettes pro- 
vided the puppet show; and the whole 
production was directed by Frederic 
Cohen. The work was sung in Eng- 
lish. It would be unfair to draw too 
definite conclusions about Falla’s mu- 
sic from this performance, for the 
conditions were extremely adverse. 
Despite Mr. Scherman’s introductory 
talk about Don Quixote, and Milton 
Cross’ explanation of the story, the 
young listeners were noisy and rest- 
less. The music was obviously over 
(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 24) 

mere display. Though many other 
pianists have succumbed to the temp- 
tations these devastatingly difficult 
works can engender, Mr. Johannesen 
offered this music whole, with the 
splashing chromatic sprays of the 
one and the nervously scurrying 
arpeggiations of the other integrated 
into a cogent design, the beauty of 
which overshadowed such occasional 
shortcomings as a wrong note here, 
a not quite clearly articulated pas- 
sage there, or a climax a shade short 
of the necessary power. But the 
Rameau and Beethoven works were 
above qualification, and the rare sen- 
sitivity with which the pianist man- 
aged the transitions in the Beethoven 
sonata was exceptionally impressive. 

Mr. Mennin’s twelve-minute Par- 
tita is exceedingly pianistic; but its 
five movements, alternately fast and 
slow, seemed neither to go in any 
particular direction nor to stay long 
enough in one place to say anything. 


—A. 





Elizabeth Brown, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 28 


Elizabeth Brown possessed so much 
personal beauty it seemed almost un- 
fair that she should be able to play 
the piano, too. She showed a neat, 
fluent technique that was adequate to 
her intelligently chosen program — 
Beethoven’s Andante Favori; Haydn’s 
Sonata No. in E flat major; Bar- 
tok’s Suite for Piano, Op. 14; Vin- 
cent Persichetti’s two Poems for Pi- 
ano; Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp 
major; three Brahms works; and De- 
bussy’s Suite, Pour le Piano. Her 
playing was most convincing in the 
3artok and Persichetti compositions, 
where she attacked their dissonances 
and strong rhythms with evident 
pleasure. The Chopin and Brahms 
works sounded somewhat stiff, imma- 
ture, and even gauche. In quality 
of performance the Beethoven and 
Haydn works fell somewhere between 
the other groups. They rippled along 
smoothly and were phrased with seem- 
ing spontaneity, although at no point 
did the pianist plumb their expressive 
depths. 


Suzanne Bloch 
Times Hall, March 29 


Suzanne Bloch and a group of as- 
sisting singers and_ instrumentalists 
presented a sumptuous program of 
music, largely of the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, and eighteenth centuries, at 
this recital. Miss Bloch opened the 
concert with a group of lute pieces 
by Hans Neusiedler, Francesco Da 
Milano, Nicolas Vallet, and an anony- 
mous sixteenth-century composer. Two 
Fantasias by Francesco Da Milano 
were especially interesting. The sec- 





Aldo Parisot 


Louise Behrend 


ond foreshadowed the chorale-prelude 
of Bach’s time, and was built around 
a phrase strikingly like the opening 
of In Dir ist Freude. Miss Bloch 
played works by De La Torre, Byrd, 
Morley, Bull, and Couperin on the 
virginals. 

-One of the most striking composi- 
tions on the program was Claude 
Jannequin’s La Bataille de Marignan, 
for chorus a cappella, a musical pic- 
ture of a battle in the campaign of 
Francis I of France against the Swiss. 
The vocal imitations of trumpets, 
drums, bagpipes, and thundering 
hooves are just as piquant today as 


they were four hundred years ago, 
when Jannequin wrote them. The 
singers were Nancy Ferris and 
Frances Jeffery, soprano; Sally Sal- 
inger and Norma Weaver, altos; 
John Beaven and Robert Weaver, 
tenors; and Michael Manheim and 
Willis Stevens, basses. They also 


performed works by Claude Le 
Jeune and Jacques Arcadelt. 
“ Paul Smith, Miss Bloch, and Nina 
Courant played Handel’s Sonata for 
alto recorder, with virginals and viola 
da gamba, so charmingly that the au- 
dience insisted upon an encore. They 
repeated the final two movements. 
Miss Bloch played a group of works 
of the baroque period on the lute, 
and completed the program’ with 
songs to the lute, including one by 
herself, in the old style, to words by 
George Wither. 

-R. S. 


Louise Behrend, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 29 


Louise Behrend, who had shared in 
a joint recital in Times Hall five 
years ago, made her first solo appear- 
ance on this occasion. The gifted 
young violinist displayed imagination 
and taste both in the choice and the 
performance of a program made up of 
Corelli's Sonata in A major, Op. 5, 
No. 6; Mozart’s Adagio in E major, 
K. 261, and Rondo in C major, K. 
373; Vaughan Williams’ Concerto 
Accademmico in D minor, and Beeth- 
oven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 
2. Each of the recitalist’s offerings 


came alive, touched with a musical 
sensitivity unerring in its sense ot 
style. Her readings were religiously 


faithful to score markings, yet imbued 
with an emotional conviction that 
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transformed the letter of the score 
into a meaningful medium of com- 
munication. Her phrasing was meticu- 
lous yet spontaneous, her rhythms 
precise yet unfettered, and her feeling 
for form exceptional. 


In matters of technique and tone, 
Miss Behrend’s work was not as uni- 
formly excellent, but her uncommon 
musicianship did much to mitigate for 
any shortcomings, which, in any case, 
were relatively minor ones. Her tone, 
while inclined to wiriness in fast play- 
ing, was suave and sensuously warm 
in sustained passages. Her intonation 
was secure, although the triple stops 
in the Beethoven sonata were rather 
roughly handled. David Garvey’s ac- 
companiments were of great assist- 
ance in making the evening a success. 

—A. B. 


Aldo Parisot, Cellist 
Town Hall, March 30 (Debut) 


Aldo Parisot, a young Brazilian cel- 
list who is completing his second sea- 
son as first cellist of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, made a brilliant New York 
debut in a program that was part re- 
cital and part concert. In the first 
half, the cellist played a Mozart son- 
atina (a work originally written for 
the violin, arranged for cello by Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky) ; 3eethoven’s Son- 
ata in A major, Op. 69, No. 3; and 
Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Fantasia, in its 
first performance, with Leopold Mitt- 
man as his able accompanist. After 
intermission, a chamber orchestra con- 
ducted by Eleazar de Carvalho gave 
the cellist excellently integrated as- 
sistance in performances of Quincy 
Porter’s Fantasia and Dance and 
3occherini’s Concerto in B flat major. 

Mr. Parisot’s playing throughout 
the evening was splendid. A first-rate 
technician and a musician of grace 
and elegance, the cellist also displayed 

lovely tone, which he molded with 
the confident spontaneity of a musical 
assurance that knew how to get the 
most out of a phrase. While his Mo- 
zart bubbled with joyous verve, the 
gentle nostalgia of the slow movement 
of the Boccherini concerto was 
equally enchanting. The rippling, vir- 
tuoso figurations as well as the broad, 
rhapsodic melodies of Villa-Lobos’ 
Fantasia—a bright, fanciful, and very 
welcome addition to cello literature— 
gave Mr. Parisot ample opportunity 
to exhibit his gorgeous array of col- 
ors and his gift for projecting a soar- 
ing, singing line. The Porter work 
was given still another performance of 
uncommon merit. Only in the Beetho- 
ven sonata did the cellist’s interpreta- 
tion fall somewhat short—not that it 
was not a well planned and musically 
phrased performance, but in it he did 
not achieve the breadth and fire that 
had enkindled his other readings. 


—A. B. 


Doris Hevener Bolvig, Pianist 
Lawrence Turner, Bass-Baritone 
Carl Fischer Hall, March 30 


This joint recital was a benefit for 
the Roosa School of Music, in Brook- 
lyn, a co-operative organization whose 
particular interest is in fostering mu- 
sic in the home. Doris Hevener Bol- 
vig played Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata; two études and a_ prelude 
by Chopin; a Debussy arabesque; 
Saint-Saéns Etude en Forme de 
Valse; and two pieces by Edward 
MacDowell, whose music is a specialty 


with her—Hungarian, from Etudes, 
Op. 39; and Winter, from Four Lit- 
tle Poems. Lawrence Turner sang 
three groups, including songs by 
Franz Schubert, Cecil Forsythe, 
Robert Clarke, Ben L. Young and 
Harry Powell, Jacques Wolfe, and 


Howard Fisher; and arias by Handel, 
Verdi, and Nicolai. 

—wN. P. 
Night of Swedish Stars 
Carnegie Hall, March 31 


The first local recital appearance of 
Anna Lisa Bjoerling lent special in- 


terest to this concert for the benefit 
of the Swedish Seamen’s Welfare 
Fund. Mrs. Bjoerling sang two duets 
—the Chamber Scene from Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette, and Stenhammar’s 
Sverige—with her famous husband, 
and was heard in the Waltz Song 
from the same Gounod opera, and in 
O mio babbino caro, from Puccini’s 
Gianni Schicchi. She made a pleasing 
appearance, and, although nervous- 
ness hampered her, sang in a clear, 
capably produced voice, with consider- 
ation for nuances and emotional con- 
tent. Mr. Bjoerling, in splendid voice, 
also sang songs by Sjégren, Peterson- 
Berger, and Tosti, and several encores, 
The 





singers were accompanied by 
Paul Mayer. ’ 
The Augustana Choir, of Rock 


Island, Ill., under the leadership of 
Henry Veld, sang, with beautiful tone 
and fine precision, works by Bach, 
Vaughan Williams, Britten, Alan 
Murray, Brahms, and Randall Thomp- 
son, and assisted the singers in the 
closing Stenhammar song. 

-Q. E. 
Juan Manén, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 2, 3:00 


For concertgoers whose musical ¢x- 
perience did not begin the day befcre 
yesterday the name of Juan Manén has 
long been familiar. This reviewer heard 


the Spanish violinist repeatedly in 
years gone by, and always respected 
the artist’s musicianship, taste, and 


technical address. Today Mr. Mar 
still preserves these qualities to a re- 
markable degree, and they were mauii- 
fested in a program of original works 
or compositions transcribed by him- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 25) 

their neads. And it must be confessed 
that Madelyn Vose, Lawrence Avery, 
and Norman Atkins did not sing with 
much point or expression, although 
under the circumstances they could 
scarcely be expected to be heard at 
their best. The puppets were too far 
away from the audience to hold the 
attention. The music was beautifully 
scored, but it sounded pallid, thematic- 
ally routine, and rather pedestrian, for 
all its cleverness. Performed in a 
small theatre, with exquisite finish of 
style, it might be more compelling: 
‘The concert opened with the first 
performance anywhere of George 
Kleinsinger’s Once Upon an Orches- 
tra, a musical story illustrating the 
yarious instruments and choirs of the 
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Nathan Milstein 


Nicole Henriot 


orchestra. Mr. Cross was the narrator, 
and Mr. Kleinsinger played the piano 
part. The music was completely undis- 
tinguished but well suited to the nar- 
rative and to the display of the instru- 
ments. 


De Sabata Conducts 
With Milstein as Soloist 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Victor de Sabata conducting. Nathan 
Milstein, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 16 and 17: 

Overture to The Bartered 

RS eee Smetana 

Concerto for Violin and 

Le rence ee ree Brahms 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and 


a ee ere Wagner 
Orchestral Fragments from Daphnis 
et Chloé, Second Series ...... Ravel 


Somehow this concert was not quite 
a success, in spite of the aggregation 
of masterworks on the list Mr. De Sa- 
bata assembled, if in somewhat injudi- 
cious fashion. The best balanced per- 
formance of the occasion was the 
whirling overture to Smetana’s opera, 
done with freshness and virtuosity, 
although with an appalling expendi- 
ture of teeterings, quakings, and gyra- 
tions. From then on there was a lapse 
in the musical results, even though the 
successive compositions were in them- 
selves of the most indisputable great- 
ness. 

The Brahms Violin Concerto as a 
whole, missed fire. The interpretation 
was definitely not essential Brahms. 
Nathan Milstein, generally a masterly 
exponent of this work, impressed this 
listener as somewhat beneath his best 
form, although his performance had 
admirable details. He played with su- 
perb address his own cadenza in the 
first movement, and the Hungarian 
finale in high-spirited fashion. On the 
other hand, one has heard Mr. Mil- 
stein bring to the Adagio a more 
soaring lyric ecstacy; and a number 
of times his intonation was question- 
able. Possibly the violinist was to 
some extent disturbed by the con- 
ductor’s melodramatics which, even in 
this work, Mr. De Sabata only partly 
curbed. 





Although the dawn music from the 
GOotterdammerung prologue was not 
announced, it was played (in the Tos- 
canini version) betore the Rhine 
Journey; and although Siegfried’s 
death scene was announced to precede 
the funeral music, it was not played 
at all. We have heard grander and 
more emotional performances of the 
threnody and more thrilling ones of 
the Rhine Journey. On top of these, 
Ravel’s exciting second Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite seemed misplaced, the 
more so as Mr. De Sabata went the 
limit in showy theatricals, the sound 
and fury of which signified very little. 


—H. F. P. 


Milstein Plays Brahms 
Under Victor de Sabato, March 19 


Nathan Milstein’s performance of 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto was the 
central feature of the Sunday a/fter- 
noon New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony session. This time the artist 
seemed more poised than the preced- 
ing Thursday evening and played 
with securer intonation and greater 
breadth and spaciousness than on that 
occasion, although his tone sounded 
less full-bodied than ordinarily. The 
audience recalled him a number of 
times after the concerto. 

Mr. De Sabata repeated Berlioz’ 
Roman Carnival Overture and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony from the 
previous evening, although perhaps 
with even wilder extravagances otf 
manner. 


—H. F. P. 


Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra 
Central Presbyterian Church, 
March 21 
Edouard Nies-Berger, conducting 
his chamber orchestra, had as assist- 
ing artists John Corigliano, violinist ; 
Hugh Giles, organist; and Theodore 
Cella, harpist. This concert was the 
last of a series of three Lenten con- 
certs sponsored by the Central Pres 
byterian Church. The program in- 
cluded, the first New York perform- 
ance of George Frederick McKay’s 
Homage to a Sixteenth Century Mu 
sician; Mozart’s Organ Sonatas Ne 
15 and 9; Geminiani’s Concert 
Grosso in G minor; Marco Enric 
3ossi’s Saint Catherine of Siena (its 
first American performance, given in 
memory of the 25th anniversary of 
death); Debussy’s Danse 
Sacrée and Danse Profane; and War 
lock’s Capriol Suite. The program 
was long, and had a tendency at times 
to become monotonous. The ensemble 
was well-balanced, and after a tenta 
tive beginning in the first movement 
of the Homage—Meditation over an 
Ancient Hymn Tune—attained some 
(Continued on page 29) 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 26) 
self, which he performed in the Town 
Hall before a gathering that reaily 
ought to have been larger. The re- 
cital, incidentally, was the second he 
has given here this season. 

His tone is not the most volumin- 
ous, sensuous, or richly colored imag- 
inable, but it is smooth and pure, 
even in long passages of harmonics 
and in double stops. His bowing re- 
mains remarkably elastic and adroit, 
and his left hand quite amazing for 
its accuracy, so that his intonation is 
almost invariably secure. 

With the adroit collaboration at the 
piano of Felix van Dyck, Mr. Manén 
was heard in his own Concerto Es- 
pagnol (well written, if hardly pro- 
found music); his transcription of a 
Sonata in G major, by Porpora, and 
of Paganini’s showy I Palpiti (in 
which the violinist’s virtuosity in the 
simultaneously plucked and bowed 
passages toward the end was quite in 
the grand manner); his Interludio 
and Lied; as well as his versions of 
an Arietta Espanole, by Laserna and 
of Sarasate’s Serenata Andalusa. His 
performances elicited a warm re- 
sponse, 





—H. F. P. 


Benno Rabinof, Violinist 
Sylvia Rabinof, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 1, 3:00 

In this recital of music for violin 
and piano, Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 
offered a program made up of violin 
concertos transcribed so that, with the 
solo line played by Mr. Rabinof, the 
orchestral portion of the score was 
presented by Mrs. Rabinof on the 
piano. Last season the husband-and- 
wife team had presented three diverse 
programs of violin sonatas in the same 
hall. On the present occasion their list 
was made up of four disparate works 
—Mozart’s A major Violin Concerto; 
Prokofieft’s First Violin Concerto, in 
D major; Spohr’s Eighth Violin Con- 
certo, in A minor (“in the form of 
a vocal scene”); and Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in G minor, Op. 26. 

Although the printed program listed 
her on an equal footing with her hus- 
band, Mrs. Rabinof’s actual role was, 
because of the nature of the program 
and the difficulties attendant on re- 
ducing an orchestral score for piano 
performance, a subordinate one. She 
played the accompaniments, however, 
from memory, and with considerable 
sensitivity in differentiating between 
the requirements of the various styles. 
Mr. Rabinof’s playing, on the other 
hand, 
not very 


was prevailingly romantic in a 
way, 


flexible and, as a re- 




















Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 


sult, not well suited to the content of 
either the Mozart or Prokofieff con- 
certos. He played throughout, never- 
theless, with the soundness and tech- 
nical assurance born of long experi- 
ence. Particularly in the Spohr con- 
certo were there many passages where 
the broadly songful style and passion- 
ate intensity of his approach were 
most effective. 


—A. B. 


Myrtle Gauntlett Phillips, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 2, 5:30 


Myrtle Gauntlett Phillips presented 
a familiar program that contained 
songs by Legrenzi_and Bononcini; 
arias by Cilea and Gounod; lieder by 
Brahms, Schumann, and _ Strauss; 
pieces by Debussy, Duparc, and Al- 
varez; and two groups in English, in- 
cluding a set of Negro spirituals. The 
young soprano displayed a voice oi 
agreeable quality, accurate in pitch 
and flexible, if rather small. Her pro- 
duction was free, and she seemed to 
have natural instincts for color and 
expression. 

Miss Phillips fared most success- 
fully with such songs of tender, sub- 
dued mood as Schumann’s Mond- 
nacht, and Carpenter’s When I Bring 
to you Colour’d Toys. But she was 
ill-advised to attempt such pieces as 
Io son l’umile ancella, from Cilea’s 
Adriana Lecouvreur; the Jewel Song, 
from Gounod’s Faust; and Strauss’ 
Cacilie, for which she had neither the 
vocal power nor the dramatic intens- 
ity. Arthur A. Phillips was her adroit 
accompanist. 


—A. B. 


Barbara Steinbach, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 3 (Debut) 


Barbara Steinbach, a California pi- 
anist and a member of the faculty of 
the Chautauqua Summer School ot 
Music, has previously appeared with 
the Juilliard Orchestra and the New 
York University Orchestra. For her 
recital debut she played Mozart’s 
Sonata in F major, K. 332; Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval; Chopin’s Nocturne 
in D flat major, Op. 27, No. 2, and 
Scherzo in C sharp minor; Bloch’s 
three Poems of the Sea; Ravel’s Jeux 
d’Eau; and Liszt’s Etude in F minor. 

Miss Steinbach’s playing was unusu- 
ally fine from the technical point of 
view; she could produce with com- 
plete ease a wide range of tone, from 
a delicate pianissimo to a rich, round 
fortissimo, and she could play ex- 
tremely fast without loss of clarity. 
This facility tempted the pianist into 
unnecessarily speedy tempos at times, 
and with rather steady rhythmic mo- 
tion she breezed through the music. 
She took the last movement of the 
Mozart sonata inordinately fast, for 
example, and while one could hear all 
the notes, it lacked the grace and ex- 


pressivity possible at a more reason- 
able tempo. In Schumann’s Carnival, 
Miss Steinbach supplied in large 
measure the colors and accents called 
for, but she failed to capture the ex- 
pansive fancy that can add to the 
work’s charm. For all the tonal bland- 
ishments she brought to the Chopin 
nocturne and scherzo, they, too, had a 
superficial quality. 

On the other hand, the Bloch, Ravel, 
and Liszt works profited from Miss 
Steinbach’s steady rhythms. Together 
with her resourceful technique they 
gave sweep to the sea poems and 
unity to the complex elaborations of 
the étude. The Ravel piece, played 
with delicacy and an unusual muted 
quality, sounded ravishing. 


—R. E. 


Andrew Frierson, Baritone 
Times Hall, April 2, 3:00 

The most remarkable aspect of An- 
drew Frierson’s vocal technique was 
his exceptional breath control. The 
young baritone negotiated the long 
phrases of But Who May Abide, from 
Handel’s Messiah, with uncommon 
ease, and showed himself otherwise 
aware of musical requirements 
throughout a program that also in- 
cluded arias from Bach’s Cantata No. 
26 and Giordano’s Andrea Chenier; 
lieder by Wolf and Schubert; songs 
by Fauré and Poulenc; and a group 
of Negro spirituals. 

Mr. Frierson’s approach was always 
intelligent and stylistically sound, al- 
though his performances were on the 
whole rather wanting in emotional 
spontaneity and variety of color. But 
his rich, dark, medium-size voice was 
true to pitch, and, particularly in 
Nemico della patria, from the Gior- 
dano opera, capable of projecting 
a flowing line convincingly. John 
Schneider was the accompanist. 


— > 


Lubka Kolessa, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, April 3 

Lubka Kolessa, an artist of great 
charm, originality, and vivacity of 
temperament, play ed with a finish and 
bravura characteristic of the nine- 
teenth-century European tradition of 
interpretation. P erhaps the most sat- 
isfying part of her program was a 
group of Liszt —™ consisting of 
Funérailles; Etude d’aprés Paganini, 
in E major; and Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12. It was a delight to hear the 
Paganini etude so deftly done, with 
a tone imitative of the quality of 
plucked strings, impeccable rhythmic 
accent, and excitingly swift and ac- 
curate passages in thirds. The rhap- 
sody, also, was a notable example of 
the recreation of a bygone style. 
Miss Kolessa played it in the grand 
manner, contrasting the pompous 
bass recitatives with the scintillating 
treble cadenzas in which Liszt imi- 
tates the sound of the cimbalom, and 
treating the music with a seriousness 
and refinement that avoided any sug- 
gestion of cheapness. Few pianists 
today perform Liszt with such ro- 
mantic flair and elegance. 

Miss Kolessa played Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques in highly in- 
dividual fashion, but in them, as in 


the Chopin B minor Sonata, with 
which she closed the recital, one 
sensed a preoccupation with surface 


effects and sonorities at the expense 
of the more searching emotional as- 
pects of the music. There was little 
real passion or Schwarmereit in Miss 
Kolessa’s Schumann, and no grandeur 
in her Chopin, despite the polish of 
her playing. Her performance of 
Mozart’s Sonata in C major, K. 330, 
was fluid in phrasing and sensitive 
in tone, yet it was sentimental and 
rhythmically distorted. 


ABALET 











Iren Marik 


Lubka Kolessa 


In spite of interpretative shortcom. 
ings, this was a highly enjoyable re. 
cital. Even though one might demur 
at Miss Kolessa’s treatment of some 
works, one was unfailingly stimulated 
by her imaginative playing. At her 
best, she is a distinguished pianist, 

—R.§ 


League of Composers 
Carl Fischer Hall, April 3 


The League of Composers and Mer. 
cury Music Corporation sponsored the 
fourth and fina] concert in the s¢ eries 
presented this season by the league in 
association with four music publishers 
The first half of the program included 
several first performances: two pices 
for piano by Charles Ives, The Anti- 
Abolitionist Riots and Some Southpaw 
Pitching, were played by Jack (ox; 
Ben-Zion Orgad’s Ballade, for unac- 
companied violin, was played by Zvi 
Zeitlin; and Leon Kirchner’s Little 
Suite for Solo Piano was played by 
Maro Ajemian. Miss Ajemian «lso 
performed Dane Rudhvyar’s Propl 
Rite. In the second half of the pro- 
gram, Henri Sauguet’s song cycle |es 
Pénitents en Maillots Rose, settings of 
five poems by Max Jacob, was given 
its first American performance by 
Bethany Beardsley, soprano, and Ben 
Jenkins, pianist. Grant Johannesen, 
pianist, brought the program to a 
close with performances of Igor 
Stravinsky’s Tango and Francis Pou- 
lenc’s Eight Nocturnes. 

—N. P. 


Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, April 4 

The current Bach bicentenary is 
unlikely to bring any lovelier observ- 
ance than Wanda Landowska’s re- 
cital on this occasion, which attracted 
one of the largest gatherings before 
which the artist has ever appeared i in 
this city. Actually Mme. Landowska’s 
recitals are not much richer in news 
value one season than another, nor 
was this one. They are always an un- 
ending tale of superlatives and _per- 
fections. The older she grows the 
more inimitable she becomes as an 
artist; and having said that, one has 
said substantially everything. Numer- 
ous harpsichordists have appeared 
hereabouts since Mme. Landowska 
first came among us. But with all due 
respect to the best of them, there is 
still not one qualified in any manner 
to approach her—whether in grand- 
eur of musicianship, in penetrating 
historical sense of the worth and in- 
fluence of every bar she plays, in a 
taste altogether flawless, or in a feel- 
ing for the vitality of cembalo play- 
ing that no other seems to rival. 

The program this time reminded 
this listener vividly of those Mme 
Landowska used to present here 25 
years ago, when it was a question of 
enlightening people not merely as to 
the works of Bach but also as to their 
backgrounds and origins. This 
viewer recalls with pleasure the 
citals she gave at that time under the 
title Bach and His Beloved Masters. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 27) 


very effective playing in the succeed- 
ing Rondolet, Choeur, and Cortége 
Joyeuse. The Mozart sonatas lost 
some of their effectiveness because 
they were paced a little too fast, and 
the organ runs and trills did not pro- 
ject clearly. It was, however, decid- 
edly interesting to have an opportun- 
ity to hear these works. In both the 
concerto grosso and Saint Catherine 
of Siena, there were many rewarding 
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moments, even though the latter 
seemed very long. The slow move- 
ments attained beauty of tone, and 
Mr. Corigliano’s solo passages were 
exquisitely played. 

—G. K. B. 


Stern and Munch Present 
New Concerto by Schuman 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. Charles 
Munch, conductor. Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist. Edouard Nies-Berger, organ- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, March 15: 

Overture to L’Isola Dishabita..Haydn 

Symphony No. 104, D major....Haydn 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Schuman 

(First performance in New York) 

Symphony No. 3, C minor. .Saint-Saéns 

The novelty of the last New York 
evening concert this season by the 
Boston Symphony, led by its new con- 
ductor, Charles Munch, was the first 
performance here of William Schu- 
man’s Violin Concerto. Although it 
was completed on July 13, 1947, the 
new concerto was not heard publicly 
until Isaac Stern played it with the 
same orchestra in Boston on Feb. 10 
of this year. 

The Schuman Violin Concerto is in 
three movements, marked Allegro 
risoluto, Molto tranquillo, and Agi- 
tato fervente; Interlude (Andan- 
tino); and Presto leggiero, Adagio, 
Alla marcia, and Cantabile alternando 
con presto. Up to the end of the 
first two sections, the opening move- 
ment has a sense of order and de- 
velopment that are largely lacking 
later in the work. At this point there 
is a cadenza for the solo instrument 
that, while it provides spectacular dif- 
ficulties, breaks the continuity of musi- 
cal thought. The Interlude is re- 
strained and melodic, without, how- 
ever, any particular distinguishing in- 
dividuality ; but it is nicely contrasted 
with the mobile, delicate scoring for 
winds in the Presto opening of the 
final movement. 

On the whole, the concerto is in- 
teresting rather than ingratiating, for, 
despite some notably virtuosic scoring 
and some arresting effects, the com- 
poser has written somewhat unevenly. 
The principal underlying tension 
arises from the contrasting of an es- 
sentially lyric solo line with contrary 
ideas presented in the dry, lightly 
scored, and often melodically opposed 
accompaniment. Whenever solidly de- 
veloped climaxes seem about to pre- 
sent themselves, as they do from time 
to time in the half-hour course of 
the work, the composer seems to with- 
draw brusquely and pass on to an- 
other episode. The number of these 
episodes frustrates the full develop- 
ment of the ideas they present; and 
the net result is that the music, in 
spite of the interest that attaches to 
the economy of its textures and ef- 
fects, seems largely nervous, discon- 
nected, and even—in_ conventional 
terms—not quite completed. 

Mr. Stern played the solo part with 
complete command and secure, devoted 
musicianship, and negotiated the fear- 
some cadenza in the first movement 
capitally. Mr. Munch and the orches- 
tra gave a forthright and sturdy per- 
formance of the little-heard Haydn 
overture that opened the program, and 
continued with a iadier reading of 
the Haydn symphony. Both were 
vigorous and alive, but lacking in the 
finish of line and beauty of string 
tone that used to be characteristic of 
the Boston Symphony, Saint-Saéns’ 
inflated C minor Symphony received a 
swelling, expansive performance, with 
Edouard Nies-Berger playing the 
organ part. 

—J.H., Jr. 


Nicole Henriot Plays 
Ravel Piano Concerto 


Boston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
conductor. Nicole Henriot, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 18, 2:30. 

Overture to Beatrice and Benedick; 

Excerpts from Romeo and Juliet, _ 
Dramatic Symphony ........ Berlioz 

Piate COMO cic ccasccese . -Ravel 

Symphony No. 3, C minor : 

(with organ) .......+-++ Saint-Saéns : 

Nicole Henriot was the heroine of 





Miriam Solovieff 


Isaac Stern 


this afternoon, for her witty and pol- 
ished performance of Ravel’s Piano 
Concerto offered blessed relief from 
a dreary waste of second-rate Ber- 
lioz and fifth-rate Saint-Saens. The 
rhythmic crispness, impeccable accur- 
acy, and insouciance of her playing 
in the jazzy first movement and finale, 
and the elegance of her treatment of 
the long solo passage in the Adagio 
revealed a thorough comprehension 
of the stylistic requirements of the 
work. Miss Henriot studied with 
Marguerite Long, to whom Ravel 
dedicated the concerto. Miss Long was 
the soloist at the world premiere of 
the work, in Paris, in 1932, with 
Ravel conducting. Thus, Miss Hen- 
riot’s interpretation may be pre- 
sumed to be close to the composer’s 
intentions. She was recalled many 
times. Charles Munch and the or- 
chestra outdid themselves in a sensi- 
tive accompaniment. 

Neither Berlioz’s overture to his 
opera based on Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing (the Boston 
Symphony uses the original spelling 
of Benedick’s name) nor his dramatic 
symphony, based on Romeo and Ju- 
liet, represent him at the full bent of 
his powers. Even the love scene ot 
the symphony sounds static and har- 
monically trite these days; and the 
Queen Mab scherzo was much better 
written by Mendelssohn, in half a 
dozen works. But the unadulterated 
bore of the concert was Saint-Saéns’ 
overstuffed, superficial C minor Sym- 
phony, which Mr. Munch could not 
whip into a semblance of life, try as 
he might. Edouard Nies-Berger played 
the ineffective organ part expertly. 

—k. S. 


Miriam Solovieff Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Victor de Sabata conducting. Miriam 
Solovieff, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 18: 

Overture, The Roman Carnival. 

Symphony No. 5, C minor .. 

Violin Concerto, E minor 


. Berlioz 
. Beethoven 


er eT rT ee .. Mendelssohn 

Good Friday Spell, ‘from Parsifal; 

Ride of the Valkyries, from Die 
errr re Wagner 
Miriam Solovieff began the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto very prom- 
isingly. She played lyrically, with 
sensitive phrasing and with a feeling 
for its blithe spontaneity. Her tone 
was small, but her performance dis- 
played imagination and insight into 
the musical, as contrasted to the vir- 
tuosic, aspects of the work. Only in 
the finale did she fall victim to the 
speed mania that seems to afflict nine 
out of ten interpreters of this con- 
certo. Victor de Sabata gave her a 
good accompaniment, and she was 

heartily applauded. 

The rest of the program calls for 
no extended comment, since so little 
of musical note occurred in it. Mr. 
De Sabata missed the explosive vio- 
lence of the opening measures of 
3erlioz’ Roman Carnival. Conse- 
quently, the suave melody sung by 
the English horn lost half its charm 
through lack of contrast. Fate 
knocked timidly at the door in Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, and the 
whole work was dragged out of shape 
and sentimentalized. The Wagner ex- 
cerpts were similarly devitalized by 

(Continued on page 31) 
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(Continued from page 28) 
Those programs made many aspects of 
3ach’s art clearer than libraries full 
of learned essays, analyses, and 
chronicles. This concert recalled the 
earlier ones. It began with the in- 
comparable E flat minor Prelude from 
the first book of the Well Tempered 
Clavier and the Prelude and Fugue 
in D major; then came Bach’s trans- 
cription for cembalo of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in D (ninth of the twelve from 
the Estro Armonico) and, to cap the 
climax, Bach’s own Italian Concerto, 
in which no one can approach Mme. 
Landowska for rhythm, vitality, and 
poetry. The rich sonority and grand- 
eur with which she performs the su- 
perb Vivaldi work (notably its sump- 





tuous Andante) remains, quite as it 
used to be, an unparalleled experi- 
ence. 


\ Passacaglia by J. K. F. Fischer, 
who antedated Bach, proved most 
astonishing, not only for the music as 
such, but also for its striking fore- 
shadowings of Bach’s great violin 
Chaconne (like the Fischer work, 1 
D minor). Then the artist turned to 
Couperin, whose Les Bergeries, a de- 
licious piece, was one of those mast- 
erpieces copied in the Noten-Biich- 
lein for Anna-Magdalene Bach; a 
Dialogue, by De Grigny; a magnifi- 
cent Polonaise and Bourrée by Georg 
Philipp Telemann (Bach’s great con- 
temporary); and a Lament to Dispel 
Melancholy, composed by Froberger, 
which Mme. Landowska used to play 
frequently. Finally, there was Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, which, 
having heard this artist play, no one 
can ever patiently listen to again by 
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the average performer on the modern 
concert piano. 

Mme. Landowska spoke several 
times to the audience about certain 
works she was going to play. As us- 
ual, the program was ornamented 
with her program notes, which have 
not their equal. 


—H. F. P. 


Harvard Glee Club 
Radcliffe Choral Society 
Times Hall, April 4 


For their first joint appearance in 
New York since 1941, the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society presented an unusually fresh 
program, in which Heinrich Schitz’s 
St. John Passion (1666) was the 
major work. Two Chorales from 
Bach’s St. John Passion, which pre- 
ceded the thirty-minute Schiitz  set- 
ting, completed the first half of the 
program. The solemn Schiitz version 
was not altogether effective on the 
concert stage. It depends in the main 
on a few who sing a con- 
tinual arioso-recitative line punctuated 
by magnificent, and _all-too-brief, 
choral interjections. Whether or not 
professional performers could have 
molded the declamatory lines into ex- 
citing shapes remained to be seen. But 
the work was well worth hearing, and 
the Harvard-Radcliffe groups and 
their conductor, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, deserve credit for reviving it. 

In the second half of the program, 
the choruses turned to lighter music, 


soloists, 


including choruses from Offenbach’s 
La Belle Héléne, and works by 
Morley, Dvorak, and Gordon Binkerd. 


A surprise feature was Hindemith’s 
Canon for Mrs. Coolidge’s 85th Birth- 


day, in which the audience, provided 
with copies. and rehearsed by the 
conductor, joined. 
—A. B 

Eleanor Steber, Soprano 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 5 

This unusual recital not only re- 
vealed Eleanor Steber as an_ inter- 
preter of great expressive power, but 


demonstrated the brilliance of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos as an accompanist and 
coach. Mr. Mitropoulos guided Miss 
Steber throughout the evening as su- 
perlatively as he played the piano. The 
program consisted of Hugo Wolf's 
Geistliche Lieder, from the Spanisches 
Liederbuch; Ernst Krenek’s The Bal- 
lad of the Railroads, in its first per- 
formance, and Marc Delmas’ Du Réve 
au Souvenir, in its first American 
performance. The most memorable 
achievement of the two artists was 
their superb performance of Wolf's 

Geistliche Lieder, but the new works 
demand priority of attention. 

Mr. Krenek’s song cycle, 
marked in a program note, reflects 
many of own emotional experi- 
ences as an uprooted man seeking a 
new home in foreign lands. He wrote 
the text in the spring of 1944 no 
composed the music that summer, in 
the mountains of Colorado and on 
trains in the West. Miss Steber and 
Mr. Mitropoulos performed the work 
with the utmost devotion and insight, 
yet it proved sadly boring and disap- 
pointing. The harmonic idiom is dis- 
sonant, and the vocal line is technic- 
ally awkward without gaining thereby 
either in expressive range or indi- 
viduality of texture. It is perfectly 
possible to write in a challenging con- 
temporary style, without mercy for the 
singer in a purely technical sense, and 
produce supremely effective music— 
witness Hindemith’s Marienleben and 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. But Mr. 
Krenek’s music sounded forced, con- 
trived, and dramatically lifeless most 
of the time. There were passages that 
reflected the moods and experiences 
expressed in the text, but they did so 
in a pale and obvious fashion. The 
text itself was rather naive, abound- 
ing in images such as “Christ the 
Lord Himself is riding on the engine, 


as he re- 


his 








Abresch 
Eleanor Steber and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
takes the sleepers from the siding. 
Blow the whistle, blow !” 


Marc Delmas is a French composer, 
practically unknown in the United 
States, who died in 1931, at the age 
of forty-six. His cycle, Du Réve au 
Souvenir, follows the life of a young 
girl from the loneliness of her adol- 
escence through the rapture of love, 
the joy of motherhood, and the an- 
guish of loss, to the consolation of- 
fered by her child for the death of 
her husband. The songs are admir- 
ably written for the voice, harmonic- 
ally ingenious, and dramatically ex- 
pressive, without disclosing a spark of 


originality. Every song in the cycle 
was written better by Fauré, whose 
style has influenced Delmas. Miss 


Steber sang the work with exquisite 
tone coloring and phrasing, and Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ accompaniments were of 
the kind that we hear from Francis 
Poulenc, as distinguished for musical 
penetration as for refinement of me- 
chanics. 

Wolf’s Geistliche Lieder, like the 
songs in Hindemith’s Marienleben, are 
metaphysical as well as dramatic. 
Many of the songs are pure prayer; 
others resemble the poems of Crashaw 
and other mystics in their metaphysi- 
cal conceits, notably Die ihr schwebet 
un diese Palmen. They require of the 
listener, as well as the interpreter, an 
intimate knowledge of the text and a 
mood of dedication. That Miss Steber 
was able to convey so poignantly the 
essence of each song proved that she 


had made a profound study of the 
music, a study. in which Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos must have played a vital 


part. He played the Wolf accompani- 
ments, as well as the Delmas, from 
memory. This was lieder interpreta- 
tion of the highest quality. 


R. S. 
Bracha Zefira, Contralto 
Town Hall, April 6 
Bracha Zefira, a singer of unusual 


style and gifts, gave a recital consist- 
ing largely of folk and_ traditional 
music of the Middle East, assisted by 
a 35-piece orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Robert Cornman, who also 
played piano accompaniments. In ad- 
dition to the traditional pieces, Miss 


Zefira offered a group of love songs, 
with ensemble accompaniment, ar- 
ranged by contemporary Palestinian 
composers—Hemsi, Ben-Haim, Lavry, 
and others. Many of the songs were 
of ancient Yemenite, Persian, or 
Sephardic Jewish origin. 

Making an accompaniment to folk 
— is always a difficult prob- 
lem, both technically and aesthetically. 
The orchestral and piano accompani- 
ments revealed discretion, poetry, and, 
for the most part, notably good taste. 
She chose chiefly the more ecstatic, 
reflective moods in these ancient mu- 
sics, and projected them with consid- 
erable art. Her voice is a contralto 
in range, but the term is misleading, 
for its timbre—and the singer’s whole 
vocal method—would be difficult to 


describe in European terms. Her voice 
has the clear, straight tone, unwaver. 
ing and with a slight edge on it, 
that is heard in Flamenco singing, jp 
Arab singing, and in Persian and 
Northern Indian vocal styles. The to. 
tal absence of vibrato renders effectiye 
the rapid decorative arabesques with 


which the melody is adorned, ara. 
besques so fast that they seem a yi. 
brato in themselves. Miss Zefira’s 
singing was exciting, intimate, ang 
rather wild, yet at the same time 
sufficiently controlled. 

— ef H 


Pan-American Concert 
Town Hall, April 7 


This Pan-American concert was so- 
called because the five performers ap- 
pearing in it were of Pan-American 
or Spanish origin. They included 
Doris Scotoliff, soprano; Roberto 
Camufias, tenor, and Demetrio Na- 
vedo, baritone—all from Puerto Rico; 


Antonio C. Lopez, baritone, from 
Spain; and Francisco Bello Cuiro, 
pianist, from Santo Domingo. The § 


program included Spanish and Cuban § 
music, as well as Ameriéan songs and @ 
arias from Italian operas. 


—N. P. 


Iren Marik, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 8, 3:00 (Debut) 


Iren Marik, a Hungarian pianis: of 
uncommon endowments, has appeared 
in concert throughout Europe and the 
United Kingdom. She had made ap- 
pearances in Washington, D.C., and in 
Virginia before she came to New 
York for her first recital here. A pupil 
of Barték, Miss Marik devoted a good 
portion of her program to his music, 
including five pieces from Microcos- ] 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 29) 
fussy treatment and an apparent in- 
difference to the psychological nature 
of the scenes they were meant to por- 
tray. 


—R. S. 
Ernst Lévy's Tenth Symphony 
Played at Manhattan School 
The orchestra of the Manhattan 


School of Music conducted by Harris 
Danziger, gave the world premiere of 
Ernst Lévy’s Tenth Symphony on 
March 22, in Hubbard Auditorium. 
The work is in five movements, all of 
ample proportions, with the excep- 
tion of the fourth, and it lasts an 
hour. In a program note, Mr. Lévy 
stated that “the central piece of the 
symphony is the third, slow move- 
ment, Elégie francaise, a dirge, on 
the end of something infinitely pre- 
cious, of which the downfall of 
France is a symbol.” The first move- 
ment is pastoral in character, with 
an extensive use of organ points to 
enrich) the texture. The second is a 
sombre march in fairly slow time that 
prepares the stage for the tragic dec- 
lamation of the elegy. The fourth 
movement is a bright, colorfully 
score brief intermezzo. And_ the 
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Ernst Lévy 


Moura Lympany 


finale is a song of triumph and faith 
as unashamedly proclamatory and 
simple in plan as the last movement 
of Beethoven's Fifth. 

When Mr. Lévy’s Ninth Symphony 
was performed in New York a few 
years ago, it revealed a distinctive 
personality among contemporary sym- 
phonic composers. It was harmonic- 
ally bold, strongly-wrought, and emo- 
tionally gripping. Unfortunately, his 
Tenth Symphony is repetitious, senti- 
mental, thematically and harmonically 


trite and structurally loose. Despite 


its interesting modal coloring, expert 
craftsmanship in certain episodes, 
and clever orchestration, the work 


drags unmercifully. The orchestra 
played in slovenly fashion, with more 
interest in the fortissimos than the 
although Mr. Danziger 
worked hard to keep things together. 

x. =. 


Moura Lympany Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Victor de Sabata conducting. Moura 
Lympany, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 25: 

Overture to The Sicilian Vespers. Verdi 

Concerto No. 4, for Piano and Or- 

chestra, G major, Op. 58 .. Beethoven 


Se BO TO ncvcvescccecte Ravel 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, From 
the New World es | 


Victor de Sabata was in a rather 
less extravagant vein than he had 
been in the preceding weeks and the 
music benefited accordingly. The flam- 
boyant Verdi overture roused the big 
audience to a great show of enthusi- 
asm and, at the other end of the 
evening, the New World Symphony 
received a less mannered perform- 
ance than it had a few days earlier 
The Ravel Mother Goose Suite, of 
which all five numbers were played, 
was charmingly poetic; for once the 


Italian conductor forgot melodra- 
matics. 
Moura Lympany, English pianist, 


who has given recitals in New York, 
made her first appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
at this concert. It was some of the 
best pianism she has furnished here. 
Her playing was technically finished 
and smooth in tone. Miss Lympany 
did not concentrate so much on the 
poetic and introspective aspects of the 
concerto as on the rhythm and struc- 
tural development of the music. Her 
performance was full of buoyant en- 
ergy. Mr. De Sabata gave her a well 
balanced accompaniment. 


By ©. 


Artur Rubinstein Soloist 
In Two Compositions 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Victor de Sabata conducting. Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 23 and 24: 

Overture to The Sicilian Vespers. Verdi 

Piano Concerto, A major, K. 488 

Fabs erphacareacanecbe give ateieeeteass cane. en 

Symphony No. 5, E minor, From the 

New World weeeentoccs Dvorak 

Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini : 

anne Rachmaninoff 


Victor de Sabata on this occasion 
exhibited his gifts from a number of 
angles that displayed them in a some- 
what unusual light. He began, it is 
true, with a slam-bang performance 
of a Verdi overture, which is to a 
great extent pure circus, offset here 
and there by unquestionable genius. 


The music lends itself well to the 
conductor’s methods, and his gyrations 
and contortions did not seem wholly 
out of place in it. 

On the heels of this theatre piece 
came Mozart’s transporting A ma- 
jor Concerto, in the accompaniment 
of which Mr. De Sabata revealed a 
sensitiveness, balance and _ delicacy 
such as he has scarcely shown at any 
other time during his New York en- 
gagement. The paradox, however, lay 
in the fact that Artur Rubinstein, al- 
though he played the solo part with 
fluency and smoothness, treated Mo- 
zart with a weight and a romantic 
richness more appropriate to Schu- 
mann than to the texture of the con- 
certo in question. 

The pianist was more in his ele- 
ment in  Rachmaninoff’s Paganini 
Rhapsody, to which he brought the 
brilliancy, dash and stylistic virtuosity 
the variations call for. Here, too, Mr. 
De Sabata was at home, and the entire 
interpretation had a degree of bal- 
ance, heroic sweep, and glitter which 
commended the score even to those 
who ordinarily have little affection 
for it. 

The conductor's reading of the New 
World Symphony was largely un- 
orthodox, and sometimes flew vividly 
in the face of tradition. Certainly, 
Mr. De _ Sabata’s hurried tempos 
and other unusual effects in the first 
movement diverged rather extensively 
from custom. The entire symphony 
was spirited and alive, yet at many 
points the treatment seemed curiously 
illogical. 


n..e. ©. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 26, 
Mr. Rubinstein was again soloist with 
the orchestra in the Rachmaninoff 
Rhapsody, and Mr. De Sabata re- 
peated the Verdi overture and Dvorak 
symphony He also conducted three 
excerpts from Ravel’s Mother Goose, 
Hop o’ My Thumb, Conversations of 
Beauty and the Beast, and Laidero 
nette, Empress of the Pagodas. 


N. P. 
Gershwin Memorial Concert 
Carnegie Hall, March 26 
The first performance of Bryan 


Dority’s $1,000 Gershwin Memorial 
prize-winning work, Pastorale and 
Allegro, was the special feature of 
the fifth annual George Gershwin 
Memorial Concert, sponsored by 
B'nai B'rith. Otherwise the music was 
all Gershwin's, including the second 
and last movements of his Concerto 
in F, and Rhapsody in Blue, cleanly 
and spiritedly performed by Ray Lev; 
excerpts from Porgy and Bess, sung 
with emotional conviction by Rose 
Bampton, soprano, and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone; and the three piano 
preludes and songs from Of Thee | 
Sing, in arrangements played by a 


(Continued on page 35) 


Bryan Dority, Chicago Musical College 
student whose Pastorale and Allegro 
won the Gershwin Memorial Contest 
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mos and Six Roumanian Folk Dances. 
She played them magnificently, nego- 
tiating them with effortless technique, 
rhythmic bite, and striking musicality. 

Even more impressive were Miss 
Marik’s interpretations of the Liszt 
items on her program—the D flat ma- 
jor Consolation, and Vallée d’Ober- 
mann—and Chopin’s B flat minor Noc- 
turne, played as an encore. Her ex- 
ceedingly sensitive performances indi- 
cated that romantic music had great 
appeal for her temperament. The pi- 
anist showered these works with a 
seemingly boundless array of colors, 
fashioning delicate traceries with the 
utmost grace, and achieving iridescent 
pianissimos. The Chopin nocturne, in 
particular, had a wonderful floating 
quality and a real singing tone. 

If Miss Marik’s performances of 


the Bach-Busoni Chaconne and Bee- 
thoven’s Waldstein Sonata did not 
measure up to the others, those, too, 


had their moments of loveliness. Al- 
though she never seemed to have a 
complete view of the Beethoven son- 
ata and misjudged dynamic propor- 
tions in the last movement, she brought 
to the slow movement a gentle intro- 


spection, couched in the most precise 
rhythms. This was an unusually re- 
warding afternoon and a debut of 


distinction. 


—A. B. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, April 10 


Almost every student of the classic 
masters of piano music must have 
asked himself at one time or another: 
Just what did the piano of Haydn and 
Mozart’s time sound like? Mr. Kirk- 
patrick provided a practical answer to 
this important question at this recital. 
He performed Mozart’s Suite in C 
major, K. 399; Fantasy and Fugue in 
€ major, K. 394; and Variations on 
Ah vous dirai-je, maman, K. 265, on 
a piano made by John Challis, combin- 
ing various features from English and 
Viennese pianos of the late eighteenth 
century. Mr. Kirkpatrick played Alex- 


ander Reinagle’s Sonatina in E major 
on this piano at a benefit concert for 
the 

New 


Music 
Public 


the 
Times 


\merican 
York 


Collection of 
Library, i 








Ralph — Kirsten Flagstad 


Hall, on Dec. 22, 1948. At that time, 
it sounded even a Beste than it did in 
the larger Town Hall. It provided 
most helpful key to the type of tone 
and phrasing that performers of Mo- 
zart should strive to achieve on the 
modern piano. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick described the in- 
strument of Mozart’s time very ac- 
curately in his program note: “From 
the harpsichord it got its thin wiry 
tone and its susceptibility to precise 
rhythmic declamation and fine con- 
tours of line. From the clavichord it 
took flexibility of nuance and a finger- 
tip sensibility for alterations of color. 
The piano of Mozart's time has a cer- 
tain acridity in the forte as contrasted 
with a possible dolce in the piano that 
Mozart frequently turned to intense 
and dramatic effect in his keyboard 
writing.” These qualities were skill- 
fully illustrated in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
playing. 

The rest of the program, performed 
on the harpsichord, consisted of Bach’s 
Partita No. 2 in C minor and fifteen 
Two Part Inventions; and ten sonatas 
by Scarlatti, Longo 128 and 286; 238 
and 428; 323 and 273; 104 and 124; 
and 82 and 252, played in pairs, as 
Scarlatti originally conceived them, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kirkpatrick. He ac- 
complished his freest and most com- 
municative interpretations in the Scar- 
latti sonatas, almost all unfamiliar and 
all masterpieces. The bold harmony 
and pictorial vividness of the music 
inspired Mr. Kirkpatrick to genuinely 
poetic playing. 


—R. S. 
Music of Nachum Nardi 
Town Hall, April 9 
Nachum Nardi, Israeli composer- 


pianist, was heard both as soloist and 
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accompanist in this testimonial con- 
cert honoring his 25 years of activity 
in Hebrew music. The program, en- 
tirely devoted to Mr. Nardi’s compo- 
sitions, was made up mostly of songs, 
although short works for small instru- 
mental combinations were also pre- 
sented. The music was light and tune- 
ful, with conventional harmonies in 
Sigmund Romberg-like style, drawing, 
for the most part, on Biblical and folk 
subjects. 

A number of soloists were on hand 
to assist in the proceedings. They in- 
cluded Lawrence Davidson, bass-bari- 
tone; Sylvia Deutscher, bassooonist ; 
Beatrice Kalinovska, dramatic  so- 
prano; Rita Karpinovitch, mime; 
Ruth Kobart, mezzo-soprano; William 
Kushner, clarinetist; Gloria Perkins, 
violinist ; and Martha Schlamme, lyric 
soprano. The Chorus of the Jewish 
National Workers Alliance, also 
scheduled to take part, did not appear 
due to the illness of its conductor, Leo 


Low. The large audience was enthusi- 
astic. 
—A. B. 
ISCM 
McMillin Theatre, April 11 
The second concert given in 1950 
by the International Society for Con- 


temporary Music, United States sec- 
tion, began with two first perform- 
ances—Robert Kurka’s String Quar- 
tet No. 4 and Seymour Shifrin’s 
String Quartet No. 1. Both works 
were written in 1949, are cast in sin- 
gle movements, and bear no discern- 
able reference to any such categorical 
system as the twelve-tone row. Per- 
haps because Kurka’s quartet is his 
fourth, while Shifrin’s is his first, it 
indicates more surety in handling the 
form. It is short, compact, and uni- 
fied, and moves quickly and smoothly 
through its various sections. It uses 
the instruments resourcefully, calling 
for unusual coloristic devices, remi- 
niscent of Barték, that seem a valid 
part of the music’s development. The 
Shifrin quartet takes about twice as 
long to say half as much, and lingers 
over its rather indefinite material in 
discursive and uninventive fashion. 
Both works were played by the Gali- 

mir Quartet with clarity and spirit. 
The program continued with Artur 
Schnabel’s inflated but frequently 
beautiful Piece in Seven Movements, 
for piano solo, written in 1936, and 
expressively played on this occasion 
by Bruno Eisner. A _ twelve-tone 
work, it creates some stunning im- 
pressionistic effects, and has one mem- 
orable, long, admirably-planned de- 
scent from a climax to a point of rest. 
Ruth Crawford’s String Quartet, 
written in 1931, and Stravinsky’s Con- 
certino, written in 1920, both played 
by the Galimir Quartet, concluded the 
concert. The Crawford quartet has 
a contemporary sound, but some of its 
passages, particularly the final Al- 
legro, are too mathematically worked 
out. The Stravinsky concertino, with 
its rhythmic vitality and harmonic wit, 
added a cheerful note to the concert. 
—R. E. 


Kirsten Flagstad, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, April 11 


A foretaste of the 
for audiences at the Metropolitan 
next season was provided’ by 
Kirsten Flagstad when, in her sec- 
ond New York appearance of the 
season, she appeared in an all-Wag- 
ner program, assisted by a 95-piece, 
symphony orchestra under the di- 
rection of Edwin McArthur. The 
program, in which the singer’s se- 
lections alternated with orchestral 
excerpts from the operas, had the 
following order of presentation: the 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman, 
Senta’s Ballad from the same opera, 
the Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, 
the Wesendonck Lieder, the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan und 
Isolde, and Dawn and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey from Goétterdammer- 
ung, followed by Briinnhilde’s Immo- 
lation Scene. 

Although 


riches in store 


such an arrangement 





did not provide Miss Flagstad’s 
magnificent voice with the oppor: 
tunity to warm up gradually that it 
would have in the opera house, 
she was unfailingly impressive in 
the security and amplitude of her 
tones and in the lofty strength, in- 
tegrity, and authority of her de. 
livery. While both the Liebestod 
and the Immolation Scene were re- 
markable for the poise and control 
with which they were presented, 
Miss Flagstad was perhaps at her 
very best in the Wesendonck Lieder, 
and more particularly in the two 
songs that constitute studies for 
Tristan und Isolde—Im_ Treibhaus 
and Traume. Here she achieved 
exceptional warmth and variety of 
emotional color in her vocalism, 
which, coupled with the maturity of 
her conception, made the cycle a 
most moving experience. Mr. Me. 
Arthur conducted enthusiastically, 
and provided his most — ace 
companiments in the Wesendonck 
songs. —I. H Ir. 


Olafs Iizins, Violinist 
Times Hall, April 11 


Olafs Ilzins, Latvian-born violinist 
now resident in Venezuela, provided 
himself with a difficult assignmen: in 
scheduling a program that included 
Sibelius’ Violin Concerto; Prokofic f’s 
Sonata in D major, Op. 4 Tartini’s 
Sonata in G major, Op. 1 ; Pagani ii’s 
La Campanella ; two Paganini-Krei ler 
Caprices; and pieces by Ravel and 
Szymanowski. Mr. Ilzins’ interpreta- 
tions were straightforward, and ex- 
hibited at times an inherent dran 
bent. Replete with technical complcxi- 
ties, his program offered little oppor- 
tunity to show what he could do with 
music of a more relaxed and lyric 
nature. His playing throughout niost 
of the evening, unfortunately, was 
marred by faulty intonation, excessive 
down-bow accentuation, and lack of 
control in bravura passages. The tone, 
while steady and broad, was generally 
coarse and unappealing. It was diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent to which 
the total impression of the recital was 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Observes Bach Bicentenary 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 
Los Angeles 


HE Los Angeles Philharmonic 

paid its respects to the bicentenary 

of Bach’s death by devoting the 
soncerts of Jan. 12 and 13 to works 
of that composer. The program, ad- 
mirably chosen by the conductor, Al- 
fred Wallenstein, gave more than a 
casual survey of the scope of Bach’s 
genius and also avoided monotony. 
The Roger Wagner Chorale assisted 
in the performance of Cantata No. 
78, Jesu, der du meine Seele, and of 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, for 
which Lucien Cailliet had made the 
orchestral transcription. The chorus 
also sang two a cappella chorales, 
Lobe den Herren, and Liebster Jesu, 
wir sind hier. In the cantata the 
soloists were Jean Fenn,* soprano; 
Kather'ne Hilgenberg, contralto; Rus- 


sell Horton, tenor; and Theodor Upp- 
man, baritone. Other works on the 
prograin included the Third Bran- 
denbure Concerto; the B minor Suite, 


for flute and strings, with George 
Dexler as the flutist; Mr. Wallen- 
stein’s transcription of Aus tiefer Not 
schrei ich zu dir; and Eugene Za- 
dor’s transcription of the Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor. 

In the concerts on Jan. 5 and 6 
Mr. \allenstein directed the first lo- 
‘al performance of Stravinsky’s Or- 
pheus. One of the finest of the com- 
poser’s late works, it seemed, as a 
‘oncer' piece, somewhat tedious be- 
ause of the narrow dynamic scale 
within which the composer directs it 
to be performed, and which the con- 
ductor faithfully followed. The pro- 
gram also offered Mendelssohn’s 
Overture, The Story of the Lovely 
Melusine; Ravel’s Alborada_ del 
Gracioso; and Brahms’ Violin Con- 
certo, with Jascha Heifetz as soloist. 

Szymon Goldberg made his Los 
Angeles debut in the orchestra’s con- 
certs for Jan. 19 and 20, when he 
played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
with refinement and earnestness. The 
orchestra added Roussel’s Third Sym- 
phony to its repertoire on this oc- 
casion and gave it a striking perform- 
ance. Mozart’s Symphony in C major, 
K, 338, completed the program, which 
Mr. Wallenstein conducted. 

Artur Rodzinski, who served for 
four years as regular conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, re- 
turned to conduct the orchestra on 
Feb. 2 and 3. He presented a stand- 
ard program in thoroughly brilliant 
fashion—Beethoven’s Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3, Tchaikovsky's Pathétique 
Symphony, the Albéniz-Arbés Féte- 
Dieu a Séville, and Ravel’s Second 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite. 


orma Wallon 
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On Feb. 9 and 10 Rudolf Serkin ap- 
peared as soioist in two works, the 
Mozart Piano Concerto in G major, 
K. 453, and the Schumann concerto. 
With Mr. Wallenstein’s sympathetic 
collaboration as conductor the pianist 
made both works warm and communi- 
cative. A clean-cut performance of 
3eethoven’s First Symphony rounded 
out the program. 

The Southern California Symphony 
Association, which operates the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, has issued a 
statement of the orchestra’s financial 
status for the fiscal year which ended 
Tune 30, 1949. After the total ex- 
penses of $493,970.05 had been paid, 
an operating reserve of $5,766.48 was 
left. 

Elena Nikolaidi gave her first re- 
cital in this vicinity in Beverly Hills 
High School Auditorium, on Jan. &. 
The phenomenal richness of her voice, 
the security of her technique, and the 
stylistic perfection of her interpreta- 
tions made a deep impression. Andrés 
Segovia played a guitar recital in 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Jan. 15, 
and Artur Rubinstein presented an all- 
Chopin program in the same hall on 
Jan. 8. 
The Los Angeles City College 
Opera Workshop staged Respighi’s 
one-act opera, Maria in Egypt, in the 
college auditorium on Jan. 13 and 14. 
Adolph Heller conducted, and Glynn 
Ross staged the work. The opera was 
preceded by Bruckner’s Mass in E 
minor, for an eight-part mixed chorus 
and fifteen wind and brass instru- 
ments, sung by the Los Angeles City 
College Philharmonic Chorus, and 
conducted by Hugo Strelitzer. 

\ program by the Hollywood 
String Quartet. given in Assistance 
League Plav House on Jan. 8, in- 
cluded the local premiere of Tbert’s 
String Quartet, plus Schubert’s Quin- 
tet in C major, and Hummel’s 
Quartet, Op. 30, No. 2. On Jan. 16 
the American Art Quartet appeared 
in an Evenings on the Roof concert, 
and plaved Schubert’s Quartet in G 
minor: Beethoven’s String Quartet in 
C sharp minor, Op. 131; and the first 
Los Angeles performance of Lukas 
Foss’ Quartet in G major 

The Jewish People’s Chorus, con- 
ducted by Eugene Malek, gave a con- 
cert in Wilshire Ebell Theatre, on 
Jan. 7, and Rosaleen Maloolv gave a 
piano recital there on Jan. 18 in the 
Debut Time series. Sujata and Asoka 
presented their Hindu and Tibetan 
dances in the same theatre on Jan. 14. 
Lester Horton was the choreographer 
for three productions of the Dance 
Theatre, presented on Tan. 19 in its 
new weekend series. The works are 
called Estilo de Tu. El Rebozo, and 
A Bouquet for Molly, and the princi- 
pal dancers included Bella Lewitzky, 
Carl Ratcliff, Luisa Kreck, George 
Allen, Kenneth Bartmess, and Rudi 
Gernreich. 

In its third concert of the season, 
on Jan. 29 in Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
the Los Angeles Chamber Symphony, 
conducted by Harold Byrns, played 
several novelties—Pergolesi’s Concer- 
tino for Strings in C major; Haydn’s 
Svmphony in A major, No. 87; and 
the original small-orchestra version of 
Erich Korngold’s Suite from Much 
\do About Nothing. Theodor Upp- 
man, young baritone, sang three songs 
by Mahler and Ravel’s Don Quichotte 
a Dulcinée. 

The Evenings on the Roof concert 
for Feb. 6 presented Carol Rosensteil, 
harpsichordist; Howard Colf, violin- 
ist; and David Pratt, cellist, in a pro- 
eram of ancient and modern music. 
Listed on the program were Walter 
Piston’s Sonata for Violin and Harp- 
sichord, Lou Harrison’s six very brief 
Sonatas for Harpsichord, and Daniel 
Pinkham’s Epitaph in Memory of 
Janet Fairbank. 





Howard Staples 


NEW COMMUNITY SERIES FOR SEATTLE 


Cecilia Schultz, 
Jr., (left), 


Seattle impresario, 
board member, 


and John Carter, 


congratulated by 
tenor, 


William Carlisle, 
for leading the drive 


that led to the successful organization of the new Seattle Community Concert 


Association. 

Jakob Gimpel, resident pianist, in- 
cluded Alban Berg’s First Piano 
Sonata and Karol Rathaus’ Ballade, 


Op. 40, in his recital in Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre on Jan. 25. On Feb. 2 Kath- 
leen Ferrier made her first local ap- 
pearance, singing at Pepperdine Col- 
lege. Programs were given by Mischa 
Elman in Philharmonic Auditorium, 
on Jan. 21; by Carol Brice in the 
same auditorium, on Feb. 5; and by 
Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, in Wilshire 


Ebell Theatre, on Feb. 5 


Albuquerque Hears 
New Krenek Symphony 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—First per- 
formances of difficult new works by 
the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
have ceased to be a novelty. Never- 
theless, it was especially appropriate 
that Ernst Krenek’s Fifth Symphony 
should have had its first performance 
here, on March 16, under the direc- 
tion of Kurt Frederick, for this sym 
phony, like Krenek’s Fourth 
phony, was composed in Albuquerque 
when the composer was teaching in 
the summer session of the University 
of New Mexico 

This writer spent part of the pre- 
ceding afternoon with the composer 
going over the score, and during the 
dress rehearsal followed the score 
with him. At the rehearsal the or 
chestra had already mastered the 
work so well that Mr. Krenek made 
very few criticisms and expressed his 
pleasure that the work was so well 
prepared. 

The symphony is in five movements, 
entitled Introduction, Sonata, Rondo, 
Theme and Variations, and Fugue. 
The movements are knit together by 
the cyclical use of material, and the 
final movement is used to sum up the 
preceding movements. The symphony 
is played without interruption, al- 
though the movements are contrasted 
rhythmically so that their outlines are 
distinct. 

By comparison with the composer’s 
more romantic Fourth Symphony, the 
Fifth Symphony is severely classical, 
more diatonic and more economical. 
Unlike some of Krenek’s_ recent 
works, the symphony is not composed 
in the twelve-tone technique; never- 
theless, it seemed, despite occasional 
hints of tonality, to be predominantly 
atonal in character. In the Sonata 
movement, the subordinate theme ap- 
pears at an interval of an augmented 
fourth from the principal one. Ex- 
cept for this tonal relationship, the 
movement adheres closely to the 
sonata form. The Rondo, the most 
attractive movement, has the charac- 
teristics of a scherzo, with an amus- 


Sym- 


In one week more than 6,000 members signed for the new series 


ing, though perhaps accidental, refer 
ence to the opening theme of Tristan 
und Isolde. The theme of the fourth 
movement, with its eight contrasting 
variations, is based on material from 
the coda of the preceding movement 
Che Fugue is actually a double fugue, 
replete with strettos and punctuated 
by brass chords 

The symphony is concise, requiring 
only 25 minutes of playing time, and 
is masterfully orchestrated. George 
Fenley, the concertmaster, played the 
solo violin passages with noteworthy 
ease and fullness of tone, and_ the 
whole orchestra attacked its task 
eagerly \ udience of approx 
mately two thousand receive ! 
work enthusiastically 

Other works included on the 
gram were Smetana’s The Moldau 
the Overture to Wagner's 
Liszt’s E flat major 
given an admirable 
Morton Schoenfeld 


Rienzi, ar 
Piano Concert 
performance 


J. D 
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VASLAY NIJINSKY 


Lonpon.—Vaslavy Nijinsky, 60, at 
one time the leading male dancer of 
Serge Diaghileff’s Russian ballet com- 
died here 


pany, in a sanitarium on 
April 8. 

He was born on Feb. 29, 1890, in 
Kiev, Russia, the child of two Polish 


dancers, Eleanora Bereda and Thomas 
Nijinsky. He was accepted at the St. 
Petersburg Imperial School of Ballet 
when he was ten, and graduated eight 
years later. Although slow in his gen- 
eral studies, he was recognized as an 
unusually gifted ballet student. About 
the time of his graduation he met 
Serge Diaghileff; and when the latter 
organized his ballet for its first ap- 
pearance in Western Europe he chose 
Nijinsky as premier danseur. In the 





Nijinsky in Le Spectre de la Rose 


ballet’s first season in Paris, in 1909, 
Nijinsky danced in Pavillon d’Armide, 
Les Sylphides, Prince Igor, and Cleo- 
patra, all choreographed by Fokine, 
and his personal success was as spec- 
tacular as that of the company as a 
whole. The following season he ap- 
peared in two more Fokine ballets, 
Scheherazade and Carnaval. 

Since the Diaghileff company had 
been organized on a temporary basis, 


Nijinsky returned to the Imperial 
Theatre, from which he had been on 
leave of absence. In 1911, however, 


he was suspended for insubordin: ition 
and appearing in improper attire, and, 
on the advice of Diaghileff, resigned 
from the institution. Diaghileff now 
decided to form a permanent ballet 
with headquarters in Western Europe, 


and Nijinsky again figured as the 
troupe's principal male dancer. In the 
1911 season he was seen in two of 


the most noted roles of his career, Le 
Spectre de la Rose and Petrouchka. 
The dancer choreographed his first 
ballet, The Afternoon of a Faun, in 
1912, and the following season created 
Le Sacre du Printemps and Jeux. 

The Diaghileff Ballet went on tour 
to South America in 1913, unaccom- 
panied by its impresario, who re- 
fused to cross the ocean. While the 
company was appearing in Buenos 
Aires, Nijinsky married a member of 
the corps de ballet, Romola de Puls- 
zky. When he was notified of the mar- 
riage, Diaghileff immediately dismissed 
Nijinsky from the company. 

The dancer attempted to organize 
a company of his own in London in 
the spring of 1914, but his illness 
terminated the project. The first years 
of World War | he spent as a civilian 
prisoner in Austria-Hungary, his 
wife’s country, because he was a Rus- 
sian subject. In 1916, however, he was 
able to rejoin the Diaghileff company 
for a tour of the United States. With 
members of this company Nijinsky 
then organized his own troupe and 
made a second tour of the country. 
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During this period he created another 
ballet, Til Eulenspiegel. 

A season in South America fol- 
lowed, and then the dancer returned to 
Europe to settle in Switzerland. A 
mental illness, from which he never 
recovered, afflicted the dancer, and he 
never danced professionally thereafter. 
He is survived by his wife, who wrote 
a biography of her husband and 
edited his diary. 


JOHN LAWRENCE ERB 


EuGENE, Ore.—John Lawrence Erb, 
73, organist, teacher, composer, and 
writer, died in a hospital here on 
March 17. He was born near Read- 
ing, Penna., where he received his 
general education. His first music 
teacher was A. W. Weiser, in Potts- 
town, Penna. He studied at the Met- 
ropolitan College of Music and at the 
Virgil Clavier School, in New York, 
and with such individuals as the elder 
Dudley Buck, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Huntington Woodman, and others. At 
one time or another, he held organ 
positions in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Pottstown, and Chicago. He was di- 
rector of the conservatory at Wooster, 
Ohio, of the school of music at the 
University of Illinois and the Con- 
necticut College for Women. He was 
treasurer and later president of the 
Music Teachers National Association. 
He wrote a biography of Brahms, 
books on church hymns, and a_har- 
mony method. He composed songs, 
piano pieces, and many organ works 
and anthems. 


HARRY LAUDER 
STRATHAVEN, SCOTLAND Sir 


Harry Lauder, 79, well known for 
his singing of Scotch dialect songs, 


most of which he wrote himself, 
died at his home in Lanarkshire 
on Feb. 26. He was born near 
Edinburgh, and worked as a child 
in a flax-spinning mill and later in 
a coal mine. His first great suc- 
cess was made in London in 1900. 


Six years later he appeared in the 
United States with even greater 
success, and ultimately he became 
the highest paid performer up to 
that time in British vaudeville. He 
was knighted for his services dur- 
ing World War I in entertaining 
soldiers and raising money for war 
charities. After the war, he estab- 
lished the Harry Lauder Fund for 
disabled veterans, and is said to 
have earned $1,200,000 for it through 
personal appearances. 


E. PRESSON MILLER 


E. Presson Miller, 86, teacher of 
singing, died in New York on Jan. 19 
following an illness of nine months. 
He had studied piano with Albert 
Ross Parsons and Rafael Joseffy, 
theory with the elder Dudley Buck, 
and voice with W. H. Greene, in New 
York; Shakespeare and Henschel, in 
London; and Sbriglia and Trabadelo, 
in Paris. He was a charter member 
and former president of the New 
York Singing Teachers Association. 
He served as organist in several 
Brooklyn churches, and had a number 
of compositions published. He oc- 
cupied the same studio in Carnegie 
Hall for nearly fifty years. 


CHARLES EDWARD KING 


Charles Edward King, teacher, pub- 
lisher, and authority on Hawaiian 
music, died at Ly home in New York 
on Feb. 27. A descendant of a New 
3edford whaling captain, who was 
wrecked in the Sandwich Islands, 
Mr. King was born in Honolulu on 
the summer estate of Queen Liliouka- 
lani, who became his godmother. He 
was educated in Hawaii and in Os- 
wego, N. Y. He returned to Honolulu 


Obituary 


to become an instructor in the public 
schools, and at one time he conducted 


the Royal Hawaiian Band. In 1942 
he came to New York, where he 
founded a music publishing firm, 


which issued over two hundred songs 
and several collections of Hawaiian 
music. His wife and one daughter 
survive. 


SAMUEL SEGAL 


Mapison, Wis.—Samuel Segal, 51, 
percussion player with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony, died here of a heart 
attack during a concert given by the 
orchestra at the University of Wis- 
consin. He was suffering from a heart 
condition, and overstrained himself in 
playing an unfamiliar part when he 
replaced a sick colleague at the kettle 
drums in a performance of Béla 

3artok’s Concerto for Orchestra. An 
intermission was called after Mr. 
Segal’s collapse, and after the inter- 
mission the orchestra, conducted by 
Antal Dorati, played the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Kayport, N. J.—Claude Warford, 
72, former New York teacher of sing- 
ing, died at his home here on March 
11. After studying singing for several 
years in Germany and France, he 
opened a studio in Newark, N. J., and 
later transferred his activities to New 
York. From 1926 to 1931, he also 
taught for two months every summer 
in Paris. He retired from teaching 
in 1942 because of ill-health. He was 
a member of ASCAP, and had more 
than forty compositions published. He 
is survived by two brothers. 


EDITH S. WOODRUFF 


PouGHKEEpSiIE, N. Y.— Edith S. 
Woodruff, 63, professor of music at 
Vassar College, died in a_ hospital 
here on March 25 of a heart attack. 
She held degrees from Vassar and 
from Northwestern University, and 
she had studied music in Berlin, 
Paris, and Vienna. She had been on 
the faculty of Vassar since 1914, ex- 
cepting one year when she taught at 
Smith College. She published a book, 
Harmonic Writing, in 1948. 


JAROSLAV KOCIAN 


PRAGUE.—Jaroslay Kocian, 67, 
linist, who made tours of the 
States early in the century, died here 
on March 8. He was born in Wilden- 
schwert, and studied under Sevcik at 
the Prague Conservatory. He made 
his debut in 1901 and his first Ameri- 
can appearance the following year. 
His tour that year of the United 
States and Canada included eighty en- 
gagements. He was heard again in 
America in 1911. His published works 
include orchestral music, church mu- 
sic, and violin pieces. 


vio- 
United 


GRETA MASSON 


RICHMOND, — Greta Masson, 61, 
former concert soprano, died in a 
hospital here on Feb. 21. She appeared 
extensively in concert and is reported 
to have sung as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic and with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. For one year she 
appeared in vaudeville, and later she 
was heard over the air. 


HUGH KRUMBHAAR 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Hugh Krumb- 
haar, 68, husband of Harriet Ware, 
composer-pianist, died at his summer 
home here on March 16. Previous to 
his retirement last July, he was secre- 
tary and treasurer of Krumbhaar 
Chemicals, Inc., of Kearny, N. J. He 
had formerly been head of his own 
architectural and engineering firm in 
Wall Street, New York. 


PAUL MOSS 
Paul Moss, 70, managing director 
of the New York City Center of 


Music and Drama since 1946, died 
at the Medical Arts Center Hos. 
pital on Feb. 25. Between 1944 and 
1946 he was an unsalaried assistan} 
to the president of the center, and 
took part in the presentation of its 
low-cost drama, ballet, symphonic. 
and opera productions. 


CYRIL F. JOHNSTON 


Lonpon.—Cyril F. Johnston, man. 
aging director of Gillett & Johnston, 
bell manufacturers, died here op 
March 30. He was an authority op 
the once lost Flemish art of tuning 
church bells. He superintended the 
installation in the United States of 
several carillons made by his firm, 
including those in the Riverside 
Church, New York, and in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago chapel. 


NELSON SPRACKLING 


Norwack, Conn.—Nelson Sprack- 
ling, 65, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church 


here. died on March 31. He studied 
voice in New York, under the late 
Percy Rector Stevens, and in Europe, 


He was formerly professor of rusic 
at Hiram College, in Ohio. His wife 
and one daughter survive. 


AMALIA MORINI 


Morini, 82, wife of (scar 
Morini, former member of the jacul- 
ty of the Vienna Conservatory, and 
mother of Erica Morini, violinist, and 
Albert Morini, concert manager, died 
at the home of her son Alber: on 
March 31. She was a retired pianist 
She is survived by three other daugh- 
ters and one other son. 


Amalia 


MME. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 

3ORDEAUX. Mme. 
Saéns, 95, widow of 
poser . died here on 


Camille Saint- 
the French com- 
Jan. 30. 


MARTINO ROSSI 
Martino Rossi, 58, teacher of sing- 
ing since 1939, died at his New York 
home on Feb. 5. He had been heard 
in opera in New York, Philadelphia, 


and Chicago. Five sons survive him. 
CAROLYN LAKE SHELLEY 

ALTADENA, CALIF. — Carolyn Lake 
Shelley, widow of the organist and 
composer, Harry Rowe Shelley, died 
here at the home of her daughter 
Marguerite, on Feb. 7. Mrs. Shelley 
was the daughter of John W. Lake, 


of New Haven, Conn. 


MRS. PATRICK LYNCH 


County Limerick, IRELAND.— Mrs. 
Patrick Lynch, mother of Christopher 
Lynch, concert tenor, died in Croom 
Hospital here in April. She is  sur- 
vived by her husband and six children 
—two sons, Christopher and John, 
living in the United States; a third 
son, Frank, and three daughters, Alice, 
Dympna, and Cissie, living in Ireland. 
The tenor flew here for the funeral. 


IRA B. WILSON 


Los ANGELEs.—Ira B, 
composer and member of 
Publishing Company, 
April 3. He used the 
Fred B. Holton for some of his 
works, and it is said that over a 
million and a half copies of his works 
have been sold by the Lorenz company. 


FRIEDRICH LEHMANN 


OBERLIN, Ont0.—Friedrich Joliann 
Lehmann, 83, professor emeritus of 
music at the Oberlin College conserva- 


Wilson, 69, 
the Lorenz 
died here on 
pen name ol 


tory of music, died in his home here 
on April 23. He studied music in 
Oberlin, Leipzig, Berlin, and London. 


He taught in the Oberlin conservatory 
for thirty years before he retired in 
1932, and was the author of several 
books on musical theory. 
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symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mishel Piastro, the evening’s 
conduc tor. 

On hand to assist in the proceedings 
were Sidney Burdick, president of 
Victory Lodge, who greeted the large 
audience ; Carleton Sprague Smith, 
chief of the music division of the 
New York Public Library, and chair- 
man of the judges’ committee, who 
served as master of ceremonies; Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, president of 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
who made the dedicatory speech; 
Frank Goldman, international presi- 
dent of B'nai B’rith; Richard Rodg- 
ers, who presented the prize to Mr. 
Dority, and also a $100 honorable 
mention award to Robert Kurka; and, 
later in the evening, George Jessel, 
who gave a word picture of George 
Gershwin, with background orchestral 
snatches in vaudeville fashion. 

Mr. Dority, a 29-year-old usher in 


a Chicago motion-picture theatre, re- 
vealed a striking flair for instru- 
mental colors in the Pastorale of his 
prize-winning composition, His color 
schemes derive from the impressionis- 
tic palette but are overlaid with pro- 
yocatively dissonant harmonies that 
seem {9 spring, curiously enough, 
from \Moussorgsky. The result is 
highly effective in this movement, al- 


though in the Allegro the fast pace 
absorbs the rub of the counterpoints, 
yielding a kind of bustling dissonance 
that is fairly conventional nowadays. 


—A. B 


Thomson Cello Concerto 
Played by Paul Olefsky 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Paul Olefsky, 
cellist. | arnegie Hall, March 28 


Semphony No. 7......:.-.- Sibelius 
ee SED noc seca shbnnne Thomson 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 1........ . Brahms 
Virgil Thomson’s Cello Concerto, 


which was expertly played by Paul 
Olefsky, first cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, is a feeble and 
pointless work, unlike Thomson’s 
operas and music for motion pictures. 
It was written between 1946 and 1949, 
and orchestrated in February 1950. 
The composer benefited from the 
advice of Luigi Silva in devising the 
solo part. The concerto follows clas- 
ical models; the first movement is in 
sonata form; the second is a set of 
variations; and the third is a rondo. 
Thomson has used folk-like themes, 
and in two cases traditional melodies. 
The variations of the second move- 
ment are based on the old Southern 
hymn, Death ’Tis a Melancholy Day; 
and the hymn Yes, Jesus Loves Me 
appears in the rondo, together with a 
theme strikingly like one from the 
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April, 1950 


finaie of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, 
Op. 10, No. 2. 

Thomson has attempted to write a 
simple, light-hearted work, free from 
pompousness or false rhetoric. But 
unfortunately, the intellectual and 
musical content of his concerto. is so 
weak that it sounds arch, rather than 
naive, and extremely artificial. He has 
never been as happy in dealing with 
the larger forms of symphonic and 
chamber music as he has been in his 
dramatic works and little pieces. In 
this concerto he seems to forget the 
fact that in the music of the classic 
masters content determines form, and 
be happy to find a form ready-made, 
to fill in with whatever came into his 
head. The scoring of the variations 
produced some fascinating organ ef- 
fects, and the solo part displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity, but the music 
never came into focus or moved 
securely towards an objective. 

Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony seemed 
to please many members of the audi- 
ence. Since this reviewer has always 
found it insufferably sentimental, tedi- 
ous, and jerry-built, further adverse 
comment need not be presented here. 
Mr. Ormandy conducted it in lush 
style, with a constant striving for full, 
sweet sonorities, and a constant in- 
difference to rhythmic vitality. He ap- 
plied the same treatment to Brahms’ 
First Symphony, with the result that 
it sounded almost as stuffy as_ the 
Sibelius. 

x. S 


Suite by Virgil Thomson 
Conducted by Stokowski 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, March 30: 

Sinfonia, from Cantata No. 174 

Ich liebe den Héchsten ... Bach 

Es ist vollbracht, from The Passion 

According to St. John 
Bach-Stokowski 

Chaconne, from Suite No. ) 

minor, for solo violin 


Bach-Stokowski 
Suite, The Mother of Us All. .Thomson 
(First Time in New York) 
<a No. 2, D major . Brahms 

Nothing could have been more re- 
freshing than the tender, folksy, un- 
affected music of Virgil Thomson's 
The Mother of Us All, after Mr. 
Stokowski’s grandiloquently sentimen- 
tal Bach transcriptions. Only two 
days previously, Paul Olefsky and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra had given the 
first New York performance of Mr. 
Thomson's Cello Concerto, a work 
which demonstrated verv convincingly 
(for cone listener at least) the com- 
poser’s discomfort in trying to deal, 
even half-seriously, with classical 
form and serious style. But The 
Mother of Us All is as plain Ameri- 
can as baseball, and nonetheless elo- 
quent for that fact. 

Mr. Thomson’s opera, with text by 
Gertrude Stein, was produced at 
Columbia University on May 7, 1947, 
and enjoyed an immediate and de- 
served success. The concert suite he 
has based upon it consists of three 
additions to the original score and one 
transcription from it. The first move- 
ment of the suite, Prelude, serves as 
an overture to the opera ; the second, 
\ Political Meeting, is the prelude to 
Scene 2 of the opera; the third, Cold 
Weather, is the prelude to Scene 3; 
and the fourth, Wedding Hymn and 
Finale, is a transcription of the hymn 
in Scene 5, and of the final aria of 
the opera, sung by the heroine, Susan 
B. Anthony. Thomson’s music suffers 
somewhat from being out of context, 
but much of its striking harmonic 
flavor, happy melodic quotation and 
development, and evocative power re- 
main. The Cold Weather episode is a 
masterly bit of orchestration, some- 
what similar in texture to the winter 
landscape in Gliére’s Ilya Mourometz. 
The homespun strength and integrity 
of the opera emerge so strongly in 
this concert suite that it may inspire 
further complete stage performances. 
Let us hope so. 

The Sinfonia to Bach’s cantata Ich 
liebe den Hochsten, for which he em- 
ployed the first movement of his Third 





Jack Calderwood 


MERTENS SAILS FOR EUROPE 
At the rail of the Swedish liner Stockholm as André Mertens, executive vice- 
president of Columbia Artists Management, sails to make an extended survey of 
musical conditions in Europe are Set Svanholm, Swedish tenor of the Metro- 


politan; Mr. 
Brandenburg Concerto, adding two 
horns and three oboes to the original 
strings, was perfectly suitable as a 
tribute to the 200th anniversary of his 
death. But Mr. Stokowski’s transcrip- 
tions seemed less appropriate, espe 
cially since he repeats the ending of 
e Chaconne, in his perfervid ar- 
rangement of that masterpiece. The 
Brahms symphony began well, but 
hogged into routine in the Adagio 
R. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 2, Mr. 
Stokowski conducted the Philhar 
monic-Symphony in a program that 
differed from that of the Thursday- 
Friday series only in that it omitted 
the transcription of Es ist vollbracht, 
from Bach's St. John Passion 


Little Orchestra Society 
Gives Opera by Mozart 

The performance of Mozart's The 
Abduction from the Seraglio in con- 
cert form by the Little Orchestra 
Society, under Thomas Scherman, in 
Town Hall on March 31, was notable 
principally for the lovely singing of 
Erna Berger, as Constanza. A new 
comer, Genevieve Warner,  distin- 
guished herself in the role of Blonda. 
Robert Rounseville was heard as Bel- 


monte, Norman Kelley as Pedrillo, 
and Jerome Hines as Osmin. The 
opera was given in a new Englisl 
translation, by George and Phyllis 


Mead, which had the merit of being 
singable, if the disadvantage of striv- 
ing too obviously to be funny. The 
dialogue, the other personages in the 
play, who have no singing roles, and 
the choruses of Janissaries were 
omitted. Mr. Scherman conducted the 
opera better than any other he has 
given in concert form; the music 
moved briskly and with rhythmic 
security most of the time. Only in 
Miss Berger's first aria did he allow 
a noticeable instability of tempo to 
develop, and that only momentarily. 
The simplicity of plot and_ broad 
comedy of Mozart's opera are likely to 
obscure the fact that it is a virtuoso 
piece for singers, far more difficult 
technically than The Marriage of 
Figaro. There are few artists before 
the public today who can sing the 
role of Constanza with technical com- 
mand and beauty of style. Miss Berger 
is one of them, even though the part 
ought ideally to be sung by a soprano 
with a more heroic voice and tem- 
perament than hers. Her trills, her 
turns, and her other fioriture were 
musically eloquent as well as techni- 
cally impeccable, with one or two 
woe AE exceptions. She was the 
only singer in the cast who could 
sing just as flexibly full voice as 
with less volume, and paradoxically, 





Mertens; and Tage Palm, Swedish cultural attaché in New York 


she was thie nlv one who got the ull 
value of her vowel sounds in legat 
phrases, although she was singing 
language new to her and the others 
were luxuriating w their native 
tongue. 

Miss Warner spun her high phrases 
with a clear, silvery tone and silken 
legato that were enchanting. In ray 
Passages she Was less pressive 
thoug] secure She revealed herself 
as an artist of considerable sensitivity 
and taste Mr Hines’ fine esonal 
voice was pleasant to listen to, ever 
if he did not execute the trills, suddet 
descents into the low range, and othe 
virtuoso touches of the role of Ost 

( nit nf ) 
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(Continued from page 32) 


affected by the somewhat lifeless ac- 
companiments of Nadezda Dudar- 
Ilzins, the violinist’s mother. 


—A. H. 


Phyllis Curtin, Soprano 
Town Halli, April 12 


Phyllis Curtin is an extremely 
personable young woman, gifted with 
a clear and pleasing soprano voice. 
Her singing, however, still suffered 
from certain technical defects, which, 
it is to be hoped, she will strive to 
overcome. Her tones were somewhat 
breathy, at least in the first group 
of her program, which consisted of 
four selections by Mozart (including 
the recitative and aria, Ah lo B yet were 
and the Incarnatus from the C minor 
Mass). In this music, although she 
made known a good degree ot flexi- 
bility in ornamental passages and an 
excellent. trill, her singing sounded 
colorless, and was deficient in the finer 
points of style. There were moments 
early in the program when her in- 
tonation was open to question. Her 
German enunciation (in  Mozart’s 
Trennungslied and Als Luise die 
Briefe ihre ungetreuen | iebhabers ver- 
brannte) showed need of improve- 
ment 

It remained for the second group to 
bring the young singer into her own 
In a series of five lauré songs—in- 
cluding Au  Cimetiére, Mandoline, 
and En Sourdine—she was more at 
her ease, and much better schooled. 
Here she sang with substantially good 
stylistic command, and with a_ finer 
range of nuance. Miss Curtin then 
turned her attention to Ravel's Chan- 
sons Madécasses, and sang them ade- 
quately, although these problematic 
compositions call for more ex 
perienced and vital treatment than 
the singer seemed able to supply. She 
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sang them from the printed notes, 
and had the assistance in the set of 
Samuel Baron, flutist, and Seymour 
Barab, cellist. Her excellent accom- 
panist was Gregory Tucker. The sec- 
ond half of Miss Curtin’s program 
consisted of Moussorgsky’s Nursery 
Songs and a series of contemporary 
Latin American songs by the Bra- 
zilian composer, Fernandez, and the 
Cuban, Caturla. The first named was 
represented by Noite de Junho, Sa- 
maritana da Floresta, A Velha His- 


toria, and Cancéo do Mar, the sec- 
ond by Bito Manué, and Dos Poemas 
A fro-Cubanos. 

—H. F. P 


Evenings of Music 
Central Presbyterian Church, 
March 13 


The second of three evenings of 
music given by the Central Presby- 
terian Church this spring was devoted 
to modern choral music of England, 
France, and the United States. The 
church choir, conducted by Hugh 
Giles, presented the program, assisted 


by the following soloists—Edith Camp- 
bell, soprano; Lilian Knowles, con- 
tralto; Willard Pierce, tenor; and 
Allan Curtiss, poten The three 
works sung were Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Serenade to Music, Francis 


Poulenc’s Quatre Petites Priéres de 
Saint Francois d’Assise (a _ first 
American performance), and Seth 
Bingham’s The Canticle of the Sun. 


—N. 


OTHER RECITALS 


MoLiie LEVINTER, pianist; 
March 18. 

DororHeEA LANG, mezzo-contralto; 
Times Hall, March 18. 

RALPH SHELDON, pianist; 
March 19 


Town Hall, 


Town Hall, 


\rperr W. Snont, baritone; Times 
Hall, March 23 
KARI KERN HARRINGTON, tenor; 


Times Hall, March 30 
MARGERY Hyper, soprano; 
Recital Hall, April 2 
ROMAYNE Lutz, soprano; ( 
Hall, April 2. 
CHARLOTTE Derr, 
Fischer Hall, 
Enisk JAHODA, 
Hall, April 6 
Rupy Matrriew, 
Recital Hall, 


Carnegie 
‘arl Fischer 


mezzo-soprano ; Carl 
April 2. 


soprano; Carl Fischer 


soprano; Carnegie 


April 9. 


Mitropoulos Directs 
Scholarship Winners 


The New York Association of Phil 
harmonic Scholarship Committee Win 
ners sponsored its first concert, on 
March 17, when ensembles of men 
who had won Philharmonic-Symphony 
scholarships gave a program in Carl 
Fischer Hall, under the direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. The program 
included a Beethoven string trio; Pro 
kofieff’s Quintet, Op. 39; Handel’s 
Concerto for Harp and Strings; and 
Dante Fiorillo’s Concerto for Clarinet 
and Strings. The performers were 


Jacques Margolies, Leopold Rybb, 
Samuel Weiss, Otto Frohn, Louis 
Fishman, and Harry Rosoff, violins; 


Ralph Hersh and David Katz, violas; 
Avron Twerdowsky, Arthur Aaron, 
and George Feher, cellos; Fred Zim- 
merman, bass; Abe Goldstein and Da- 
vid Weber, clarinets; Martin Leskow, 
oboe, and Myor Rosen, harp. The 
association was formed two years ago, 
and last May awarded 22 music schol- 
arships to public school students. 


Shostakovich Wins 
Annual Stalin Award 


Moscow.—Dimitri Shostakovich was 
listed among this ye ar’s winners of 
the annual Stalin prizes in literature, 
drama, and the arts. The composer 
was awarded 100,000 rubles (approxi 
mately $25,000) for Song of the For 
ests, which describes his country’s 
reclamation and reforestation pro- 
gram, and for music for the semi- 
documentary film, Fall of Berlin. 


Scandinavian Music 
Given at New York Library 


Tii Niemela, Finnish soprano, sang 
in a concert of Scandinavian music 
presented by Carleton Sprague Smith, 
head of the music division at the New 
York Public Library. Her share of 
the program contained songs by Grieg, 
representing Norway;  Schierbeck, 
Schultz, and Jersild, representing Den- 
mark; Rangstrom, representing Swe- 
den; and by Ranta and Kilpinen, of 
Finland. A Trio, for flute, violin, and 
viola, by Hilding Rosenberg, of Swe- 
den; and a Serenade, for flute, violin, 
and cello, by Knudage Riisager, of 
Denmark, were played by Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flutist; Altea Ali- 
monda, violinist ; Sydney Beck, violist ; 
and Marie Romaet- Romanoff, cellist. 

In Finland, the musical elite regard 
Kilpinen as their greatest composer ; 
and his Songs of Life and Death are 
among the most original and beautiful 
contributions to the contemporary song 
repertoire. Kilpinen’s music has a 
free, eloquent melodic line, and a non- 
dissonant, but highly dramatic and 
unexpected harmonic implication in the 
admirably composed accompaniments. 
The peculiar quality of the Finnish 
language seems to impose a network 
of detailed inflections on the melodic 
line without disrupting its flow. Miss 
Niemela’s crisp diction and high, clear, 
lyric-coloratura voice, together with 
her interpretative subtlety and dra- 


matic sense, made her performances 
memorable 
Pentti Koskimies, also from Fin- 


land, played the intricate accompani- 
ments from memory, and matched the 
singer’s sense of style and drama in 
this most moving music of their na- 
tive land. 

Of the instrumental works, Riisa 
ger’s serenade was perhaps the more 
immediately attractive, Rosenberg’s 
trio being a more austere, although 
more cleverly written, piece. Niels 


Viggo Bentzon’s massive Partita for 
Piano was omitted from the scheduled 
program, owing to the illness of Ver, 
Brodsky, the pianist. 


DANCE 


—P. G.-H 
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of movement. 
Three 


imitations of 
other balletic standbys. 


of selection 


(Continued from page 17) 
3etty Jones as Her Younger Sister: 
Hoving as The Sister's 
Husband. 

The other four works on the over. 


long program were uniformly weak 
Efren Weitzman’s Opus 1, concerned 
with the 
to throw off his mother-fixation and 
“enter into the 
did not come within hailing distance 
of the seriousness of its theme. The 
“mother-dragon” was a mild 
the two adolescents seemed at a_ loss 
as to what to do; and the yout! 
his wife 


struggles of a young mar 


estate of manhood,” 


figure: 


embraced 
youth did not seem to have a yer 
serious struggle 
Stran: ‘ling 
Judith Martin’s Birds, dance: by 
five girls, had some 


Pigs was 
tritest sort, to an extremely 


kiddies. T illey 
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F. Gilbert, 
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with the silver cord 
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imagin itive 
touches but lacked continuity and flow 
Patricia Newman’s The 
pantomime of the 
trivial 
song by Minuetta Borek that was sup- 
posed to charm the 
danced t an § 
endless recording of music by Henry 
consisted largely of stale 
Parisienne and 
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Howard Hanson: 


By Rosert WYKEs 
HE year 1949-50 will mark How- 


ard Hanson’s 25th year as director 

of the Eastman School of Music. 
It was more than just a commemora- 
tive event when, on Noy. 19 of the 
year just past, the student orchestras 
and chorus of the Eastman School 
presented a concert of works for or- 
chestra and chorus by Howard Han- 
son, followed by a banquet at which 
alumni and faculty honored their di- 
rector. For in the last quarter century 
the life and career of Howard Han- 
son lave become identified with the 
growth and progress of the Eastman 
School itself. Its continuing promin- 
ence 1s a reflection of his philosophy 
of education, his dynamic personality, 
and |iis activities as a creative artist. 
These attributes have enabled him to 
mold and guide some of the country’s 
best talent into what is now an im 
portant influence on the American 
musical scene. 

Future musicologists will most prob 
ably talk of an “Eastman School” of 
comp. sition, for the term is used even 
toda In the fields of education and 
professional performance, there is 
hard!y a facultv or orchestral 
which: does not contain the name of 
an kastman graduate. That this las 
ealized in a scant 25 years is in 
itseli remarkable. That during this 
perio! the country has undergone one 
of its most serious crises makes the 
accomplishment seem more re 
markable. 


roster 


been 


even 
When viewed in retrospect, the 
foresight and business intelligence of 
Georce Eastman, as well as his love 
of the arts, increase in magnitude, as 
does the wisdom of his selection of 
Howard Hanson to become the second 
director of the School of 
Mu The qualities one finds in 
Howard Hanson are the same intuitive 
leadership coupled with the everyday 
horse sense that one finds in reading 
of the career of George Eastman. Mr 
Hanson and Eastman were 
as one in their possession of a wisdom 
that seeks to find basic truths of an 
enduring spiritual quality in an age 
largely dominated by a shallow busi 
ness morality. The results of thei 
efforts cannot be passed off as meré 


‘ | 
accident 


Kastman 





George 


[> 1924, Rush Rhees, then president 
of the University of Rochester, 
suggested the name of Howard Han 
son to succeed Alf Klingenberg as 
director of the newly established East 
man School of Music. Mr. Hanson 
was at the time in his third year as a 
Rome Prize Fellow. He was young, 
relatively inexperienced, and relatively 
unknown, 

Upon assuming the responsibilities 
of director at the Eastman School, 
Mr. Hanson began to change its 
complexion from that of a continental 
conservatory (with an emphasis on de 
velopment of the individual talent 
along a rather narrow and restricted 
line), to one that was to see its 
future more closely shaped in accord 
ance with American ideas of educa 
tion. This entailed music education in 
its broadest sense, and integration of 
the school as a part of a university, 
with emphasis on the meaning of 
music as one of the humanities. 


Mr. Hanson writes more explicitly 
of his educational philosophy in the 
booklet entitled Two Decades of Pro 
gress, published in 1941, 

“The of the 


purpose Eastman 


School has been stated briefly as fol 
lows: 1) To give the student inten 
Sive training in the field of his partic- 


ular mterest, 2) to equip him with a 
solid foundation of thorough musician 
ship and 3) to develop a sufficiently 


April, 1950 





Howard Hanson 


general educa 


become an 


broad background of 
tion to enable him to 
effective member of society 

“In attaining objectives it 
has been the aim of the 
provide basic training in musicianship 
which will develop in the student an 
informed and inquiring mind, well 
equipped to handle the fundamental 
problems of his art. For this reason 
certain technical courses are required 
of all students. Beyond this basic 
training it is the endeavor of the 
school to develop those talents along 
the lines which will contribute to lis 
greatest usefulness as a musician im 
society.” 


these 
} school to 


N achieving these objec lives no 
rigid formula has been applied and 

the process has been one of continual 
experimentation. In deciding just 
what a student’s particular field o 
interest is, and in which field he would 
be most likely to attain 
haustive entrance tests have been used, 
nceluding those of Carl Seashore 
These tests, in turn, have been used 
in the pyschological study of specific 
aptitudes. Taken together, the 
and third objectives tend to develop 
and adjust himself to a professional 
life that is within his capabilities and 
in tune with practical conditions 

The third of these objectives is 
probably the most difficult to attain, 
for it involves a controversy that is 
till argued in academic circles. That 
is, just what is the proper proportion 
between musical and non-musical sub 
jects in a_ professional education? 
Technical training in music, a 
tinual process of application cannot, 
of course, be neglected or bypassed. 
The Eastman School has attempted to 
blend the two ingredients of profes 
sional and general education 

In 1946, Mr. Hanson stated in an 
“astman School convocation address 
the present position of the school 

“T find myself approaching steadily 
in the direction of what we might call 
a centripetal f education 


Success, @X 


second 


con- 


theory of 
where the major interest and _ talent 
of the student in one field draws to 
its center an interest in other fields 
on its periphery, the radius of the 
circle being directly proportional to 
the depth and strength of interest ex- 
isting as that center .. In working 
out this centripetal theory of educa 
tion we have already made a begin 
ning. Courses offered in the Eastman 
School such as aesthetics, history of 
art, historical survey, and the like 
accomplish to a considerable degree 
the ends of which | am speaking 

The Eastman School considers itself 
fortunate to have on its own. stafl 
such a large number of faculty mem- 


bers interested in and capable of 


formulating courses of this type.” 
This philosopy of education is close 
to that of the contemporary philoso- 
pher, Alfred North Whitehead, in that 
it advocates not merely a learning of 
the technical aspects of a particular 
profession, but further attempts to 
make of them a path to the aesthetic 
understanding of one’s entire environ- 
ment. It avoids the modern concept 
of professionalism—the training of 
minds to conform to the methodology 


of science—and the resulting exclu 
siveness. Also it attempts to direct 
the individual's thoughts away from 


absorption with things and attempts 
to direct his thoughts toward values 

Mr. Hanson feels that progress in 
this field of education is necessarily 
slow; thus it would follow that the 
present accomplishments in this direc- 
tion are not ends in themselves, but 
are merely manifestations of the at- 
tempt to reach the ultimate 
the activity of the | 
and its director. 


HOWARD HANSON’S life has 
been a constantly ascending path to 
recognition and Further, he 
has never help those of 
lis colleagues who were less fortun- 
ate in finding recognition. His efforts 
have been selfless in promoting the 
cause ol American music and 
\merican composers 

Swedish parents, 
n Wahoo, 
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Born of 
Hilma Hanson, 
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cal traming 
contributing 
can deduce 
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resides in 
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short Tinie befor 


Rochester Foward her he 
] 


displays a devoted affection Ihe 
studies he followed with his mother 
were augmented at Luther Junior 


College, in Wahoo In 1911, he re 
ceived a diploma from tl nstitution 

The next five years found him pur 
suing his musical education at the 
University of Nebraska, and at. the 
Institute of Musical Art, in) New 
York. At this point his formal train 
ing ended, and in 1916 he accepted a 
post in the theory department of the 
College of the Pacific. In 
during 





retrospect 


one Can set his tenure at the 


College of the Vacitic, the first evi 
dence of his inherent natural quali 
ties of leadership. In three years he 


Director of the 
Fine Arts, and did 
much to organize the department and 
set it on its way to becoming one of 
the finest music departments on the 
Pacific Coast In 1921, when the 
first American Prix de Rome in com 
position was given, Iloward Hanson 
was awarded first prize. This was 
indeed a tortunate occurrence, tor his 
three years of residence in Rome 
were fruitful ones for the 25-year 
old composer. It was during that 
period that he finished his 


rose to the post ot 


Conservatory ot 


Nordic 
Symphony, The Lament for Beowulf, 
and the String Quartet, Op. 23 


HILE still in Rome, | 

the post of director of the Kast 
man School of Music. This brought 
him home to America in 1924, to 
assume the responsibilities of the 
newly organized Since then 
his life has been a busy and full one 
Each year has seen an increase in 
the’ outside demands upon his time and 
energy. Probably one of the most 


e acce pted 


school 


happy of these increasing demands 
was his marriage to Margaret E 
Nelson, in 1946. She has been a 


wonderful asset, and is one of the 


2 Years Of Progress 


most popular figures connected witl 
the School 

Despite his many and varied outside 
activities, Mr. Hanson remains the 
driving force of the school in 
every endeavor. His encouragement 
and guidance of students on an it 
dividual and group level is indicative 
of his sincere interest in the people 
around him. His pleasant and amiable 
personality finds expression in many 
informal gestures of friendliness. He 
rarely misses a chance for 
tact with the students, whether it be 
a chance meeting in the hallway of 
the school, or a formal gathering. He 
stated early in the fall of 1949, at the 
beginning of his twenty-fifth year a 
director, that as 
realizes more and more the fact that 
the students about him are 


Son ial con 


the vears pas he 


not tran 





sicnts, who merely ociate witl 
for a short four years, but that they 
are in reality his wl vill 
in maturity carr ( sical 
life of our count 

One is never more impressed by 
this man than wher peaking witl 


him, or when hearing him deliver a 





public address. It is then that one 
realizes the broadine I } bach 
ground and the depth and sincerity of 
his personality Again, at such time 
it 1S ¢ y t ense the d imic ene 
that has in the last quarter of er 
tury guided the Eastman School t ts 


present positior 

\s a composer, Mr. Hanson ts ofter 
the center of heated controversy H 
critics attack him on variou 1 
typicall | 


belius, and that he ts a romanti 


and quite ole ( niuse the 

with his n ( Ir it all e eme r 

i in irl { i ‘ tre | i 1 
courage to write hie 1 1 1 
mantit¢ ition ex nee i 
heoretical aesth« 1 t 1 

‘ . + | crit ( | 
write | attic ( el i 

» In musi ( ‘ i ( 

plifica on | l i best | ed 

ind rather amb 1 Ci 
ma be duc ¢ | 
texture of much of Ins mu yr per 
haps to the eneral ca 

but one may object t t on. the 
grounds that it an arbitrar te 
rorization ‘| is especiall rut 
when one considers | later | 
which evidence a trend oward 
yreater econon f material ul 
compactne ot tort Mi Hat 

not, in. the trict sense, an exper! 
mentalist or an imnovator. His earl 
works, and many from his middle 
period, rely upon the printed word 
for their inspiration That he 1 
composer whi 1 ensitive ! 
sounds and meaning ot we rd iS ¢ 
denced by such worl is his opera 


Mount. It was written o1 
Metropolitan Opera 
and was given nine performances dur 
1934 It reman 
as one of lis finest we rh rot 

has made hestral suite 


an orci 
score ol the opera l dedi ited 


Merry 
mission from the 
ing the season ot 
r 
opera he 
The 
to George Eastman 


He has written muc | 1 


abstract 


that is representative of this fine 
creative mood; however it 1s in the 
he ] | ] ] vediut that 
orchestra ane choral mediu ‘ 
he feels most at home His cham 
ber-music works in. the dion ire 
not numerous 
] t h } t 
His early works, to which he oftet 
jokingly refers as “vouthful ind 


cretions,” are not: often pertormed 


Beginning with his writing of about 
1922, there is hardly a work that | 
not been yx rformed w dely, and that 
has not achieved at least a mall 
measure ot recognition The worl 


of lus Prix de Rome years are till 
among those most performed. Among 
| 


the awards he has received for is 


(Continued on page 50) 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 

VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & a St. 

New York 23. SU 7-1514 


LUIG! APPARETI 


Concert Accordionist - Teacher 
Member Faculty Eastern Conservatory 
31 W. 89th St., N. Y. C. TR 4-9616 


MARGUERITE 


BARR 


Teacher of Singing 
Member of N.Y.8.T.A. 
Phila.: 225 So. 17th Street 
New York : Hotel Barbison- ‘Plaza 





Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
CIrcle 7-5079 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorza 
250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


7 
BEST 
Pianist-Teacher 
55th St., N.Y.C. PL 9-2807 


LINA CALABI 


PIANIST—TEACHER 

Graduate St. 
Rome, Italy. 

ing—solfeggio. 


200 W. 57 St., 


N.Y.C. 


ESTELLE 


352 E. 






ia Conservatory, 
ompanist—sight  sing- 
Perfect Italian diction. 


N. Y CI 7-4185 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Successful Singers 


Styl-izing for Radio, 
Television and the Theatre. 


607-08 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Cir. 5-9784 


Caputo Conservatory of Musical Art 
Camille Caputo, Director 


Faculty of Distinguished American and 
uropean Instructors. 
All Branches of Music. 
Special Progressive Courses for 
ADULT BEGINNERS 


CARNEGIE HALL ANNEX 
152 W. 57th St. N. ¥. C. CI. 7-5314 


MARIA GARRERAS 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 


“INTERPRETIVE ASrOnTY. a 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


N. Y. City BU 8-0311 


ALBA CLAWSON 


Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Ilona Massey, soprano 
rank Parker, Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-5249 


CORNELL of IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 


PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 
Centennial Celebration 1953 
Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississsippi River 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


SANDRO CORONA 


Voice Teacher 


169 E. 78th St., 


39 W. 67th St., N.Y.C EN 2-4370 
LEON 

* 

i(CORTILLI 


SINGER - Teacher of Singing 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. TR 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th St., N. Y. ATw 9-5308 
RAFAEL 


de SILVA 


Pianist-Teacher 
63 W. 68th St., N. Y. TR 4-7151 
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The Carl Friedberg Alumni Asso- 
ciation scheduled a series of three 
spring concerts for the benefit of the 
scholarship fund. The first was given 
on April 14 by Lonny Epstein at the 
home of Mrs. C. McKim Norton. The 
remaining two will be given on May 
5 by Selma Mednikoy at the home of 
Mrs. Harry Eising and on May 24 by 
Arthur Ferrante and Louis Teicher, 
duo-pianists, at the Parnassus Club. 


presented Music at 
Twilight concerts on March 19 and 
April 16 in Carl Fischer Hall. With 
the assistance of a chorus directed by 
Emil Grau and of Ada Pierot, pian- 
ist, the following singers appe ired in 
one or both of the two programs 
Edith Evans, Mary Gray, Irene Horn, 
Friedel Koch, Doris Oberdorf, Helen 
Schoof, Marjorie Barry, Peggy Hill- 
mer, Ida Martin, Roslyn Horn, Leona 
Pierce, Adele Rissmeyer, and Maresa 
Stegmann. Violin solos were con 
tributed at one program by Bernice 
Shapiro. 


Emma Foos 


Alfred Stobbi-Stohner's pupil 
Dolores Mari was awarded a Metro- 
politan Opera scholarship. Another 
pupil, Ethel Szabo, soprano, was pre 
sented recently in a concert by the 
New York Madrigal Society, in the 
Barbizon Kecital Hall. 


The Caputo Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Camille Caputo, director, pre- 
sented Verlito Franco, pianist, in a 
recital last month in the Carnegie 


Hall Annex 


Dolf Swing's pupil Lila Honig al- 
ternated in the roles of Jenny Diver 
and Polly Peachum in the recent per- 
formances given by the Juilliard 
Opera Theatre of The Beggar’s 
Opera. 


The Composers’ Concert on April 
15 was given by piano students of 
Hedy Spielter, Marion Bauer, Rose 
Raymond, Anne Hull, May Etts, An- 
tonio Lora, and Harold Bauer, and by 
voice students of Gladys Mathew, 
Nora Fauchald, Rosalie Miller, and 
Mina Hager. As in previous Com 
posers’ Concerts in Carl Fischer Hall, 
works of Ethel Glenn Hier, Charles 
Haubiel, Miss Bauer, Harold Morris, 
Mary Howe, Philip James, and Mr. 
Lora were presented. 


New York University school of 
education alumni held their annual 
luncheon, on March 25, at which time 
they presented seven members of the 
faculty with plaques in recognition of 
25 consecutive years of service to the 
university. Of the seven, four are 





members of the music education de- 
partment—Bertha Bailey and her hus- 
band Gordon Bailey, Harold Luck- 
stone, and Clara Sanford. Mrs. Bailey 
is also president of the eastern di- 
vision of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 


The Dalcroze School of Music 
will offer two special courses in addi- 
tion to the regular ones during its 
summer session from July 5 to Aug. 
15. Emmy Joseph will conduct classes 
in Singing Principles for ‘Teachers, 
and Urana Clarke will teach Piano 
Pedagogy. 


The New York College of Music 
presented its director, Arved Kurtz, 
in a violin recital at Hunter College 
Playhouse on April 24. Assisted by 
Artur Balsam, pianist, and __ the 
WQOXR String Quartet, he_ played 
sonatas by Mozart, Vittorio Giannini, 
and himself, and the Chausson Con- 
certo in D major. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
will include several master classes in 
its 1950 summer which will 
be held from June 12 to Aug. 3 
Classes in cello will be 


session, 


Diran Alexanian, in piano by Harold 
Jauer, in accompanying by Ethel 
Evans, in’ violin repertoire by Hugo 
Kortschak, and in Wagnerian roles 


and German classical lieder by Fried- 
rich Schorr. Special courses will be 
given in orchestral conducting by 
Harris Danziger and in jazz im- 
provisation by Lee Dell’Anno. Dar 
rell Peter is director of the summer 
school 


Robert Tabori's pupil [iclen Spina 
made her operatic debut on April 22 
as Mimi in a performance of La 


Boheme given by the Popular Price 
Grand Opera Company in the Brook- 


Ivn Academy of Music. 


Millicent Frances Kleckner, oper 
atic coach and teacher of singing, has 
moved her studio to 24 Central Park 
South. 


The Violin, Viola and Violoncello 
Teachers Guild sponsored a program 
of chamber music in Carl Fischer 
Hall on March 19. Emily Franz and 
Dorothy Hall, violinists; Eugenie 
Limberg Dengel, violist; Charles 
Krane, cellist: and Robert Crandell, 
Millicent de Belle, Verne Thompson, 
and John Goldmark, pianists,  pre- 
sented the program, 


The Mannes Music School gave re- 
citals of we h-century music on 


April 21 and 2 


Ed Carswell-Graphic House 


Rehearsing for a chamber-music program on April 28 for the benefit of the Juil- 


liard School of Music student scholarship fund are Joseph Fuchs, 
Lhevinne, 


Lillian Fuchs, violist; Rosina 





violinist; 


pianist; and Felix Salmond, cellist 





conducted by 





FRANCES 


DILLON 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Pedagogy 
Mannes Music School 
BU 8-0656 UN 4-2455 


BETSY 


CULP DORNAY 


Complete vocal training - repertoire - 
languages. For many years teacher of 


LUCILLE MANNERS 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
Practice Recitals—Test Recordings 
344 W. 72nd St., NYC TRaf. 7-4999 


LUCILE 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher—Coach 
511 W. 113th St., N.¥.C. MO 2-9014 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO DEPARTMENT 
SETTLEMENT MUSIC — 
55 East 3rd St., N. 
487 Central Park W., N. Y. “Ace. 6951 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C TR 7-04€ 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of V vice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y.C. 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF MAIER TECHNK 

Studio: 718 Steinway Building 

113 W. 57th Street, New York 19. N. Y 
Telephone: TAylor 7-7728 


eune Fr A LC © 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
Opera Classes now Forming 
Teacher of Voice—Opera and Concert Coach 
Sherman Sq. Hotel, Bway & 7ist St., N.Y. 
EN 2-8400 TR 3-0276 


en FE ARN 


Pianist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y RI 9-2682 


LILLIAN WIESIKE 


FLICKINGER 


ence of Singing 
Authorized “aumaes of Anna Schoen-Rene 
c/o Case, RFD 2, Westport, Conn. 


emma F OOS 


Contralto-Teacher 
Interpretation of Lieder 
223 East 39 St., NY LE 2-2674 


SARA SOKOLSKY FRIED 


Concert Pianist 
Sth Season W.E.V.D. Wed. 9:45 P.M. 
Organist—Teacher 


Studio: 315 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-7235 


JOSEPHINE FRY Pianist 


Courses in integration of aural theory 
with piano study. 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 
ANNINA 


GREGORETTI 


Italian Language Coach 
166 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. EN 2-9034 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


TR 7-6700 


5ist Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N.Y.C. OR 5-5693 
MARINKA 


GUREWICH 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
323 Contest Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Voice—Piano—Accompanists 
Diction—Coaching—Radio Technique 
Sight Reading 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
CIrcle 7-1988 


TR 7-2305 
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HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teaching of Singing 


Faculty Chatham Square Music School of N.Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
1261 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. LE 4-7192 


Frederick HEYNE 


Tenor 


Congres ry oraterte 
Teacher of Voi 
815 Greenwich St., NYC 4 WA 9-2660 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


Pianists Prepared } aA a Performance and 
for University, al Soncervatary 
Teaching Positio 
338 West 89th Street, New "York, Nn. ¥. 


ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 78rd St, N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 


EMMY JOSEPH Ph.D. 


Vokee Teacher 
_Paeulty Daberoze School 
t en vocal and 
" personality preblems of singers. 


411 West End Ave., NYC TR 3-0006 


Karol KELLEY 


Pianist-Teacher 


liu West 85th St. JU 6-3687 
RITA LYDIA 


KITTAIN ©  CHALIAPIN 


Complete vocal training—repertoire, 
languages, stage 
865 West End Ave., N. Y.C. ACademy 2-8156 


K MILLICENT FRANCES 


LECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 yanrs 
24 Central Park So., N.Y.C. 19 
EL 5-0552 


MAX KLEIN 


Former Head of Vocal Department 
Vienna Conservatory 
Voice Teacher of Elena Nikolaidi 


By Appointment—EN Pa wee 
100 West 80th St., 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


olinist 
Studio: 155 Y on St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Easts School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE. 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 
Co-author ‘“‘Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp’’ 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio David Mannes School 
187 E. 74 St., N.Y.C. BO 8-3035 


Robley Lawson 
Teacher of Singin 


Faculty, bee College, Columbia Univ. 
Me YSTA 








440 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


RACHEL LEON 


Voice Teacher - Coach 
Opera—Concert Repertoire 
345 W. 88th St., N. Y. 24 SC 4-4559 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist —T eacher 
30 W. 69th St., 7 € TR 7-5879 


Grace LESLIE 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty: Conn. College, New London, Conn. 
Member: NATS and NYSTA 


Studio: 1425 } Bway., NYC LO 4- 6789 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio 530 Riverside Drive MO 2-4667 

—— 
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The Musicians Club of Women, 
formerly the Amateur Musical Club, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary this season with a historical pro- 
gram covering the years of its ex 
istence. Herma Clark was the nar- 
rator, and the music was presented by 
Annette Thorn Anderson and Dorcas 
Gehman, sopranos; Maurine Parzybok 
nd Carol Smith, contraltos; Lillian 
Magnuson Waller, Margo Smith, 
Helen Hawk Carlisle, Rose Lyon Du 
Moulin, Ellen Munson Neitz, and 
Mary Pearce Niemann, pianists; 
Charlene Dilling Brewer and Ebba 
Sundstrom, violinists; and Ruth 
Werchman, cellist. The club had its 
origins in an association formed in 
1873 by four or five young women 
who wished to develop their own tal 
ent through performance as well as 
to stimulate musical interest in Chi- 
cago. The club was finally incorpo- 
rated in 1875. It continues to give 
monthly concerts in which the mem- 
bers of the club appear before other 
members. It has also sponsored pro 
grams in Chicago by such artists as 
Paderewski, Scriabin, Fannie Bloom 
field Zeisler, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, and Maud Powell. In recent 
vears it has maintained an extension 
fund, for the encouragement and as 
sistance of young artist members, and 
a composer’s department, for the stin 
ulation of its members’ creative talent 
through the performance of — their 
compositions. Through the donation 
of their money and talent, members of 
the club have also participated in the 
charitable activities of the Federation 
of Music Clubs of Illinois 

The James Millikin University Mu- 
sic Department presented a doubl 
bill of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Old 
Maid and the Thief and the Johann 
Strauss ballet, Graduation Ball, in 
Taylor Hall, in Decatur, Hl The 
opera was sung by voice pupils of 
kobert Long, who staged the pro 
duction. Orville Shetney conducted 
the student orchestra that 
panied the performance. 
Annette Van Dyke 
ballet. 

Harriet Case, of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Mus ic, presented her pupil 
Elizabeth Strahocky, contralto, in a 
recital at the Stevens Hotel on March 
26 

Barre Hill, of the voice faculty of 
the American Conservatory of Music, 


accom 
Pupils of 
danced in the 


will serve as chairman of the voice 


and opera departments for the fourth 
summer at the National Music Camp, 
Interlochen, Mich. The opera depart 
ment will stage Menotti’s The Old 


Maid and the Thief, The Medium, 
and The Telephone; Puccini's Suor 
Angelica; Burrill Phillip’s Don’t We 
All; and Bizet’s Carmen 


OTHER CENTERS 


Martin Rich, vocal coach at Curtis 
Institute of Music, recently conducted 
a three-day master class at the school 
of music of Howard. University, 
Washington, D. C. This was his see 
ond session at the school and he has 
been asked to return for a third ses 
sion next season. In his master classes 





he conducts as well as coaches 
Frederick Haywood's pupil Roger 
Hannahs gave a recital at Cornell 
University, in February, and has since 
appeared as bass soloist in a perform 
ance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
given by the Cornell University musi 
department, and of Bach's Magnificat, 
given by the Cornell a cappella chor 
us and the Ithaca Chamber Must 
Society. Mr. Haywood, who lives in 
Svracuse, N. Y., is director of the 
Havwood Institute of Universal Song 
Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Tex., has invited Hazel 
Griggs to conduct a piano master 


class next summer for teachers and 
advanced players. This will be Miss 
Griggs’ second such class at the col 
kk ue 


Boston University lias announced 
that Bernard Kritzman, a_ sixteen 
vear-old pupil of Jules Wolffers 
the college of music faculty, will ap 
pear as piano soloist with the It 
dianapolis Symphony, next season 
The College of Music of Cincin- 
nati sponsored the third annual Mid 
west Symposium for Student Con 
posers, on April 19, 20, and 21 
schools and conservatories of must 
participated. Felix Kk. Labunski, as 
sisted by Roland Johnson and Dale 
Dykins, of the faculty, and several 
student committees, planned and di 
rected the symposium, which included 


seven 


four concerts, two forum. sessions 
addresses by composers and educators 
receptions, and a dance. Thor John 
son, Ross Lee Finney, and Herbert 
Klwell were among the speakers and 


forum leaders 
Margaret Sittig, violinist, accom 
panied by her father Frederick \ 


Sittig, gave several recitals in recent 
months in Florida, Georgia, and Vit 

rinta. They have now resumed thei 
classes in violin and piano in Strouds 

burg, Penna 





Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony congratulates Ber- 
nard Kritzman, fifteen-year-old Boston University student, on his selection as 
piano soloist with the orchestra next season, as dean W. S. Freeman looks on 








MACDOWELL 


Voice Teacher—Coach 
Recerdings made ef progress 
978 ist Ave., Ss PL 5-8152 


FRANCES M AN WN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 
257 W. 86th St., N.¥.C. 24 TR 7-5864 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Craduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tehama St., Bkiya., N.Y. GE 8-1380 


ANNA MOLK 


Voice Teacher 


Fermerly Buropean Opera Star 


127 Riverside Drive, N. ¥Y. EN 2-5515 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, MW. Y. 19. N. Y 
Telephone: CO. 5-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty—Yale University 
ber—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
N.A.T.S.: N.Y.S.T.A 
Studio: 171 W. 71 St.,. NYC EN 2-2165 


“Director New York “is3s"" 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog 114 East 85th St., N. Y 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist—New York Philharmonte 
Conductor 


NORMAN O'HARA 


Teacher of Voice 
Vember of the NYST 4 and NATS 
375 Riverside Drive, N.¥.C. RI 09-4356 


Margaret PARDEE 


Violinist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilllard School of Music 


114-104 227th St., Cambria Hegts., L. I 
Laureiten 7-0202 


VIOLA PHILO 


ie: Soprano of Stage, Opera, Radio 
Voice Technique—Repertoire 


412 West End Ave SC 4-951¢ 


QUEENSBORO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Queens Contor of musical art. 
All branches of music taught 
by eminent artiste. 


= bg Bivd 
Rego Park, L. HA 6-0105 


CHARLES READING 


Teacher of Singing 


5 years Bel Canto with Giuseppe DeLuca 


120 West 87th St., N.Y.C. TR-7573 


THE RICHARDS STUDIOS 


VOCAL 
VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
830 Carnegie Hall, New York City Cl. 7-3763 


ROMANO ROMANI 


Coach—Teacher of Voice 
Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE, 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO and others 
Studio: 610 Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 


EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Composer-Conductor 
Vocal teacher and Coach of many renowned 
leading singers of the wegen ry Opera 
Member: NATS and NYS 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 23 TR? 1676 


“MARUSSELL 


Teacher of Piano 
S. Pietro A Maiella Conservatory Naples 
St. Cecilia Conservatory Rome 
88-16 240th St., Bellerose, L. IL, N. Y 
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MARGIT 


SCHEY 


Teacher of Singing 


Opera — Recital programs — Radio 
———— Classes 
404 E. 55th St., . - 


RUTH 


SCHONTHAL 


Composer—Pianist 
Teacher ot Piano and Theory 


COMea eT GECITALS 
333 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


PL 5-3462 





Ci 6-9227 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 £. 40 St, N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill 3-9580 


RAYMOND 


SMOLOVER 


Tenor—Teacher of Voice 


Authorized teacher of the 
Stanley Method. 


SG i W. 72 St. 
N. Y. 24, TRafelgnr 3-6950 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist—Pedagogue 
Teacher of Richard Korbel, Toba 
Brill, Denise Dubs, Alan Mandel 
123 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-6890 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
172 E. 91 St., N.Y.C. Phone TR 6-6744 


FRANCES STOWE 


Ceach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., - . &. 
TR 7-6700—Ex. 


wanySTRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 


“Fine technique—natural musical perception.” 
New York Times. 
1401 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


ROBERT TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 
NUTA 


THORNER 


Voice Placement 


Teacher of John Feeney, Christina Lind, 
Paul Shiers, Resy Herrmann. 


152 W. 57 St., NY 19 CO 5-8909 


ELIZABETH VALDES 


Voice Teacher 
Exponent of Nelll Melba and Lilli Lehman 
Steinway Bidg., NY JU 6-0107 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 


Teacher of Singin 
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with much style or understanding. Mr. 
Kelley sang with spirit and technical 
fluency ; but Mr. Rounseville (who was 
ill, it should be explained) disclosed 
neither the technique nor the musical 
insight to make much of the role of 
Belmonte. His tones were largely un- 
supported, and his singing of the diffi- 
cult fioriture was extremely sketchy 
throughout the evening. 

The audience was delighted with the 
vivacious humor of the performance. 
It is a pity that New York does not 
possess an intimate opera house, where 
Mr. Scherman and others could give 
these productions in dramatic form. 


Battista Plays Brahms 
With Hend! Conducting 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Walter Hendl conducting. Joseph Bat- 
tista, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 1: 


Overture, Portsmouth Point ...Walton 
Concerto No. 1, D minor, Op. 15, 

DE OE wicncectnceusesous Brahms 
Symphony No. 5 .......-. 

Joseph Battista, young Philadelphia 
pianist who made his first New York 
appearance nine years ago, gave an 
extremely impressive performance of 
this formidable Brahms concerto. He 
played it with arresting virtuosity. His 
strength never flagged, and his ac- 
curate fingers were as of steel, al- 
though, in truth, his tone in fortissimo 
passages seemed to be of the same 
metal. He displayed considerable musi- 
cal sensitivity as well, particularly 
in the final movement, which had a 
robust, dashing impetuosity. There 
were moments in the slow movement, 
too, where the young pianist conveyed 
the doleful mood to touching effect, 
and the massive architecture of the 
first movement was strikingly deline- 
ated. Walter Hendl led the orchestra 
in an admirably integrated accompani- 
ment. 


The orchestra, in excellent form 
aside from a rather shaky opening 
with the Walton overture, gave a 


stunning performance of the Proko- 
fieff Fifth. Mr. Hendl’s approach was 
highly athletic yet firmly controlled, 


and both the soft, melancholy pages 
and the tumultuous climaxes were 
splendidly conveyed. 

—A. B. 


Stokowski Presents 
Mahler's Eighth Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Fran- 
ces Yeend, Uta Graf, and Camilla 
Williams, sopranos; Martha Lipton, 
mezzo-soprano; Louise Bernhardt, 
contralto; Eugene Conley, tenor; Car- 
los Alexander, baritone; George Lon- 
don, bass-baritone; Schola Cantorum, 


Hugh Ross, director; Westminster 
Choir, John Finley Williamson, di- 
rector; Boys’ Chorus from Public 
School No. 12, Pauline L. Covner, 
teacher. Carnegie Hall, April 6, 7, 
and 9. 


In Ecclesiis Benedicite Domino, 

from Symphoniae Sacrae 
Giovanni Gabrieli 
Symphony No. 8, E flat major 

Abbh eens Rtee SheEED . Gustav Mahler 


This was a concert of grandiose 
sonorities, huge masses and tremend- 





Joseph Battista 


Walter Hendl 








ous impacts. It attracted a vast gather- 
ing, and everyone concerned in the 
execution harvested prolonged and 
noisy ovations. During the affair, sup- 
plementary brass choirs were posted 
in the balcony, filling the hall with 
billowing sounds, while in one of the 
side aisles downstairs choruses of 
school boys added their voices to 
Mahler’s Faustian glorifications. Leo- 
pold Stokowski could not have con- 
cluded his current Philharmonic- 
Symphony tenure more impressively. 

It was a particularly happy thought 
of this conductor to open his final 
programs with Giovanni Gabrieli’s 
ceremonial music (for two four-part 
choruses, organ and brass), from the 
second book of that Venetian master’s 
Symphoniae Sacrae. Mr. Stokowski 
had already given us an opportunity 
earlier in the season to hear some mu- 
sic by Gabrieli. The present work is 
of such spacious magnificence and 
gorgeous texture that other conductors 
ought to make it their duty to pro- 
duce far more compositions of this 
epoch-making Venetian than they 
usually trouble themselves to investi- 
gate. It is not necessary to draw com- 
parisons between the younger Ga- 
brieli and the pictorial masterpieces of 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and other Ren- 
aissance painters (as is the custom of 
musical historians) to make it plain 
that the creations of this organist and 
choirmaster of St. Mark’s Church 
preserve a richness, vitality, and abid- 
ing splendor that has long since gone 
out of much of the music that origin- 
ated years later. It is uncertain if this 
music made the same powerful im- 
pression ten years ago, when it was 


given at a Town Hall concert, on 
April 6, 1940, by the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 


ciety, as it did this time. In Carnegie 
Hall, at all events, it not only held 
its own against Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony but actually seemed to 
some listeners to diminish the stature 
of the latter and to emphasize the 
shoddiness of much of Mahler’s mu- 
sical material. 

For the Eighth Symphony, preten- 
tiously monumental as it is, remains 
for its prodigious length and imposing 
conception, curiously hollow and per- 
sistently obvious theatre. In the 34 
years since we first heard it under 
Mr. Stokowski’s direction (in New 
York, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the present repetition was its 
first hearing in Carnegie Hall), its 


colors have faded, while its melodic 
substance seems in great part as 
skimpy, sweetish and unoriginal as 


ever. One is again struck by the ac- 
curacy of the late William J. Hen- 
derson’s judgment when he discerned 
in this ninety-odd-minute-long sym- 
phony largely “the agonized straining 
of the gaze that would pierce in- 
finities, the inexpressible torturing of 
an insatiable spirit, the splendid and 
hopeless sincerity of an ineffectual 
soul.” “Behind a stupendous machin- 
ery,’ wrote Mr. Henderson at that 
time, “we find some few kernels of 
fine thought thrashed into tender 
wheat.” Those kernels are still there 
and they remain fine. But they are 
far from numerous enough or fine 
enough to vitalize the organism as a 
whole. These posturings, this counter- 
point, these abundances of workman- 
ship, these heapings of climaxes and 
sonorities on top of each other actually 
do not lead us to issues of truly great 
charge. We pick our way through 
desolating stretches of dead wood; 
and not even the orchestration truly 
engrosses. Toward the end of the 
final apotheosis of Goethe’s Faust, in 
which we are asked to see the fulfill- 
ment of the invocation to the Creator 
Spiritus, we are confronted chiefly 
by sugared reminders of Schumann’s 
Schlummerlied. The close arrives with 
an immense expenditure of noisy 
bombast — reinforced brasses blaring, 
drums pounding, organ sounds pealing, 
choral masses swelling. It is stupend- 





Leopold Stokowski 
performance of Mahler's Eighth Sym- 
phony, as sketched by B. F. Dolbin 


rehearsing for his 


ous “circus,” this glorification, 
doubtless Mahler, 


and 
desperately sincere 
when he wrote it, saw the heavens 
opening to his vision. To Willem 
Mengelberg, the composer wrote that 
his friend should imagine “the entire 
universe beginning to sing and ‘to 
sound. ... These are no longer human 
voices, but revolving suns and plan- 
ets.” Alas for Mahler’s illusions! For 
not a few of us the autumnal roman- 
ticism of Das Lied von der Erie 
and the poignant spirtuality of the last 
movement of Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony are immeasurably finer than 
anything in the bulk of the over-pub- 
licized but essentially empty Eighth 
Symphony. 

Mr. Stokowski, who obviously loves 
the work, provided a spectacularly fine 
performance from _ virtually every 
standpoint. The solo parts in the 
Faust movement were without excep- 
tion most admirably sung. So, too, 
were the choral portions—the Faust 
half perhaps even better than the Veni 
Creator Spiritus movement. The or- 
chestra played magnificently. 

In recognition of his efforts on be- 
half of Mahler’s music, Mr. Stokow- 
ski has been presented with the Mah- 
ler Medal of Honor by Warren 
Storey Smith, music critic of the 
Boston Post, on behalf of the Bruck- 
ner Society of America. 


‘ —H. F. |! 
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Falstaff 
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sort of lyric voice for the role of 
Fenton, but he sang it rather palely. 
Miss Nelli and Miss Merriman were 
admirable, if not particularly indi- 
vidual in their treatment of their 
parts. Their tendency to understate- 
ment made the Dame Quickly of Miss 
Elmo seem startlingly vivid, even 
over-assertive. Miss Elmo sang de- 
lightfully, except when she hooted 
tones in the lower register, instead of 
singing them smoothly, as she should 
have. 

Mr. Guarrera made the most of 
Ford’s monologue, with a memorable 
accompaniment from the orchestra. 
The torrential drive of the passage as 
Mr. Toscanini conceived it was some- 
thing to remember a lifetime. Mr. 
Carelli was especially good in the en- 
sembles, and Mr. Scott and Mr. Rossi 
gave spirited performances. But the 
occasion was Mr. Toscanini’s; every 
element was fused in his incandescent 
interpretation. 

—Rosert SABIN 


1% the second Falstaff broadcast, on 
April 8, Mr. Toscanini resumed 
the interrupted presentation of the 
opera with Act II, Scene 2, and con- 
tinued through the two scenes of Act 
III to the end, with its rollicking 
fugue. The vocal soloists were of 
course the ones who had taken part 
in the previous week’s broadcast, and 
the Robert Shaw Chorale, trained by 
Mr. Shaw, sang the fairy music of 
the closing scene. 

The cleanness of articulation and 
felicity of pace that had marked the 
earlier scenes was again the crowning 
virtue of the performance. The 
orchestral aspects of the score could 
scarcely have been realized with 
greater perfection, and—barring one 
or two noticeable slips—the vocal 
principals fully satisfied the conduc- 
tor’s demands for exactness of en- 
semble. This neatness, however—this 
shaving of every sixteenth note to its 
infinitesimally correct size—served to 
rob the singers’ delivery of some of 
the spontaneity and personal enthusi- 
asm that is, in the last analysis, quite 
as important an ingredient of an at- 
tractive performance as absolute fidel- 
ity to the letter of the law. There was 
little that was particularly imaginative 
about the scene at Herne’s oak; the 
duress of the performance was better 
calculated to achieve good results with 
the intellectual complexities of the 
fugue than with the fancy and humor 
of the earlier passages. Nor was the 
vocalism of Antonio Madasi, the 
Fenton, or Teresa Stich-Randall, the 
Nanetta, fully equal to the delicate 
implications of the score. In general, 
the broadcast offered a blueprint for 
technical perfection rather than an 
ideal evocation of the essence of the 
music and the play. 


RADIO 


Toscanini Leads Debussy, 
Strauss, and Prokofieff 


On March 235, 
conducted a program of favorite 
works with the marvelous vitality 
that is his in this advanced year of his 
life—in fact, with an incandescence 
that can hardly be matched by any 
other conductor today. He began with 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony, and 
wrought magic of a high order in a 
performance so elegant in detail and 
spirit that the atmosphere of ancient 
days was perfectly recreated. Mr. 
Toscanini’s tempos are slower than 
those of some other conductors in this 
work, but they seemed just, because 
many delicate details and elaborate 
fancies came to light. 

A similar revelation of inner beau- 
ties was a factor in the performance 


= 





Arturo Toscanini 


Ibéria. Mr. Toscanini 
made the hackneyed Danse Macabre 
of Saint-Saens a tour de force, and 
closed the program with the fine 
frenzy of Strauss’ Don Juan. 


of Debussy s 


—Q. F 

Mr. Toscanini’s program on Marcl 
18 consisted of the Dvorak New 
World World Symphony, Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and The Pre 
lude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger 


Four Artists 
Win Naumberg Awards 


The Walter W. Naumburg Founda- 
tion chose four young artists for pre- 
sentation next season in New York 
debut recitals in Town ee 
Jean Hagen, violinist, of Calgary, 
Canada; Esther Glazer, violinist, of 
Chicago; Margaret Ba rthel, pianist, 
of Detroit; and Angelene Collins, so- 
prano, of Dallas Miss Collins is the 
first vocalist to win one of the awards 
in five years. The competition, now 
in its 26th year, drew 129 applicants 
The final judges were Chalmers Clif- 
ton, Leon Rothier, Philip James, Zino 
Francescatti, and Isadore Philipp. 


Edwards and Joseffer 


Join Wickerham Management 


Cuicaco.—The Mary Wickerham 
Concert and Artist Management or 
ganization has added Milton Edwards 
and Alexander Joseffer to its staff as 
vice-presidents. This season the mai 
agement has presented the Musical 
Arts Piano Series and the Pan 
American Festival, in Orchestra Hall; 
the Fine Arts Quartet concerts; the 
Winnetka Artists Series, in New 
Trier High School, in Winnetka; re- 
citals by Chicago musicians; and ap- 
pearances by Martha Graham and 
her dance group, Solomon, and Ebe 
Stignani 


National Music League 
Adds Vocalists to Roster 


At its final auditions the National 
Music League selected five vocalists 
to add to its list of artists: Angelen 
Collins and Naomi Ornest, sopranos ; 
Grace Hoffman, mezzo-soprano; and 
Harold Borden and Brent Williams 
tenors. The judges included The 
Dispeker, Sergius Kagen, Lotte Leon- 
ard, Wallace Magill, Queena Mari 
Leon Rothier, and Yves Tinayre 


Ullsperger Bureau 
Moves to New Address 


The F. J. Ullsperger Artists’ Bu 
reau recently moved its offices to 119 


West 57th St., New York, N. \ 
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Schénberg's String Trio 
Reveals Composer at His Best 


The String Trio, Op. 45, by Arnold 
Schénberg, issued by Bomart Music 
Publications, is one of the master’s 
most eloquent compositions. Like 
Ernest Bloch’s String Quartet No. 2, 
it is the product of a great musical 
mind in full maturity, a work one 
can study with the same devotion that 
one gives spontaneously to late Mozart 
or late Beethoven. Schonberg com- 
posed the trio on commission from the 
department of music of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the Harvard Symposium 
on Music Criticism. It was — 
for the first time on May 1, 1947, at 
the symposium, by anes” Schmitt, 
violinist; Eugene Weigel, violist; and 
Robert Swenson, cellist, of the Wal- 
den String Quartet. 


The trio is an expression of 
emotion so exquisitely distilled and 
subtilized by intellect that it leaves 
one stunned after a first hearing. Each 
of its 293 measures is as carefully 
organized as a line of Dante or 
Shakespeare, yet the music in 


fierce 


per- 
formance seems to have an impro- 
visational freedom. Sch6nberg has 


evolved the twelve-tone technique to 
a point where it no longer compels 
him to resort to stylistic or structural 
formulas. Almost every device of 
string playing is employed in the trio, 
with masterly precision. In his ex- 
planatory notes, the composer specifies 
pees distinct varieties of detached 
notes; and in some passages he calls 
for an “immaterial sonority,” obtained 
by playing with the bow, or bow stick, 
actually touching the bridge of the 
instrument. The levels of pitch, fluc- 
tuations of volume and tone color, and 
rhythmic variations are doubly 
nificant to the listener because he is 
not bound by comfortable associations 
of traditional harmony and form. The 
work galvanizes him with the shock 
of a novel language and the impact 
of a tremendous personality. 


sig- 


The opening “. the trio has a fren- 
zied quality, as one had broken in 
upon an nS at white heat, yet 
the tempo is slow and the three parts 
marked pianissimo. The effect is 
achieved through contrapuntal tension 
and sudden contrasts of dynamics. In 
its emotional effect and overall archi- 
tecture the trio is a unit, with a cumu- 
lative development. But it is divided 
structurally into sections called parts 
and episodes. The first episode, be- 
ginning at measure 52, is marked by 
a solidifying of the contrapuntal tex- 
ture and an increase in rhythmic defi- 
nition. Imitation, inversion, and all 
of the other classical devices of de- 
velopment are employed with such 
skill that they are not immediately 
apparent. Like the canons of Bach’s 
Goldberg Variations, Schénberg’s 
voice leading is so consummate that 
it seems effortless. Part 3 of the trio 
is marked by a recapitulation of the 
opening, and works out to a perora- 
tion, played con sordini, that is as su- 
perb in design as it is in 
fascination. 


sonorous 


Open-minded listeners who have not 
yet realized the potentialities of 






NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 


Schénberg’s later music and of his 
school of twelve-tone technique will 
find in this trio an ideal demonstra- 
tion of them. It is shamelessly ro- 
mantic, almost hysterically emotional 
music, wrought with a surgeon’s de- 
tachment and skill. . 


Salzedo and Lawrence Write 
Treatise on Art of Modulating 


The Art of Modulating, for harp- 
ists, organists, and pianists, by Lu- 
cille Lawrence and Carlos Salzedo, 
issued by G. Schirmer, is a practical 
treatise with copious exercises and 
examples. Leopold Stokowski, in a 
foreword, remarks that Mr. Salzedo’s 
“views on the gradual harmonic mo- 
tion from one key center to another, 
or the sudden violent contrasts of key 
relations, and the synchronous sound- 
ing of distantly related harmonies are 
of great value to students and to all 
those interested in the nature of music 
—above all, the music of our own 
time and of its probable future de- 
velopments.” 

The volume contains modulating 
formulas, examples of modulations, 
extensions, cadenzas, and a complete 
illustration of glissandos for harpists, 
which Mr. Salzedo calls harmonic 
fluxes. Ten Fragments of Dances and 
Five Easy Characteristic Pieces for 
Harp by Mr. Salzedo are appended. 
In their introduction the authors note 
that the treatise was prepared mainly 
for the use of instrumentalists with 
but a slight knowledge of harmony, 
and that they have therefore omitted 
ninth chords, suspensions, and other 
elaborate harmonic devices from their 
formulas. The formulas given con- 
sist of not more than three chords— 
the tonic triad (root position) of the 
key of the composition just ended; a 
transitory chord; and the dominant 
seventh (root position) of the key 
of the composition that follows. In 
one of their rules governing modula- 
tion the authors remark that “under 
no circumstances should the modula- 
tion terminate on the tonic triad of 
the new composition; this detestable 
habit, favored by too many organists, 
is like corking a bottle at the moment 
one is about to pour the wine. . . and 
then uncorking it.” 

—R. S. 


Songs for Young People 
issued by Various Firms 


From Galaxy Music Corporation 
come two volumes of songs for young 
people, issued in London by Stainer & 
Bell, that many children will find at- 
tractive and easy to learn. Percy M. 
Young’s Flowers and Fairies is made 
up of ten songs set to lyrics by Flora 
Sandstr6ém, George Darley, Coventry 
Patmore, Patrick Chalmers, John 
Clare, and various anonymous authors. 
These texts have a much finer literary 
quality than those found in most vol- 
umes of this kind. Ann Elliott’s Songs 
of Day and Night, set to her own 
words, are intended for younger sing- 
ers than Mr. Young’s songs are. They 
are playful in mood. 

The Three 
68, by Serge 


Children’s 
Prokofieff, 


Songs, Op. 
issued by 








from the English treasury of song 


Edited by Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes 
FORTY ELIZABETHAN SONGS 


High and Low 


4 vols., $1.25 each 


FIFTY SONGS by JOHN DOWLAND 


High and Low 


2 vols., $3.00 each 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th St., New York 10 
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Jacost, 


Leeds, are published for medium voice, 
with the Russian texts and English 
adaptations of them by W. H. Easter- 
brook. Children will enjoy hearing 
them, but heaven forbid that they 
should try to sing them, unless they 
are musical prodigies. The three are 
entitled The Chatterbox, Lollipop 
Song, and The Little Pigs. Proko- 
fieff, like Moussorgsky, has the ability 
to capture the childlike naiveté of 
imagination that gives children’s music 
an authentic appeal. 

For beginners in school, comes a 
volume of Teaching Suggestions and 
Piano Accompaniments for Singing 
and Rhyming by Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Wat- 
ters, issued by Ginn and Company. 


Secular Songs Listed 
AcAy, Denes: Believing 
C to E). (Presser). 
CLassic ITALIAN Sones, Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. 
Taylor. (medium high and medium 
low voice). (Ditson). 
DuNGAN, OLIvE: Fleeting 
(high, C to G). (Church). 
Gress, C. ARMSTRONG : iy yr ed 


(medium, 


Things 


acus (medium, B flat to E). (Lon- 
don: Curwen; Ne w York: G. Schir- 
mer). 

GOLDMAN, Epwin’ FRANKO: On 
Guard, March with Singing Re- 
frain. (Leeds). 

HopkINs, JosEPH M.: How Do I 
Love Thee? (high, C sharp to F 
sharp). (Ditson). 

Ives, Burt: Favorite Folk Ballads 


(Leeds). 
FREDERICK: Three 
the Sleep of Plants, 
Ode to Freedom, to 
Philip Freneau 
voice). (Boosey 
KLEIN, JOHN: The 
A to F sharp). 
Lorn, L. Lestie: Little Elfin Piper 
(high, D to F sharp). (Ditson). 
McLain, ANNA V. Grant: My 
Choice (high, E flat to F). (Pres- 

ser). 

Moore, Donatp Lee: I Shall 
Peace (medium, C to E 
(Presser). 

NEwMAN, Roy: 
C to D). 


of Burl Ives. 
Songs, On 
Elegy, and 
words’ by 

(medium high 
& Hawkes). 
Ledo Road (low, 
(Leeds). 


Find 


flat). 


I Like the Fall (low, 
(Church). 


NorMAN, Lorna: When to Her Lute 
Corinna Sings (low, C to E flat). 
(London; Curwen; New York: 
G. Schirmer). 

PENDLETON, EMMetT: Game (low, B 
to D); I Love the Elm (medium, 
D to E); Never Say Any Garden 
(medium, D to EE);  Simile 
(medium, D flat to E flat). (Hum- 


phries). 

SCHAEFFER, WILLIAM: 
ders (low, F 
Blake) 

STILL, WiILtt1AM Grant: Songs of 
Separation: Idolatry, — Part- 
ed, If You Should Go, and A Black 
Pierrot. (Leeds). 


Maier Edits Bach Works 
For Students and Amateurs 


Guy Maier has chosen 24 works by 
J. S. Bach for a volume called Your 
3ach Book, issued by Mills Music, 
Inc. The music has been edited and 
fingered, and also provided with help- 
ful study notes. Mr. Maier has sought 
not merely to — students and 
amateurs with Bach works they will 
enjoy reading and playing, but to offer 
‘a compact, balanced course in Bach 
for intermediate grade and early ad- 
vanced students who cannot take the 
time to study most of the Inventions, 
and entire Partitas or Suites—not to 
mention much of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier.” 

The well- balanced selection includes 


Heavenly Lad- 


to D). (Whitney 


the Gigue in A minor, from the 
Klavierbiichlein of Wilhelm F riede- 
mann Bach; the Lament, from the 


Capriccio on the Departure of a Well- 
Loved Brother; three of the Goldberg 
Variations; six movements from the 
Suites and Partitas; five of the Two 
and Three Part Inventions; and four 
Preludes and Fugues from The Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Books I and II. 
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work with the Louisville Orchestra ScHI 
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Mr. Maier has also included a tabk ——. 
of ornaments, showing how they ar " Do 
to be played. Sree 
Piano Pieces Listed (P 
ANDERSON, Leroy: The Syncopated - 
Clock. (Mills) me STRO 
3acH, J. S.: Bist Du Bei Mir. Ar] Po 
ranged by William H. Harris. (Ox-] THI 
ford). she 
BartH, Hans: Valse Phantasie, |.’ Ar Ys 
en-ciel. (Axelrod). WE’ 
3RAGGIOTTI, Mario: Variations o - 
Yankee Doodle in the manner Elem 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, De§ 
bussy and Gershwin. (G. Schirmer) Biss 
D’ANNUNZIO, 4 Marinavesca & tic 
(Whitney Blake). Pr 
Drozporr, VLADIMIR: Poéme de hm Bro 
Jeunesse; Etude de Concert. (Car er 
Fischer ). ( OBI 
Krenz, Birt: Whispering Rain § _Se 
(Mills) S Fm 
SANJUAN, Pepro: Toccata. (Mer- i m 
_cury). — dr 
SARGENT, PAUL: Promenade: Night [i Fort 
Song; The Sea. (Presser). ; (1 
Stonimsky, NicoLras: Silhouettes Hor 
Ibériennes: Aromas de Leyenda Cl 
Jota, and Festive Dance. (Axel Joy: 
rod). z ” 
Swanson, Howarp: The Cuckof — ( 
(Scherzo). (Leeds). m Ker 
WILDMAN, CHARLES: Swedish Rhap- JG 
sody (arranged by Henry Geehl) Ket 
(Leeds). ie. 
s = Lig) 
Piano Teaching Material iH ( 
Intermediate H 
EER, Leopotp J. (editor): Little § 
Pieces from the Early Classics § 
(Presser). : 
Cops, Hazet: Sonatine Classique 
(Mills). 1 
DuNGAN, Otive: Breath of Spring & 
(Ditson). 


EcksTeEIN, MAXWELL (adapter and 


The Maiors 
and 
Their Relatives 


A Book of Complete 
Scale Study in One 
Octave Form and 
The Principal Triads 
in All Keys. 


by Eula Ashworth Lindfors 
No. 8218 $1.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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NEW MUSIC 











arranger) : Gateway to Piano Tech- 
nique. (Carl Fischer). 

FepErER, RALPH: A Faded Love Let- 
ter. (Ditson). 

GRETCHANINOFF, ALEXANDER: Gou- 
aches (three little pieces in easy 
grades). (Leeds). 

Hane, Freperic C. 
Musette. / i 

Krnc, STANForD: High School Har- 
monies; By a Crystal Fountain; 
Twelve O’Clock Waltz. (Presser). 

Kountz, RicHarp: Vienna Roses. 
(Ditson). 

LraporF, A.: Four 
Songs. (Leeds). 


Gavotte and 


Russian Folk 


Moore, Donatp L.: By a Meadow 
Brook; Shadows on the Mountain. 
(Presser). i 

Powrit, AmBer H.: Visions of Vi- 


enna. (Presser). 

Ricuver, ApA: More Stunts for the 
Piano; You Can Play the Piano. 
(Presser). 

Ropixson, ANNE: Chinese Lullaby; 
Jinrikisha Ride. (Presser). 

Scuer, WILLIAM: Fifteen Recreative 
Studies. (Ditson). 

Scuer, WitttAM: At the Bazaar; 
Donkey Ride. (Mills). 


SrriMer, JosePH: Heures Tristes. 
(Paris: Heugel; New York: Mer- 
curv). 


SrroNG, JEAN and CHOosAK, IRVING: 
Poyular Chord Method. (Mills). 
Tuvun.tow, Rose: Three Little Snap- 
shots. (London: J. Curwen; New 

York: G. Schirmer). 
WEYRRIGHT, JUNE: Course for Pia- 
nists, Book Five. (Mills). 


Elementary 

BinkiEY, FLORENCE FENDER: Prac- 
ticin’ Time! in A Learning Musical 
Program. (Mills). 

BroapHEAD, G. F.: Crossing the Des- 
ert. (Ditson). 

Cops, HaAzeLt: The 
Saucy Saunter; Teresita. (Mills). 

Fite. BerG, JERZY: What Is Benja- 
min? A musical tale with story and 
drawings by Dorothy Cole. (Marks). 

Forrest, SIpNEY: Sunday Morning. 
(Presser). 

Horstap, MIcprep: Little 
Chipmunk. (Presser). 

Joyner, BeryL: Tom Thumb March; 

’ Brown-Eyed Dolly; Here We Go! 
(Presser). 

Kerr, Ropert N.: Little 
Growing Up. (Presser). 
Ketrerer, ELLA: The Spinning Top; 
Two Very First Pieces. (Presser). 
Licht, Frances M.: To Market! 

(Presser). 
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Harold Bauer 


A PRIMER 
FOR PRACTICAL 
KEYBOARD 
MODULATION 


75¢ 


THE PIANIST’S 
WARMING-UP 
EXERCISES 


75¢ 


New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Operas 


Britten, Benjamin: The Beggar’s Opera. 
(Juilliard Opera Theatre, March 24). 
Smith, Julia: The Gooseherd and the Goblin, 
chamber opera, excerpts in concert form. 

(Composers’ Forum, April 15). 


Orchestral Works 


Dority, Bryan: Pastorale and 
(Gershwin Memorial, March 26). 

Smith, Julia: Folkways Symphony. (Com- 
posers’ Forum, April 15) 

Thomson, Virgil: Suite, The Mother of Us 
All. (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
March 30). 


Allegro. 


Chamber Orchestra 


Bossi, Marco Enrico: Saint Catherine of 
Siena, (Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra, 
March 21). 

McKay, George Frederick: Homage to a 
Sixteenth-Century Musician, Louis Bour- 
geois. (Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra, 
March 21). 


Concertos 


Manén, Juan: Violin Concerto No. 3, Op. 
A-37 (Ibérique). (Juan Manén, March 


8). 

Paganini-Manén: Violin Concerto, B minor, 
Op. Posth., No. 2 (La Campanella). (Juan 
Manén, March 18). 

Schuman, William: Violin Concerto. (Boston 
Symphony, March 15). 

Thomson, Virgil: Cello Concerto. 
phia Orchestra, March 28) 


Chamber Music 


Berg, Cherney: Quintet for Woodwinds, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. (Contemporary 
Music School, March 27). 

Bridge, Frank: Divertimenti, for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, and bassoon. (League of Com- 
posers, March 13). 

Harrison, Lou: Two Little Pastorals for 
Strings (1950). (Composers’ Forum, 
April 15). 

Kabalevsky, Dimitri: String Quartet No. 2, 
Op. 44. (Kroll Quartet, March 20). 

Kirchner, Leon: String Quartet. (League of 
Composers, March 26). 

Kurka, Robert: String Quartet No. 4, in one 
movement (1949). (ISCM Concert, April 
11 


(Philadel- 


Rs 

Nabokoff, Nicolas: Concerto Corale, for flute, 
strings, and piano. (League of Com- 
posers, March 26). 

Palmer, Robert: Piano Quartet. (League of 
Composers, March 26). 

Shapey, Ralph: String Quartet, in one move- 
ment. (Contemporary Music School, March 

Shifrin, Seymour: String Quartet No. 1, in 
one movement (1949). (ISCM Concert, 
April 11). 

Smith, Leland: Suite for Violin, Trumpet, 
and Clarinet. (ISCM Forum Group, 
March 17), 


Choral Works 


Avshalomoff, Jacob: Cantata, How Long, Oh 
Lord. (Columbia University Chorus, March 
18) 

Bruckner, Anton: Mass in D. (Columbia 
University Chorus, March 18). 

Martinu, Bohuslav: Five Czech Madrigals. 
(League of Composers, March 13). 

Poulenc, Francis: Quatre Petites Priéres de 

aint Frangois d’Assise. (Central Presby- 
terian Church Choir, March 13). 


Piano Works 


Bazelon, Irwin: Piano Sonata No. 2. (ISCM 
Forum Group, March 17). 

Copland, Aaron: Four Piano Blues. (League 
of Composers, March 13). 

Dukeisky, Vladimir: Three Caprices. (Bar- 
bara Denenholz, March 26). 

Haieff, . Alexei: Five Pieces. 
Composers, March 13). 

Haufrecht, Herbert: Whoa, Little Horses, 
and Other Preludes. (Jeanne Rosenblum, 
March 19), 

Imbrie, Andrew: Piano Sonata. 
Forum Group, March 17). 


(League of 


(ISCM 


Ives, Charles: The Anti-Abolitionist Riots; 
Some Southpaw Pitching. (League of 
Composers, April 3). 

Kirchner, Leon: Little Suite for Solo Piano. 
(League of Composers, April 3). 

Landau, Siegfried: At the Recital (Suite of 
Pieces). (Lotte Landau, March 19). 

Mennin, Peter: Partita. (Grant Johannesen, 
March 28). 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei: Prelude, F major; 
Prelude, E flat minor; Melodie; Gavotte 
(recently discovered works). (Ivor Gothie, 
March 26). 

Smit, Leo: Rural Elegy. (League of Com- 
posers, March 13). 

Timmens, James: Piano Sonata. 
porary Music School, March 27). 

Toch, Ernst: Ideas, Op. 69. (Felice Takak- 
jian, March 19). 

Wolf, Kenny: Sonata No. 4 in E (1950). 
(Kenny Wolf, March 19). 


(Contem- 


Two-Piano Works 


Bach, J. S.: Prelude, D minor. (Arranged 
by Elsie Bennett and Madeline Bone). 
(Bennett and Bone, March 22). 

Delibes, Léo: Waltzes from Naila. (Ar- 
ranged by Elsie Bennett and Madeline 
Bone). (Bennett and Bone, March 22). 


Violin Works 


Kim, Earl: Duo for Violin and Piano. 
(ISCM Forum Group, March 17). 
0 ll, Meyer: Pierrot. (Marc Gott- 

iieb, March 16). 

Nemiroff, Isaac: Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. (Contemporary Music School, 
March 27). 

Orgad, Ben-Zion: Ballade, for violin alone. 
(League of Composers, April 3). 

Starer, Robert: Introduction and Horra. 
(Joseph Bernstein, March 21). 

von Einem, Gottfried: Sonata for Violin 
and Piano. (League of Composers, March 


26). 
Whiton, Peter: Rhapsody for Violin and 
Piano. (ISCM Forum Group, March 17). 


Cello Works 


Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Fantasia for Cello and 
Piano. (Aldo Parisot, March 30). 


Songs 


Allen, Robert: Harp of the Wind. (Irma 
Cooper, March 24). 

Bacon, Ernst: Brady. (William Warfield, 
March 19). 

Bartok, Béla: Five Songs, Op. 16. (League 
of Composers, March 13). 


Ben-Hayim, Paul: Elohim Eshala; Jerusa- 
lem. (Bracha Zefira, April 6). 
Boskovitz, Aryeh: Adonoi Roee. (Bracha 


Zefira, April 6). 

Breydert, F. M.: Laughing Song. (Char- 
lotte Beit, April 2). 

Cornman, Robert, arranger: Shir Hakotzrim; 

Simhu, simhu na; M’hol Hashomrim. 
(Bracha Zefira, April 6). 

D’Albert, Eugen: Adam’s Imp loration, from 
Kain. (Albert Shont, March 23). 

Delmas, Marc: Du Réve au Souvenir, cycle. 
(Eleanor Steber and Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
April 5). 

Haubiel, Charles: Terry My Son. (Paul 
Freund, April 23). 

Kahn, Robert: Four Songs for Voice, Vio 
lin, Cello and Piano. (Charlotte Beit, 
April 2). 

Klein, John: The Ledo Road. 
Warfield, March 19). 

Krenek, Ernst: The Ballad of the Railroads. 
(Eleanor Steber and Dimitri Mitropoulos, 


(William 


April 5). 

Maurice-Jacquet: Fireflies. (Margery Hyde, 
April 2). 

Mead, George: The Wanderer. (Paul 


Freund, April 23). 

Pugatchoff. Emanuel: Lee Taleh. 
Zefira, April 6). 

Partos, A. (arranger): Mi Ale Kamocha? 
(Bracha Zefira, April 6). 

Raphling, Sam: Homesick Blues. (William 
Warfield. March 19). 

Sauguet, Henri: Les Pénitents en Maillots 
Rose. (League of Composers, April 3). 


(Bracha 








Composers Corner 


Works performed on February pro- 
grams broadcast by the American Arts 
Orchestra under Karl Krueger over 
the ABC network included Lukas 
Foss’ Concerto for Oboe and Orches- 
tra; Ernst Toch's Caroussel, from his 
Suite, Op. 48; Elliot Carter's Heart 
Not So Heavy As Mine, for chorus 
a cappella, performed by the Temple 
Emanu-El Choir; Normand Lock- 
wood's Pater, dimitte illis, non enim 
sciunt, for chorus; Lazare Saminsky's 
Rhapsody on Dunlap’s Creek; Darius 
Milhaud's symphony for small orches- 
tra, Le Printemps; excerpts from 
Arthur Honegger's Le Dit des Jeux 
du Monde; and Nikolai Lopatnikoff's 
Sinfonietta for Chamber Orchestra. 

Burrill Phillips’ Sonata for Cello 
and Piano, written for Carl Stern, had 
its premiere on Feb. 15, when Mr. 
Stern and Aube Tzerko played it at 


a concert in the WNYC American 
Festival broadcast over station 
WNYC 

The Second Symphony by Hugo 
re commissioned before the war 
by Eduard van Beinum _ the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, had its world 
premiere recently in Chicago, when the 
University of Chicago Symphony per- 
— it. 

Carl Bamberger has scheduled the 
world premiere of a symphonic poem 
by Jan Meyerowitz, Remembrance 
of a Former Life, for the spring mu- 
sic festival in Columbia, S. C. 

Leon de Costa has completed a 
three-act opera based on Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. The work contains 
considerable dialogue in free verse, 
with background music. Mr. De Costa 
wrote his own libretto. 

The Committee for the Negro in 
the Arts recently presented the first 
of a series of programs to acquaint 


the public with music by Negro com- 
posers at the 135th Street Public Li- 
brary in New York. Composers rep- 
resented on the program included 
Lawrence Brown, Clarence Cameron 
White, W. C. Handy, Duke Elling- 
ton, R. Nathaniel Dett, Harry T. 
Burleigh, J. Rosamund Johnson, and 
Howard Swanson, 

Ernst Toch's Biblical cantata, The 
sitter Herbs, for narrator, soprano, 
alto, tenor, baritone, chorus, and or- 
chestra, was performed by the Great- 
er Los Angeles Chorus at the Holly- 
wood High School on March 27. The 
text is based on the narrative of Ex- 
odus. It was written by Rabbi’ Jacob 
Sonderling and Donald H. Alden. Mr 
Toch is at present in Europe, giving 
recitals and composing. 


Music Publishers 
Move to New Address 


The executive, professional, and 
educational offices of Music Publish- 
ers Holding Corporation and its af- 
filiated firms—Harms, Inc.; Remick 
Music Corporation; Advanced Music 
Corporation; M. Witmark & Sons ; 
and New World Music Corporation 
have been moved to 488 Madison Ave., 


New York 22, N. Y 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF DISTINCTION 


Unusual Opera Scores 
with English Texts 
MERRY MOUNT 


by Howard Hanson 


One of the most outstanding of purely 
American operas. First performed at 
the Metropolitan several years ago, it 
remains a superlative example of con- 
temporary operatic literature. $6.00 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


by Bedrich Smetana 
English translation by Libushka Bartusek 


A new and revised edition of the 
popular comic opera. This is the only 
English version which the Czechs feel 
is a true interpretation of their 
national opera. Performed by major 
operatic companies with outstanding 
success, $4.00 


DONNA JUANITA 
by Franz von Suppe 
Revised by Artur Bodanzky 

A comic opera from the pen of one 
of its most famous exponents. The 
present revised version was produced 
at the Metropolitan with great suc- 
cess. $6.00 


IN THE PASHA’S GARDEN 
by John Laurence Seymour 


A one-act opera produced at the 
Metropolitan which contributed to- 
ward establishment of »American op- 
eratic literature. $6.00 


MINIATURE FULL SCORES 


of outstanding 
contemporary works 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 


by George Gershwin $3.00 
CONCERTO IN F 

by George Gershwin $2.00 
MERRY MOUNT SUITE 

by Howard Hanson $3.00 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


by George Gershwin $2.50 
“JEREMIAH” SYMPHONY 
ty Leonard Bernstein $2.50 


All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
Harms, Inc.—Remick Music Corp. 


New World Music Corp. 
619 West S4th Street—New York I 19, N.Y. 
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New Life of Chopin 
By Casimir Wierzynski 


Tue Lire AND DEATH OF CHOPIN. By 
Casimir Wierzynski. Translated 
into English by Norbert Guterman 
and with a foreword by Artur 
Rubinstein. 444 pages. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1949. 


The Chopin centennial just past has 
brought English-speaking readers 
what is in some ways the best Chopin 
biography in our language. Casimir 
Wierzynski is a Pole and likewise a 
poet. Norbert Guterman, who trans- 
lated the Polish text, is an artist in 
the use of English. Wholly apart 
from its wealth of factual content, 
not a little of it new, The Life and 
Death of Chopin excels, to this re- 
viewer's thinking, any biography of 
the tone poet in our tongue. Written 
with fluency, transparence and a 
wholly uncommon grace of style it 
surpasses virtually any of the stand- 
ard ones to date. 

It is fundamentally a biography— 
a life story, not a disquisition on 
Chopin’s music. Here and there it 
skims over the surfaces of one or 
another of the compositions, but the 
business of this volume is not specific- 
ally analytical. The author has thus 
been enabled to devote himself to de- 


tails of the Chopin chronicle for 
which other writers have not had 
leisure. Better still, Mr. Wierzynski 


has had access to documents that give 
an entirely new slant on many aspects 
of the composer’s life. In an illumi- 
nating foreword that Artur Rubin- 
stein contributes to the new book the 
illustrious pianist makes a number of 
observations, a few of which may be 
cited here: “In all the works on 
Chopin that I have read . find 
myself particularly protesting against 
the inclination of most biographers to 
slur over the significance of his child- 
hood and youth. 

“Chopin was a case of remarkably 


early development. He was com- 
pletely mature spiritually before he 
reached the age of twenty. . . Chopin’s 


entire personality was formed in the 


years of his youth, and all of his 
work drew upon his early years in 
Poland. Every lover of Chopin 


feels frustrated by the meagerness of 
the information supplied by most bi- 
ographers in relation to his formative 
years, and by their haste to enter up- 
on that phase of his life which be- 
gan with his departure from his home 
in Warsaw. For instance, Guy de 
Pourtalés’ otherwise excellent biog- 
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raphy devotes less than twenty pages 
to those crucial years of youth. I 
am not surprised that conscientious 
students have been as much dissatis- 
fied as I was over this neglect, and 
that Arthur Hedley, the latest Eng- 
lish biographer of Chopin, learned to 
speak Polish and actually went to Po- 
land in order to study the composer’s 
native environment at first hand. 
But even Mr. Hedley was at a dis- 
advantage in this regard, for he was 
not a native Pole. ... It is a matter 
of profound gratification, therefore, 
to all students and devotees of 
Chopin, that the present book consti- 
tutes a notable departure. Casimir 
Wierzynski, himself a voice of the 
spirit of Poland as one of its great- 
est living poets, has given us a story 
of the composer’s life that includes 
an authentic, detailed, and colorful 
record of the years of his youth and 
of that emotional dynamic of his 
early manhood which will always vi- 
brate in Chopin’s melodies. His 
family, his friends, his school, the 
Polish countryside—all this is here 
for the first time spread before the 
American reader.” 

This is no exaggeration. The ex- 
periences of Chopin’s boyhood and 
youth are treated by Wierzynski with 
a fullness, vividness, and color never 
equalled for such abundance of de- 
tail and psychological truth. But the 
Polish chapters of the composer’s life 
are only a part, though an exceed- 
ingly significant one, of his career. 
It was Wierzynski’s good fortune to 
have access to a series of letters, 
which came to light only on the eve 
of the recent centenary, written by 
Chopin to the Countess Delphine 
Potocka, the beautiful, gifted, if 
somewhat promiscuous woman who 
became Chopin’s first mistress and 
who was to utter at his deathbed the 
last musical sounds he heard on 
earth. 

The pages dealing with the Potocka 
correspondence are vastly interesting, 
but they constitute only one of the 
memorable features of the book. They 
make plain that the love affair was 


no trifling one. “When they had to 
be apart, Frédéric wrote her in a 


language dictated by boundless pas- 
sion. He called her Findelka, an ana- 
gram of Delfinka, the Polish diminu- 
tive of her name. . . . He caressed 
her in endless words. His allusions 
to her beautiful body were clothed in 
musical terms. .. . 

“He lectured her in playful meta- 
phors; ‘Be careful, Findelka, with 
the pedal, because this is a sensitive 
and awfully noisy rascal. You must 
treat it politely and delicately—as a 
friend it is most helpful, but not easi- 
ly does one win its friendship and 
love. Like a great lady anxious about 
her reputation, it won't yield to the 
first comer. But when it does yield, 
it can perform true miracles, like an 
experienced lover’.” 


To Delphine, Chopin used to expa- 


tiate upon his love for Bach: “Play 
Bach’s _preludes and fugues every 
day. This is the highest and best 


school; no one will ever create a more 
ideal one. If you have plenty of 
time, memorize Bach; only by mem- 


orizing a work does one become able 
to play it perfectly. Without Bach 
you cannot have freedom of fingers, 
not a clear and beautiful tone. With- 
out Bach there is no true pianist. A 
pianist who doesn’t recognize Bach is 
a bungler and a charlatan.” To Del- 
phine, Chopin communicated some of 
his intimate thoughts about some of 
his colleagues like Liszt and Schu- 
mann: “Liszt is a strange man; he 
is unable to wring from his own 
brain any least thing that has worth 
before God or man, but his mouth 
waters for other men’s work as a cat 
lusts for cream. You know, Liszt 
takes an enema tube instead of a tele- 
scope to look at the stars. ... There 
are people who admire him, but I 
still say he is a clever craftsman 
without a vestige of talent... . He 
compensates his creative lack through 
his great gift for reproducing the 


ideas and the achievements of other 
composers.” 

Chopin was irritated with Schu- 
mann (of all people!) because of his 
extravagant review of the La ci darem 


Variations. Schumann’s enthusiasm 
“nauseated him as though he had 
eaten a pot of honey. ... I am con- 


stantly afraid that with the best of 


intentions he will write something 
that will make me ridiculous for- 
ever.” And he once asked Delphine 


to “pray to God that I may get rid 
of him some day! Why didn’t I live 
when Bach and Mozart lived?” 

Just once in Chopin’s life, remarks 
Wierzynski, “did he say ‘my longing 
for you begot in me many musical 
ideas.’ And only once in his life did 
he want to have a child, and asked 
Delphine to give him one.” The lov- 
ers separated after three years, “Del- 
phine because she had learned a lesson 
from earlier experiences, Frédéric be- 


cause of innate discretion. . . . Al- 
though the whole Polish colony knew 
about their love. and it was dis- 


cussed in many French salons, it re- 
mained a secret to their descendants. 
It was so impetuous and free that al- 
most all account of it was lost in a 
conspiracy of silence. Its story is 
preserved only in Chopin’s letters. 
These remained hidden for a hundred 
years; their passion and _ frank 
language ostracized them from the 
light of day. Moreover, perhaps 
fearing the judgment of other people, 
Chopin wrote to his beloved, ‘Destroy 
my letters because if anyone got hold 
of them, you'd be compromised and 
I’d be exposed to great anxiety and 
unpleasantness.’ 

“There can be little doubt that this 
was the only love relationship of his 
in which he was neither dependent nor 
passive. With her, he seems al- 
ways to have felt at ease, he was not 
afraid to touch upon the most in- 
timate feelings, and at times even 
ventured a Rabelaisian frankness as 
though to offset his innate timidity.” 

The George Sand episodes are 
treated with consummate mastery. Mr. 
Wierzynski quotes a passage con- 
tained in a letter of Delphine Potocka 
in 1840, to the effect that his romance 
with George Sand had been “short- 
lived.” For eight years, it seems, 
their relation had been purely platonic 
(George Sand herself had insisted it 
was seven). Throughout this time, 
she claimed, she had lived as a vir- 
gin “with others,” a statement that 
Wierzynski construes as—to say the 
least—“a lapse of memory.” 

“She was not afraid of shocking 
people,” he points out elsewhere; 
“perhaps she even liked to do so. Her 
masculine daring enabled her to flout 
public opinion, and her inexhaustible 
vitality spurred her to fight. 

“At this time she made another dis- 
covery about herself, one that had 
little to do with literature. It was 
a dramatic discovery. and it probably 
came to her as a shattering revela- 
tion. The full happiness that she 
sought in love proved accessible to 
her only in a fragmentary way. 
Formerly she had suspected that her 
lack of satisfaction with Jules 
[Sandeau] convinced her that she her- 
self was deficient. Although she had 
resilient health and vitality, she was 
slow in erotic response and unable 
to experience full gratification. This 
exhausted both her and her lovers. 
About Jules Sandeau she wrote to one 
of her friends that, he had fainted a 
hundred times in her embrace in the 
course of three months: ‘How _an- 
guishing it is, how guilty one feels 
to see in one’s arms a dying man for 
whom one would gladly give one’s 
life!’ In her emotional confusion she 
attempted to protect him against her 
own love, but he did not consent to 
this, declaring that he wished just 
such a death. Her joy yielded to 
anxiety, her passion to self-sacrifice, 
her erotic impulse to motherly solici- 
tude. a 

Her affair with Jules Sandeau 
lasted two year. It ended when she 
returned from a journey one day to 





find him with the laundress. Unabk 
to live alone after she had brokey 
with him on the spot, she took into 
her favor for exactly a week Prospe 
Mérimée. The poet walked out ¢ 
the house “leaving five francs on th 
mantlepiece and telling half of Paris 
that she was a dissolute woman why 
indulged in love from curiosity.” Fo 
her part, she was sure he did no 
love her: “If he had,” she remarked 
“he could have dominated me. If | 
had been able to surrender to am 
man, I should have been saved. My 
independence kills and consumes me’ 

In the long run it helped kj 
Chopin as well. 


—He_rsert F. Prysp 
A Sensible Guide 
To Piano Playing 
THE PIANIst’s PropLteEMs. By Wi. 
liam S. Newman. 144 pages. Ney 
York, Harper, 1950 
This clearly written and practicd 
little book will be useful to both 
teachers and pupils. Mr. Newmar 
discusses musicianship, _ techni ique, 


practice, and performance in the four 
main sections of his book. He has 
included specific advice on practice, 
pedalling, interpretation, and other 
problems, with copious musical ex- 
amples. This book is particularly re. 
freshing because it does not attempt 
to set up a new system or to cecr 
other treatises, but offers intelligent 
suggestions from many sources. It 
is well organized and provided with 
a brief bibliography and an index. 


—k. § 

Other Books 
THE PIANIstT’s APPROACH TO SiGHT- 
READING AND MEMORIZING. By] 


Beryl Rubinstein. New York, Car 
Fischer, 1950. Mr. Rubinstein offers 
practical analyses and suggestions to 
aid the student in sight-reading and 
in memorizing. Copious musical ex- 
amples add to the value of the pam- 


phlet. Graded lists of dght-eee ling 
material are included. 

THE KeyBoArD APPROACH TO II[AR- 
MONY. By Margaret Lowry. 8 
pages. Philadelphia, Theodore 
Presser, 1949. Miss Lowry, who is® 
assistant professor of music at 
Queens College, New York, has 


written a pre ictical. manual © with § 
copious examples of harmonization 
from familiar classics. This book 
will be particularly useful for pupils J 
who desire a rapid and genera 
grasp of simple harmony. It is ad-§ 
mirably organized and presented : 
) 
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pense of nuance. The shorter roles 
were again taken by Thelma Votipka, 
Thelma Altman, Alessio de Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Lawrence David- 
son, and Lorenzo Alvary. Jonel Perlea 
conducted sympathetically. 

—A. B. 


Parsifal, April 7, 1:00 


At the Good Friday performance 
of Parsifal, Paul Schoeffler made his 
first appearance at the Metropolitan as 
Amfortas, and Set Svanholm was 
heard for the first time this season in 
the title role. Fritz Stiedry again 
conducted. Mr. Schoeffler’s Amfortas 
displayed musical efficiency and se- 
curity, but little of the subtler as- 
pects of the character. He acted much 
too robustly for a man tortured by 
searing wounds and remorse; one 
found it hard to believe that so hearty 
an Amfortas would have stirred such 
deep compassion in Parsifal. Mr. 
Svanhelm was not in his best voice, 
and his movement was stiff, yet he 
sang the role of Parsifal with a true 
comprehension of its psychological 
problems. He was especially convinc- 
ing in the last act. The other leading 
roles were taken by Helen Traubel 
as Kundry; Jerome Hines as Gurne- 
manz; Nicola Moscona as Titurel; 
and Gerhard Pechner as Klingsor. 

The Good Friday performance of 
Wagner’s Parsifal has become some- 
thing of a ritual at the Metropolitan— 
too much so, to judge by the clumsy 
stage management and general laxity 
of this performance. Even the orches- 
tra was careless. The trumpeter 
made a glaring false entrance in the 
prelude, and in the Good Friday 
scene sudc lenly lost his nerve, throwing 
the other brasses off, so that there 
were some tense moments. In spite 
of these blunders, the orchestral per- 
formance was glowing in spirit. 

The stage action was marked by a 
series of accidents that revealed a 
shocking lack of proper rehearsal. The 
Flower Maidens failed to get over to 
the stage left in time to screen the 
entrance of Kundry’s couch, so that 
Miss Traubel was propelled onto the 
stage in full view of the audience, 
quite destroying the surprise so care- 
fully worked out by Wagener at this 
point, when Parsifal is electrified by 


the sound of his name. When the 
time came for Parsifal to destroy 
Klingsor’s castle, the lighting crew 
grew over-ardent and plunged the 
stage into darkness too soon, com- 
pelling Mr. Svanholm to announce 
the destruction after it had taken 
place. The lighting cues went awry 


once again in the Good Friday scene, 
so that in the midst of one of the 
most expressive passages the meadow 
was suddenly illuminated, as if by an 
atomic explosion. Further instances 
could be cited, but the point is suffi- 
ciently clear. nx. 


Madama Butterfly, April 8, 2:00 


The Saturday matinee in Holy 
Week was given over to the seventh 
performance of Madama Butterfly. In 
general, the production moved smooth- 


ly and was distinguished by the Cio- 
Cio-San of Licia Albanese, who sang 
the role appealingly and acted it with 
fervor. With the exception of Lorenzo 
Alvary and Lawrence Davidson, who 
sang their roles of the Bonze and the 
Imperial Commissary for the only 
time this season, the cast included no 
new names. Charles Kullman sang 
Pinkerton; John Brownlee, Sharpless ; 
Lucielle Browning, Suzuki; Alessio 
de Paolis, Goro; and George Cehanov- 
sky, Prince Yamadori. Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. —R. E. 


Rigoletto, April 8 


This performance, of Verdi's Rigo- 
letto, was the last one at the opera 
house under the regime of Edward 
Johnson as general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
total of performances in the Metro- 
politan Opera House during Mr. 
Johnson’s tenure reached 1,809, not 
counting the opera concerts or the 
spring series of 1936 and 1937. 

Thanks to Jonel Perlea’s conduct- 
ing, the Metropolitan’s Rigoletto has 
improved greatly in quality, and this 
“farewell” performance was spirited. 
Mr. Perlea and the orchestra were 
warmly applauded throughout the 
evening, and received a long ovation 
at the beginning of Act IV. The 
singers, all familiar in their roles, 
were also in top form. Leonard War- 
ren was the Rigoletto; Giuseppe di 
Stefano, the Duke; Patrice Munsel, 
Gilda; Dezso Ernster, Sparafucile; 
Jean Madeira, Maddalena; and Osie 
Hawkins, Monterone. Lesser roles 
were taken by Thelma Altman, John 
Baker, Leslie Chabay, Clifford Har- 
vuot, and Inge Manski. 

—R. S. 


Friends of Music Group 
To Make Extensive Tour 


The New Friends of Music Quar- 
tet will undertake an extensive tour 
throughout this country during 1950- 
51, under the management of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation. The 
ensemble was organized to fill the 
need for a piano and string group 
that would make available to the pub- 
lic the literature written for that com- 
bination. Hortense Monath, pianist, 
the guiding spirit of the organization, 
and Frank Brieff, violist and conduc- 
tor, are two of its members. The 
names of the others will be announced 
shortly. Two artists who appeared 
as guest members of the group last 


season—Bronislav Gimpel, violinist, 
and Jascha Bernstein, cellist, both 
under the management of Annie 


Friedberg—will not take part in the 
tour because of previous commit- 
ments. 


Glaser To Assume 
Barere Management 


Joseph Glaser, president of Asso- 
ciated Booking Corporation, has an- 
nounced that he has assumed the 
management of Simon Barere. The 
pianist gave three Carnegie Hall re- 
citals this season. 


Juilliard Announces 
Summer Music School 


The nineteenth session of the Jul- 
liard Summer School, directed by 
Robert Hufstader, will be held from 
July 3 to Aug. 11—a regular function 
of the Juilliard School of Music, of 
which William Schuman is president. 
Registration will be held on June 29 
and 30 and July 1. Private and class 
instruction will be offered in prac- 
tically all aspects of music. In addi- 
tion, a series of eighteen afternoon 
concerts by faculty members and guest 
artists and by the Juilliard Summer 
Symphony, directed by Walter Hendl, 





will be open without charge to stu- 
dents registered for four or more 
points of class study. The series is 


open to others for a subscription fee. 
Those participating in the programs, 
besides the orchestra, will be Kather- 
ine Bacon, Carl Friedberg, Josef 
Raieff, Edward Steuermann, and 
Beveridge Webster, pianists; Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist; Felix Salmond, 
cellist, with Leonid Hambro, pianist ; 
the Juilliard String Quartet; Maria 
Kurenko, soprano; Charles Panzéra, 
baritone, with Magdeleine Panzéra, 
pianist; Mack Harrell, baritone, with 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist; and the 
Juilliard Summer Opera Workshop, 
directed by Fritz Mahler and Francis 
Barnard. Further information is avail- 
able from the school, 120 Claremont 


Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
Seattle Club Has 


Golden Anniversary 


SEATTLE— This year the Ladies 
Musical Club of Seattle is celebrating 
its fiftieth consecutive season as a 
sponsor of artist recitals. Since its 
founding in 1891 and its incorpora- 
tion the following year, it has pre- 
sented in Seattle such artists as 
Lillian Nordica, Eugéne Ysaye, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, Feodor Chaliapin, and 
Teresa Carreno, as well as contem- 
porary musicians. Next season the 
club will offer in its artist series 
Eleanor Steber, Clifford Curzon, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Maryla Jonas, 
and a fifth artist to be announced. 
In addition, members of the club will 
give eight Monday musicales. At 
present, the club includes two hun- 
dred active members, who have given 
professional performances at one time 
or another, and five hundred associate 
members, who are subscribers to the 
artist series. A non-profit organiza- 
tion, the club has awarded many 
scholarships, given financial aid to 
orchestral and chamber-music groups, 
donated substantial gifts to charity, 
and sponsored a series of Music for 
Youth concerts. 


A Correction 


In the March issue of 
AMERICA Mephisto’s Musings incor- 
rectly named G. Schirmer as the pub- 
lisher of music by Fritz Kreisler. G. 
Schirmer has never published the vio- 
linist’s compositions. Since 1940, 
Charles Foley has published all Kreis- 
ler compositions issued in this coun- 
try; before that time, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., was for many years sole selling 
agent and publisher in this country, 
through arrangement with Mr. Foley. 


MUSICAL 





Frank J. Keefer 
Carolyn and Earle Blakeslee at Hood 
College, where he now heads the mu- 
sic department and serves as conduc- 


tor of the 


W errenrath Conducts 
Mendelssohn Club Concert 
ALBANny, N. Y.—The 
Club, conducted by Reinald Werre 
rath, gave its 119th concert, 
Chancellors Hall on March 8 
of songs by English and 


new Frederick Orchestra 


Mendelssohr 


n- 


il 


Groups 
Americ: 


in 


ot 


in 


Was 
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her 


composers and arrangements 
Negro spirituals were included 
the program The _ soloist 
Dorothy Larsen, Chicago-born dri 
matic soprano who now lives in ( 
penhagen and is a member of tl 
Royal Opera there. This was 
American debut. The Mendelssolin 
Club’s next concert will be giver 


on May 17, 


baritone, will be the soloist 


Aeonian Symphony 
Plays First Concert 


The Aeonian Symphony, under 


when Yi-Kwei Sze, bass 


the 


leadership of Carl Tollefsen, gave its 


first concert on 
St. Felix Street 
lyn The 
Tollefsen, 
staff, 


Theatre, in 
soloists were 
pianist, and 

baritone. 
Mahler Re-engaged 
By Erie Philharmonic 
Erte, PeENnNA.—The Erie 
monic Society has re-engaged 


Mahler as its conductor for twé 
years 


March 22 in tl 
Brook- 
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cents, and he reached all the high 
notes easily, without forcing them out 
of the melodic contexts in which they 
belonged. His impersonation of the 
prince who is willing to risk death in 
order to win the princess’ hand by 
seeking to answer her riddles was 
rather lacking in impetuosity, but his 
movements and gestures were con- 
ceived with dignity and intelligence. 

Dorothy MacNeil, as the devoted 
Liu, looked fragile and lovely and de- 
livered her music prettily, but her 
voice was too bland and her style 
was too factual to project much pa- 
thos. Richard Wentworth sang well 
and was serious of mien as the aged 
Timur; it was impossible, however, 
not to wish for a voice of richer 
sonority. As Ping, Pang, and Pong, 
the serio-comic relics of commedia 
dell’arte, Lawrence Winters, Luigi 
Vellucci, and Nathaniel Sprinzena 
maintained the requisite light touch. 
Edwin Dunning, as the Emperor Al- 
toum, seated on a distant throne in 
the sky, sounded somewhat dry, with- 
out achieving anything like the cackle 
of old age customarily associated with 
his. music. Arthur Newman was the 
Mandarin, whose part is more visual 
than audible. 


To bring the investiture down to 
the size of the City Center stage, Mr. 
Condell let his fancy run free, de- 
pending upon lavish colors and an 


ee surrealistic disregard for liter- 
al relationships of scale to evoke the 
illusion of costly palaces and great 
spaces. Viewed as pictures, his set- 
tings were among the most attractive 
the City Center has offered. When 
Mr. Rosing’s crowds ot people came 
in front of the backdrops and used 
every available inch of free space on 
the floor and on steps, it was inevit- 
able not to wonder whether Mr. Con- 
dell had not made his scenery too 
overpowering and too ag in its 
usurpation of acting areas. Be this as 
it may, Mr. Rosing was not always 
successful in making the ensembles 
look uncluttered. When Charles Weid- 
man’s dancers entered to engage in 
imitation Tartar movements that were 
both commonplace and out of key with 
the solemnity of the story, things be- 
gan to look like rush hour in Hong 
Kong. In Mr. Rosing’s defense, how- 


ever, it should be said that he usually 
kept the story line clear, and man- 
aged to keep the principals from be- 
coming involved in the general traf- 
fic jam. Even here, though, Mr. Ros- 
ing committed one affront against the 
explicit instructions of the libretto: 
as the Princess sang In questa reg- 
gia she descended the stairs to Ca- 
laf’s level, completely destroying the 
sense of haughty separation that is 
essential to the mood of the scene. 

Mr. Halasz conducted splendidly. 
As with Tosca, he showed an admir- 
able intuition for the pace, the flexi- 
bility, and the broad underlinings of 
effect that give theatrical effectiveness 
to Puccini’s writing. He held the per- 
formance together firmly, balanced the 
volumes of pit and stage expertly, 
kept a constant sense of forward mo- 
tion, and, above all else, constantly 
helped the singers to sing well and 
naturally. 


N THE first repetition of Tur- 

andot, on April 12, the title role 

was taken over by Lucia Turcano, 
who has sung it many times in other 
Italian opera houses. The 
marked her debut with the New York 
Opera Company. Miss Turcano was 
able to answer effectively all of Puc- 
cini’s demands of volume, and_ to 
spend an evening in the cruelly high 
tessitura without becoming audibly 
tired. The riddle scene seemed to re- 
quire every ounce of tone at her com- 
mand; but if many of the sounds she 
made were not irresistibly beautiful, 
they were always on pitch and freely 
produced, and her interpretation of 
the score revealed an attractive instinct 
for color and inflection. Her acting 
bespoke a genuine understanding of 
the part, and at the same time a pliant 
willingness to do Vladimir Rosing’s 
bide ling. 

The role of Timur, previously sung 
by Richard Wentworth, was allotted 
to Désiré Ligeti, who suffused it with 
bathos. There were no other changes 
of cast. 


In the third performance, on April 


18, Eva Likova replaced Dorothy 
MacNeil as Lit, singing with ease 
and purity but with insufficient dra- 


matic accent, and acting with appeal- 
ing simplicity. Miss Martinis returned 
to the title role, and again negotiated 
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Lou Koch 


AFTER THE OPERA IN MIAMI 


Arturo di Filippi, director of the Miami Opera Guild; Mary Henderson, so- 
prano; and Emerson Buckley, conductor, at a reception given at Miami Beach 
after recent performances of Pagliacci and The Secret of Suzanne in that city 


the music with striking ease. 

In the fourth performance, on April 
20, Miss Turcano was again the Tur- 
andot, Miss MacNeil the Liu, and Mr. 
Wentworth the Timur. The role of 
Calaf was assigned to Walter Freder- 
icks, instead of to Giulio Gari, who 
had sung in all three earlier repre- 
sentations. No stylist, Mr. Fredericks 
had only the virtue of a well con- 
centrated tone production to offer. 

For the final performance of the 
season, scheduled for April 25, Julius 
Rudel was announced as conductor, 
replacing Mr. Halasz, and two new 
exponents of their parts were listed 
—Edwin Dunning, as Ping, and 
Thomas Powers, as Altoum. The 
others named were Miss Martinis, 
Miss MacNeil, Mr. Gari, and Mr. 
Wentworth. 

i =. 


La Traviata, March 26 

The first La Traviata of the New 
York City Opera Company’s spring 
season, on March 26, was made nota- 
ble by the fact that the production had 
been excellently restaged in different, 
if neither new nor distinguished, set- 
tings. The new stage director was 
Vladimir Rosing, who came to the 
company last spring in connection with 
the production of P rokofieff’s The 
Love for Three Oranges. The set- 
tings for the final three acts were ac- 
quired through an exchange of privi- 


leges (to use of the City Center Tosca 
settings) with the American Opera 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

Since Mr. Rosing had taken over 
The Love for Three Oranges when 
Theodore Komisarjevsky became ill 
during rehearsals, this was his first 


entirely free opportunity to stage a 
production with the company, although 
here he had limited rehearsal time 
with singers accustomed to other 
methods. Under the circumstances 
his accomplishment was really distin- 
guished. He has done an excellent 
job in clarifying relationships between 
minor characters and principals, and 
in allowing the story to unfold natu- 
rally in terms of contemporary thea- 
ter, without losing a clearly defined 
sense of the period. His handling of 
the chorus was notable for the ease 
with which entries and exits were ac- 
complished, and for its avoidance of 
the herd-like groupings so familiar in 
operatic productions. Each person on 
the stage moved and reacted as an 
individual, and the result was a re- 
newed freshness of interest that helped 
bring the plot clearly into focus. If 
at times, as in the ensemble at the 
end of the third act, Mr. Rosing 
seemed to have concerned himself too 
devotedly with providing movement 
where no really apposite movement is 


possible, his over-all accomplishment 
was most creditable and auspicious. 

The members of the cast, all vet- 
erans in their roles, were Ann Avars 
Rudolph Petrak, Walter Cassel, Doro- 
thy MacNeil, Mary Kreste, Luigi Vel- 
lucci, Richard W entworth, Eewir 
Dunning, and Arthur Newman. Lee 
Shaynen conducted. 

The borrowed settings, credited to 
H. A. Condell, may be a cut better 
than the ones in use before, but they 
certainly do not represent a final so- 
lution to La Traviata at the Cit 
Center. The last act looks much like 
any other setting for the same act 1 
an opera house with a limited budget 
the third act is dark and rather dingy 
although it provides ample stage 
room; and the second act, common 
place in conception, is painted i 
disturbingly bad perspective. The first 
act still involves the old Eugene 


+ 


Onegin backdrop that has done duty§ 


in it for several seasons. 


Italian Radio Plans 
Broadcast of Masses 


Rome.—The 
nounced that it will broadcast a series 
of Masses in honor of Holy Year. 
Thirty-three works will be performe 
in 1950, including compositions by) 
Palestrina, Di Lasso, Gabrielli, 
teverdi, Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Cheru- 
bini, Rossini, Verdi, and Peroni. The 
cycle will be continued in 1951 wit! 
works by Pizzetti, Stravinsky, Mali- 
piero, Casella, and Ghedini. 
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Amato Opera 
Presents Festival 
Of Mozart Works 


The most interesting feature of the 
Mozart festival presented by the 
Amato Opera Theatre was its revival, 
on April 2, in the Washington Irving 
High School Auditorium, of La Finta 
Giardiniera. Conducted by Anthony 
Amato and utilizing a two-piano re- 
duction of the score, as did all the 
festival productions, it was presented 
in English as Love in Lagonero, in a 
special English translation, by Ellen 

Lebow, of the libretto attributed 
to Ranieri Calzabigi—the librettist of 
Gluck’s wd reform operas, including 
Orfeo ed Euridice and Paride ed 
Elena 

La Finta Giardiniera, No. 196 in the 
Kochel catalogue, was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1774, as an opera buffa com- 
missioned for the Munich Carnival, 
and was first staged on Jan. 13, 1775, 
with great success. 

Although he was only nineteen when 
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Providence Journal-Bulletin 
NEW AUDITORIUM IN PROVIDENCE 

A view of the stage of the new Veterans Memorial Auditorium in Providence, 

R. |., with Francis Madeira conducting the dedicatory concert by the Rhode 

Island Philharmonic; the capital's new hall has a fixed capacity of 2,199 


he wrote it, Mozart already had eight 
operas and operettas to his credit ; and, 
stimulated, it is said, by the resources 
at his disposal, he exerted himself to 
the utmost in composing it. The plot, 
which is much too complicated to re- 
count here, would seem to be the main 
reason for its lack of viability. Suffice 
it to say that there are seven charac- 
ters, each in love with at least one 
other of the opposite sex. The result- 
ing intrigues make Cosi Fan Tutte 
seem as simple as The Secret of 
Suzanne. 

At its best, the music is delightful, 
and contains some arresting prefigur- 
ings of the great operas to come. 
There is a septet at the end of what 
was the second act (the second and 
third acts were telescoped in this pro- 
duction ) that foreshadows the inter- 
play of emotions in ensembles in The 
Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovan- 
ni; and the vengeful music of Ar- 
minda finds a more serious echo in 
that of Donna Elvira. The whole score 
is not on this level, and the fact that 
all of the women are sopranos and 
all the men save one are tenors makes 
the vocal colorings monotonous as the 
evening progresses. It contains some 
beautiful things, however, and de- 
serves (as do so many similar works) 
to be heard more often. 

The other operas scheduled during 
the course of the festival were Le 
Nozze de Figaro, on Feb. 26 and April 
14; The Magic Flute, on March 19 
and April Don Giovanni, March 
26 and May 5: and a repetition of 
Love in Lagonero on June 2. The 
settings, credited to Shelly Bartolini, 
and the costumes, credited to Jeanne 
Fowler, were generally imaginative 
within the group's limited budget, and 
would have shown to better advantage 
if the lighting had not been ineptly 
directed in the performances attended 
by this reviewer. Mr. Amato’s stage 
direction was conventionally effective. 

The vocal level was generally high, 
particularly with regard to natural 
quality. The one prevailing flaw was 
the inability of the singers to deal 
felicitously with recitative and par- 
lando passages. Among the singers 
who made particularly auspicious im- 
pressions were Serafina Bellantoni, 
whose voice sounded lovely as Susan- 
na, Pamina, and as Serpetta, in Love 
in Lagonero; Madelyn Vose, who pro- 
duced her voice smoothly as Cheru- 
bino; and Janet Southwick, who 
achieved ringing climaxes while sing- 
ing without much finish as the Coun- 
tess Almaviva and Donna Elvira. The 
men were less noteworthy, although 
William Ryan’s Figaro was effective, 
and Arthur Arney’s Podesta, in Love 
in Lagonero, was sung with fine 
musical taste. 


JAMES HINTON, JR. 


Co-Opera Presents 
The Frantic Physician 


Co-Opera, a group of young singers 
directed by Mario and Alice Pagano, 
presented Gounod’s comic opera, Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui, under the title, 
The Frantic Physician, at Hunter 
Playhouse, on March 17. The per- 
formance was a benefit for the College 
Protestant Association of Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Gounod’s opera, which has a libretto 
by Barbier and Carré, based on Mo- 
liére’s play, was first produced in 
1858. Although it originally had some 
success in European countries, it has 
rarely been performed in this country. 
In recent years, The Frantic Physi- 
cian, an adaptation of the work by 
Marshall Bartholomew and Alexander 
Dean, has been presented by college 
groups and opera workshops. This 
version represents quite a drastic re- 
vision of the original, with the plot 
rearranged, musical numbers deleted 
or partially cut, and arias transposed 
to a more comfortable range. The 
choruses of wood-cutters have become 
Louis XIV and the members of his 
court, who watch the opera as it 
progresses. With these revisions, the 
plot moves swiftly, intelligibly, and 
with good humor, and the revised 
music does no palpable injury to the 
original. Gounod’s score is light and 
swiftly-paced—almost all the music 
is marked Allegretto or faster—but it 
remains uninspired and somewhat 
monotonous, with the exception of 
two large ensembles. 


Co-Opera’s performance, conducted 
by Emanuel Balaban, was colorfully 
costumed and adequately staged and 
sung. The cast included Therese Gray, 
Cleo Fry, Eleanor Merz, John Leslie, 
William Severyn, Jeffrey James, Leo 
Killingsworth, John English, and 
Louis Sgarro. Stefan Kozakevich was 
the stage director 

R. E 
Capetown Orchestra 
Plays American Program 


CarpE Town.—The Capetown Mu 
nicipal Orchestra, conducted by En- 
rique Jorda Basque, presented a pro- 
gram on March 24 of music by con 
temporary American composers—Roy 
Harris, Aaron Copland, Samuel Bar 


ber, Morton Gould, and William Schu- 
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man. The United States embassy 
here assisted in obtaining the scores, 
and the concert was broadcast on the 
two national networks, Afrikaans and 
Englisl A reciprocal concert 
works by mi . rn Sor ith At il 
posers was scheduled by the Nati nal 
Symphony, in Washington, D. ( 
Charles T Water, ambassad 
large and patron of the South African 
Association of Arts, suggested the ex 
change concerts when he visit the 
United States last year 
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In the Special Issue of Mr 
AMERICA the picture caption on page 
350 that stated that Viktor Fuchs “was 
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Season Brings 
Ballet and Opera 
To San Francisco 


SAN 
ing 
cisco 


FRANCISCO.—Two large tour- 
organizations visited San Fran- 

during recent months. Ballet 
Theatre presented two weeks of pro- 
grams, from Feb. 6 to 20, in the Cur- 
ran Theatre. The large repertoire in- 
cluded Fall River Legend and La 
Fille Mal Gardée, new to this city, 
and a memorable performance of 
Giselle, with Nana Gollner and Igor 
Youskevitch. The orchestra, directed 
by Max Goberman, played exception- 
ally well. Between March 2 and 12, 
the San Carlo Opera Company gave 
eleven performances in the War Me- 
morial Opera House. It was the com- 
pany’s first visit in two years. Among 
the new singers Blanche Udell and 
Rini Telli, sopranos; Martha Larri- 
more, contralto; and John Cortay, 
tenor, were the most outstanding. 
David Poleri, who had sung with the 
Pacific Opera Company earlier in the 
also appeared with the San 
Carlo group. Carlo Moresco conducted. 

The Art Commission’s mid-winter 
series of concerts by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony were conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. O one program the 
conductor paired Szymanowski’s Sta- 
bat Mater and Honegger’s King 
David, in which the San Francisco 
Municipal Chorus, trained by Hans 
Leschke, took part. The soloists in- 
cluded Lucine Amara, Velna Lou 
King, Paul McVey, and Paul Walti. 
Howard Thurman was narrator in 
King David. Wanda Krasoff was pi- 
ano soloist in a program that also in- 
cluded Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Sym- 
phony. Elena Nikolaidi sang Mahler’s 
a eines fahrenden Gesellen and 

luck and Verdi arias in another con- 
cert. The climax Mr. Rodzinski’s 
series came with his presentation of a 
Richard Strauss program. Suzy Mor- 
ris, making her debut here, sang the 
final scene frcm Salome with a voice 


season, 


of 


of beauty and power. In _ excerpts 
from Der Rosenkavalier, Rose Bamp- 
ton was heard as the Marschallin, 
Frances Bible as Octavian, Dorothy 


Warenskjold as Sophie, and Franziska 
Weiss as Marianne. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos has been en- 
gaged to conduct the Art Commission 
series next January. Thereafter, in 
order not to compete with the Musical 
\ssociation’s series, the commission 


will hold its concerts in the summer 
months, starting in July 1951. 

Since the end of January, the San 
Francisco Symphony’s regular con- 
certs, conducted by Pierre Monteux, 
have included the following works of 
special interest: the first local per- 
formance of Alan Hovhaness’ Elibris, 
Concerto for Flute and Strings, with 
Murray Graitzer as the flute soloist; 
the premiere (Feb. 2) of Gaston 
Usigli’s Passacaglia and Fugue, con- 
ducted by the composer; a_ concert 
version of Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice, 


with Kathleen Ferrier as Orfeo, 
Verna Osborne as Euridice, Dorothy 
Warenskjold as Amor, and the San 


Francisco State College Chorus; Mah- 
ler’s Das Lied von der Erde, with 
Jennie Tourel and David Lloyd as 
soloists; Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody and 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, with 7. 
ian Anderson as soloist; and the San 
Francisco premiere of David Dia- 
mond’s The Enormous Room and of 


Béla Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta, with Leonard 
Bernstein as guest conductor for the 
latter work. The soloists for this 


period, other than those already men- 
tioned, have been pianists — Patricia 
3Jenkman, daughter of the orchestra’s 
second flutist; Rudolf Serkin; Arturo 
Michelangeli; and Benno Moisei- 
witsch. 

The second annual tombola (lot- 
tery )—known as Tombola 75 in honor 
of Mr. Monteux’ 75th birthday—was 
announced for April 17, at which it 
was hoped to raise $75,000 for the 
orchestra’s contingency fund. Prizes 
ranged from a French poodle to a 
vacation in Hawaii. 

The orchestra has also continued its 
young people’s concerts, conducted by 
Kurt Herbert Adler, with Alexander 
Fried commentator, and Antonio 
Sotomayor as illustrator. 

George Barati conducted the Barati 
Chamber Orchestra, on Jan. 23, in a 
program that included Schdnberg’s 
Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, with 
Reider Torsen as reader, and Str: wuss’ 
Metamorphosen. A concert by the San 
Francisco String Quartet, with Ru- 
dolf Firkusny as guest pianist, of- 
fered the second performance by the 
quartet of Ellis Kohs’ String Quartet. 
The Music Lovers Society, on Feb. 
7, presented Debussy’s Sonata, for 
flute, viola, and harp; Roussel’s Seren- 
ade, Op. 30; and a Mozart diverti- 
mento. Members of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, conducted by Pierre 
Monteux, gave two additional con- 
certs in the Classic Interludes series, 
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Artray, Ltd. 


CANADIAN COMPOSERS HOLD SYMPOSIUM 
At the first Symposium of Canadian Contemporary Music are Paul de Marky, 
Jacques Singer, A. E. Grauer, Mrs. R. Arkell, and John Weinzweig. Mr. Singer 
originated the idea of the symposium, held in Vancouver from March 12 to 15 


playing works 
3ach, Pergolesi, 


by Haydn, Mozart, 
and Locatelli. Lev 
Shorr was the piano soloist in the 
second program. In another program 
by the San Francisco String Quartet, 
on March 15, the violinists and violist 
stood during the performances, osten- 
sibly f for the sake of greater freedom 
in playing, but the musical co-ordina- 
tion seemed to suffer during the ex- 
periment. William Schuman’s Third 
Quartet was heard in the program, 
which had Frederick Marvin as guest 


pianist. 

Concert artists who have been 
heard in recital here recently include 
Elena Nikolaidi, Risé Stevens, Joseph 


Szigeti, Alexander 


and Francis 


Mischa Elman, 
Schneider, Pierre Bernac 
Poulenc, Jussi Bjoerling, and Giusep- 
pe di Stefano. Two recitals have also 
been given by Désiré Ligeti, a resident 
of San Francisco. Appearances were 
made by Shankar and his Hindu Bal- 


let, on Jan. 24 and Feb. 5; by Mari- 
emma and her Spanish dancers, on 
Feb. 3; and by Sujata and Asoka, on 
Feb. 20. Maryory M. FISHER 


Sydney Hears Works 
By Bruckner and Mahler 


Sypney.—During his second season 
in Australia, Otto Klemperer con- 
ducted the Sydney Symphony in mem- 
orable performances of Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration and Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony. He took leave of 
Australia with a special concert in 
somewhat lighter vein, in which he 
conducted Shostakovich’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Haydn’s Farewell Symphony, 
and his own Little Overture. Demon- 
strations at the end of all his concerts 
left no doubt that Mr. Klemperer will 


be a welcome visitor whenever he 
chooses to return to this country. 
After his return from Europe, 


Eugene Goossens led the Sydney Sym- 
phony in the first Australian perfor- 
mance of Mahler’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. In the final concert of the sub- 
scription series, Mr. Goossens con- 
ducted Strauss’ Don Juan, Rachman- 
inoft’s Second Symphony, and Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto, with Ernest Llewel- 
lyn, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
as a satisfactory and intelligent solo- 
ist. 

Recitalists in recent months have 
included Witold Malcuzynski, who de- 
voted one of his three programs to 
works by Chopin; Ninon Vallin, who 
sang five recitals; and Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, whose previous success 
led to the presentation by the Broad- 
casting Commission of her sixth pro- 
gram in Sydney. within three months. 


A cycle of Beethoven quartets has 
been played by the Musica Viva 
Quartet. —WOLFGANG WAGNER 


Canadian Music 


Heard in Symposium 


Vancouver, B. C.—The First Sym. J 
posium of Canadian Contempo rary 
Music was held here from March 12 
to 15, sponsored by the Vancouver 


Symphony Society and the Vanccuver 
Community Arts Council. Jacques 
Singer, conductor of the Vancouver § 


Symphony, originated the idea ot} the 
symposium and served as its mu 





sical § 


pee ed (rey SEAT Es 


pre 


director. A series of four prograins— § 
two for chamber music, one for choral 
music, and one for orchestral music— 
was followed by a panel discussion 
The composers represented on_ the 
programs included Andy Twa, Violet 
Archer, Bernard Naylor, Healey \Vil- 
lan, Godfrey Ridout, Howard Cable, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, R. T. Bevan, 
Harry Somers, Jean Coulthard, Walter 
Kaufmann, Kenneth Peacock, Edwin 
A. Collins, Barbara Pentland, Joh 
Weinzweig, W. H. Anderson, Allan- 
son Brown, William France, Burton 
L. Kurth, Oscar Morawetz, Charles § 
Palmer, Robert Fleming, Alfred 
Whitehead, Charles O’ Neill, Clermont 
Pepin, Alexander Brott, Dorothy 
Cadzow, John Beckwith, Paul de 
Marky, Jean Vallerand, Walter Eiger, 
Lenard Basham, and Harry Freed- 
man. 
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Cincinnati Lists 
Concert Schedule 
For Music Festival 


CincINNATL—The biennial Cincin- 
nati May Music Festival will present 
five concerts, beginning May 2. 
Fritz Busch is musical director of 
the festival, which will have the fol- 
lowing soloists: Ljuba Welitch, Elena 
Nikolaidi, Stella Roman, Eileen Far- 
rell, Margaret Harshaw, Agatha 
Lewis, Ann Ayars, Brian Sullivan, 
William Hain, George London, Nicola 
Moscona, and John Macdonald. The 
participating groups include the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, a festival chorus 
of 350, a children’s chorus of 600, a 
combined high school chorus of 500, 
and a boys’ choir of one hundred. The 
opening program will include Verdi's 
Requiem and Prokofieff’s Alexander 
Nevsky. The second program will of- 
fer two Bach cantatas, and Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music to The First 
Walpurgis Night, which has not been 
performed here since the first festival 
was held in 1873. In the third concert 
3ruckner’s Seventh Symphony and 
excerpts from Wagnerian operas will 
be presented. Pierné’s The Children’s 
Crusade will be performed in the 
fourth concert, and the final program 
includes Benjamin Britten’s A Spring 
Symphony, and works by Mozart and 
Richard Strauss. 

The Cincinnati Symphony,  con- 
ducted by Thor Johnson, has presented 
several works new to its concerts, 
since the beginning of the year. 
Among them have been Rachmanin- 
offs First Piano Concerto, with 
Jenno Moiseiwitsch as soloist; Hild- 
ing Rosenberg’s Suite from Orpheus 
in Town; Beethoven’s Second Piano 
Concerto, with William Kapell as so- 
loist; Chopin’s Andante spianato and 
Grande Polonaise Brillante, Krako- 
wiak, and Variations on La ci darem 
la mano, all for piano and orchestra, 
with Claudio \rrau as soloist; and 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s song cycle, 
Russians, with Mack Harrell as solo- 
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INTIMATE AND OPEN-AIR IN WASHINGTON 
In the East Garden Court of the National Gallery of Art, in Washington, D. C., 
Richard Bales conducts a regular program by the National Gallery Orchestra 


ist. Other works of interest in these 
programs have been Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Job, and Bach’s Magnificat, in 
which the Miami University choruses 
assisted. Lauritz Melchior and Sigi 
Weissenberg have also been heard as 
soloists with the orchestra in this 
period, which ended with the March 
3 and 4 programs. Thereafter the or- 
chestra embarked on a_ four-week 
tour. 

Several artists gave 
citals in Cincinnati 


their first re- 
during the first 


three months of the year—Ebe Stig- 
nani, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Pierre 
Bernac and Francis Poulenc, Byron 


Janis—the pianist’s split finger tip, 
requiring medical attention, held up 
the recital for more than half an hour 

-and Yves Tinayre. Appearances 
were also made by Oscar Levant; 
Joan and Jeanne Nettleton, duo-pian- 
ists; the London String Quartet, with 
Richard Farrell, pianist; the Berk- 
shire Quartet; the Orpheus Club, con- 
ducted by Themas James Kelly, with 
Jean Geis, Cincinnati pianist who won 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs award last year, as soloist; and 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
which collaborated with the Cincin 
nati Symphony in two programs. 

On Feb. 17 and 18 the Cincinnati 
Music-Drama Guild staged the Elmer 
Rice-Kurt Weill opera, Street Scene, 
in St. Bernard Auditorum, William 
Byrd conducted. The enterprising or- 
ganization has scheduled as its next 
production Benjamin Britten’s Albert 
Herring 

Mary 


Kurt Weill 


(Continued from page 7) 
his fate in Germany by producing the 
musical play, The Silver Lake, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Georg 
Kaiser, in which their scorn for 
Nazism and for Adolf Hitler were 
unmistakably expressed. The Silver 
Lake was performed simultaneously 
in eleven German cities. It resulted in 
an official ban on Weill’s music in 
Germany. In 1933, Weill left Germany 
for Paris with his wife, Lotte Lenya, 
a well-known singer and stage person- 


LEIGHTON 


ality whom he had married in 1928. 
In Paris, Weill wrote a_ ballet 
called The Seven Deadly Sins (or 


Anna, Anna) for George Balanchine’s 
company, Les Ballets 1933. The story 
of the ballet concerns the vicissitudes 
of the heroine in her attempts to 
earn money to care for her parents. 
She commits all, or most, of the sins 
in that laudable cause. Tilly Losch 
danced and mimed the action, and 
Lotte Lenya sang the narrative. Weill 
also wrote the musical play Marie 
Galante, with Jacques Deval, while 
he was in Paris. He went to London 


with his wife, and in 1935 came to 
the United States, to write the music 
for Max Reinhardt’s ambitious spec- 
tacle, The Eternal Road. From that 
time he was busy in the American 
theatre. In 1943 he became a citizen 
of the United States. 


EILL’S scores since his arrival 

in this country in 1935 attest to 
his adaptability as well as his industry. 
Some of the best of them were those 
for Paul Green’s Johnny Johnson 
(1936) ; Maxwell Anderson’s Knick 
erbocker Holiday (1938); Moss 
Hart’s and Ira Gershwin’s Lady in the 


Dark (1941); and S. J. Perelman’s 
and Ogden Nash’s One Touch of 
Venus (1943). Weill could write hit 


songs, such as Jenny, Speak Low, and 
September Song; and he could also 
fashion a score with a technical skill 
and range of style very rare in the 
popular theatre. His musical setting 
of Elmer Rice’s Street Scene bespoke 
his continuing interest in realistic, 
vital drama; and his folk opera, Down 
in the Valley, like Der Jasager, was 
a practical answer to the need for 
material within the powers of student 
or amateur performers. None of this 
later music quite measured up to his 
work in the 1920s, but it was su 
premely competent and sometimes 
brilliant. Weill also composed for the 
motion pictures and wrote the inci 
dental music for a pageant, Railroads 
on Parade, at the New York World’s 
Fair, in 1939, 

Virgil Thomson, now music critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
wrote tellingly of the nature of Weill’s 
talent in an article in Modern Music, 
in 1933, called Most Melodious Tears 
He declared: “Weill is not a great 
composer any more than Charpentier 
is. He has a warm heart and a first 
class prosodic gift. The rest is moving 
enough, perhaps too moving. It smells 
of Hollywood. It is hokum like Louise, 
sincere hokum. If it really touches 
you, you go all to pieces inside. If not, 
it is still something anyway, though 
not so much.” Die Dreigroschen Oper 
and Mahagonny, like Charpentier’s 
Louise, were more than stock theatre 
pieces. They were the symbols of a 
young generation of rebels against 
old forms and ideas. No matter how 
long Weill’s music lasts, his place in 
the history of the musical theatre is 
secure, and his influence will be felt 
in the popular and experimental 
theatre works of young composers for 
a long time to come. 


Mozart Funeral March 
Discovered in Salzburg 

Bertin.—A_ previously unknown 
Mozart Funeral March, discovered in 
Salzburg, has been published here by 
\famusik-Verlang 


Record Companies Sign 
Artists and Conductors 


The two major record-manufactur- 
ing companies, Columbia and RCA 
Victor, have announced the signing of 
several artists and conductors within 
the past months. Those who have new 
contracts with Columbia are Pablo 
Casals, Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
Leonard Bernstein. Columbia also ex 
pects to record some of the perform- 
ances in the Bach Festival that Mr 
Casals will conduct this summer i 
Prades, France. The artists who have 


signed with RCA Victor are Erna 
Berger, Helen Traubel, Gregor Piati 
gorsky, and Guido Cantelli. Recent ad 
ministrative changes in the two con 

panies include the appointment of 


Richard Gilbert as director of Colun 

bia’s masterworks division, Manni 
Sacks as director of Columbia’ 
artists’ relations, and George R. Mare} 
as assistant to the general manager at 


RCA Victor 
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Britten Opera 


(Continued from page 16) 
a composer ; anyone who supposes that 
the undertaking runs so smoothly need 
only read Verdi’s correspondence with 
Ghislanzoni on the subject of Aida. 


HE music, . the main, is a genu- 
ine success. Let’s Make An Opera 
is what the radio people—or, for that 
matter, the producers of Hellzapoppin 
—call an audience- -participation show. 
In four numbers, one of which is the 


overture and another the finale, the 
audience serves as a chorus. Under 
ordinary circumstances the pupils 


learn this music in advance, in order 
to be ready to sing it in the perfor- 
mance. At St. Louis, however, Mr. 
Chapple taught it to the audience dur- 
ing the intermission between the first 
and second acts. The 3,500 teachers 
learned their share of the score— 
mostly in unison—quickly, and sang 
with spirit, if not always with the 
utmost rhythmic refinement. Obvi- 
ously determined not to write down 
to young singers, Britten has dressed 
up the four choral pieces with various 
rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic sur- 
prises. The Sweep's Song, which is 
the overture, is in 5/4 time, with trip- 
lets to make it more difficult, and a 
refrain involving the dissonant inter- 
val of a diminished octave. Sammy’s 
Bath (sung while the curtain is dis- 
creetly lowered upon the process of 
removing the soot from the dislodged 
chimney sweep), is a fast waltz with 
constant duple syncopations. The Night 
Song, an interlude symbolizing the 
passage of time from evening to morn- 
ing, is a charming and highly imagi- 
native set of bird calls, in which the 
audience-chorus is divided into four 
sections, to sing contrapuntally the 
cries of the owl, the heron, the turtle- 
dove, and the chaffinch. (Mr. Chapple 
complained that the chaffinches did not 
sound convincing; it was my poor luck 
to be one of these offending birds. ) 

The finale, Coaching Song, is a. trot- 
trot, gallop-gallop song depicting the 
departure of the carriage bearing the 
sweep-boy away inside the trunk. 

HE solo parts for the singers on 

the stage are conceived with equal 
appositeness. The children are never 
asked to attempt unseemingly musical 
elaborations, yet their dialogue and 
little songs are fresh, melodious, and 
lively. The adult singers occasionally 
provide a bit more dramatic weight, 
but never enough to force the whole 
structure out of shape. Perhaps the 
usual charges of glibness and super- 
ficiality -which are sometimes justi- 
fied—will again be levelled at Britten 
in this case; if so, I do not believe 
them to be warranted. The faults of 
Let’s Make An Opera—most of which 
are found in the preparatory first act 
—are decidedly Crozier’s, and not 
Britten’s. 

The performance was a revelation 
of the competence with which at least 
one of our public schools could meas- 
ure up to a demanding enterprise. The 
children were beautifully schooled in 
stage deportment; they were free and 
natural and unmannered; yet they 
stood and moved like well-trained pro- 
fessionals, delivered their lines plainly 
and effectively, and always maintained 
a sense of character and ensemble 
playing. Nine-year-old Curtis Sur- 
kamp played the role of the sweep- 
boy with a veteran’s aplomb, and sang 
with biting precision; he had all the 
virtues of a professional stage child 


and none of the frozen affectations. 
The adults in the iE | Baum- 
garten, Norman B. Erd, Carl Zytow- 


ski, Gay E nglish, and Gloria Georges 
-were in varying degrees satisfactory. 
Mr. Zytowski, a lyric tenor, sang with 
unusual sensitiveness and displayed a 
stage sense that should make him a 
valuable asset to opera productions in 
houses that are not too large for his 
voice, which on this occasion had the 
help of a public-address system. 
To have presented the opera in a 
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leads the audience- 


Stanley Chapple 
chorus during the American premiere 
of Britten's Let's Make An Opera 
manner so well aligned with good 


professional standards was in itself 
a credit to Mr. Chapple and the pupils 
and teachers of the Normandy Public 
Schools. To have made the tiny piece, 
planned for a theatre seating a thou- 
sand or less, believable in the huge 
Kiel Opera House was no less than 
a triumph. The only prevailingly sub- 
professional element in the perfor- 
mance was the small orchestra; Brit- 
ten’s textures and scoring are plainly 
beyond the powers of most school 
players. At present the accompani- 
ment calls for a string quartet, two 
pianists, and two percussionists. To 
obviate the need for the string quartet, 
a version with two-piano accompani- 
ment will be made available for 
American performances. Some cuts 
and changes are also planned in the 
first act. Under these improved cir- 
cumstances, Let’s Make An Opera 
should attain real popularity in the 
schools. It is not designed for com- 
mercial presentation, and it does not 
belong in the professional theatre. 


Howard Hanson 


(Continued from page 37) 
work in composition are the Pulitzer 


Prize (for Symphony No. 4), the 
Alice M. Ditson Award, and _ the 
George Foster Peabody Award. 


Were Howard Hanson not a com- 
poser his work in other fields alone 
would undoubtedly entitle him to a 
place of distinction in the musical 
life of our country and of the world. 
This bears out his educational phil- 
osophy—that the musician should be 
an integral part of the society in 
which he lives. At present Mr. Han- 
son is a consultant to the State De- 


partment, and also a member of the 
United States Commission for 
UNESCO—two important jobs for 
which he is well qualified. He has 


served as president of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, 
Music Teachers’ National Association, 
National Music Council, and as chair- 


man of the committee of graduate 
study of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 


His conducting activities are also 
extensive. Both in this country and in 
Europe he has led many major or- 
chestras. Notable among his European 
appearances was his trip to Germany 
to conduct the Berlin, Stuttgart, and 
Leipzig orchestras in concerts of 
American music. This trip was spon- 
sored by the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. However his most valu- 
able contribution in this field has 
been as the conductor of the Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra, which since 
1925 has championed the cause of 
American composers. Up until 1935, 
four concerts were presented each 
year. These were devoted solely to 
American music. In 1935 these pro- 
grams were integrated into what is 


now known as the fall and spring 
symposia. This project, in its infancy, 
had the support and enthusiasm of 
George Eastman and Rush Rhees be- 
hind it. It was at these concerts that 
such composers as Roy Harris, Aaron 
Copland, Robert Russell Bennett, Hen- 
ry Cowell, Nathaniel Dett, David Dia- 
mond, and Herbert Inch received the 
performances that are so valuable to 
the composer in perfecting the tech- 
nique of orchestral writing. In addi- 
tion to these concerts there was in- 
augurated in 1930 an annual Festival 
of American Music. Mr. Hanson 
has attempted to present a cross-sec- 
tion of American music, and has not 
limited performances to the playing 
of any one group. Well over a thou- 
sand works bv five hundred composers 
have been played at these concerts. 
It is with some confidence then that 
Americans may look to Howard Han- 
son and the Eastman School of Music 
for leadership of integrity in the 
future. There one will find ties with 
tradition coupled with a feeling of ob- 
ligation to the future, directed by a 


philosophy dedicated to the precept 
that the musician must not be an 
ivory tower recluse; that he must 


serve and participate in the civiliza- 
tion in which he finds himself; that 
through him the community will find 
a sense of values applicable to every- 
day life and everyday problems. 

One also finds in Mr. Hanson a man 
who believes sincerely in the future 
of the American musician, and who 
feels that rather than having reached 
a peak in an ascending line of prog- 
ress, we are just entering upon a new 
golden age in all the arts. 

Finally, one finds in this man, How- 
ard Hanson, the qualities of a human- 
ist, concerned not only with the rela- 
tionship of the artist to society, but 
with the relationship of man to his 
universe. 


MENC Meeting 


(Continued from page 9) 

of Missouri Concert Band, George C. 
Wilson, conductor. This meeting was 
followed by a session concerned with 
The Child’s Musical Growth in Rela- 
tion to His Total Growth, sponsored 
by the elementary school consultants 
committee, and presided over by Ruth 
Klepper Settle, of Little Rock, Ark. 
Mabelle Glenn ‘and Beatrice Krone, of 
the University of Southern California, 
were the speakers. Music was pro- 
vided by the 1950 Festival Orchestra 
of the Northern Ilinois Grade School 
Orchestra Association, with Joseph E. 
Maddy, Paul Painter, and Traugott 
Rohner as conductors. 

An afternoon special session on 
Music Education as a Profession, with 
William B. McBride, of Ohio State 
University, as chairman, entailed con- 
tributions by a discussion group con- 
sisting of Miss Glenn; Thurber Madi- 


son, of Indiana University; Barbara 
Kelso, a senior at the University of 
Michigan; Mary Lou Spangler, of 


West Chester, Penna.; Irvin F. Coyle, 
of the State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; and Sidney Gor- 
don, of San Francisco State College. 
At the same hour, in another assem- 
biy room, Ruth Lawrence, of Fargo, 
N. D., presided over a meeting de- 
voted to The Classroom Teacher’s 
Role in Guiding Musical Growth. The 
Tulsa Boy Singers, sponsored by the 
University of Tulsa, and conducted 
by George Oscar Bowen, and the 
Stowe Teachers College Singers, Wirt 
D. Walton, conductor, sang. Speeches 
were given by Lilla Belle Pitts and 
Gladys Tipton, of the University of 
Tennessee. 


WO large special sessions were 

scheduled on the last day of the 
conference, March 23. In the morn- 
ing the theme was Music for Every- 
body, and the presiding officer was 
Charles M. Dennis, retiring presi- 
dent of MENC. The North Carolina 
All-State High School Orchestra, Le- 
roy Anderson, conductor, played a 
brief program. John Kendel, director 


of music in the Denver, Colo., pubj 
schools, served as moderator for, 
discussion. Members of the pg 
representing the MENC were 
Claude Rosenberry, supervisor 
music, State Department of Inst 
tion, Harrisburg, Penna.; Claude 
Smith, of Evansville, Ind.; and 

uel T. Burns, of Madison, Wis. The 
representing other organizations 
Bernard F. Dickmann, postmaster 
St. Louis, and president of the § 
Louis Music Sponsors; Mrs. J. 
Jeylmun, chairman of the music co 
mittee of the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, Oak Park, Il} 
Mrs. Royden J. Keith, president 
the National Federation of Mug 
Clubs, Chicago; and Louis G. LaM 
president of the American Music Com 
ference, Chicago. The program clogg 
with music by the Anderson Alum 
Choral Club, of Anderson, Ind., Ra 
Hill Tirey, director. 

Philip J. Hickey presided over ¢ 
final meeting on the afternoon 4g 
March 23. The topic was The C 
lenge to Music Education. Ajter 
short musical program by the Bost 
University Choral Art Society, 
Augustine Smith, conductor, James 
Mursell, head of the music educatig 
department of Teachers College, G 
lumbia University, spoke on the topig 
of the afternoon. His addres: ; 
followed by a panel discussion } 
Louis G. Werson, director of musi 
education in the Philadelphia jublg 
schools; Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 
tional chairman of the department of 
education of the National Federatiog 
of Music Clubs, Cleveland; Arng 
Randall, of the United States Office 
of Education, Washington; Mg 
Hickey; Lloyd V. Funchess; and Mr 
Dennis. 

Rehearsals of student members took 
place on the afternoons ot March 2 
21, and 22, conducted by George 
Krueger, of Indiana University ; Stan 
ley Chapple; and Mrs. Elaine Brown, 
of Temple University, Philadeiphia 
Many special-interest gatherings were 
crowded into niches in the busy sched 
ule—a meeting of the Music Publish 
ers Association, with Nelson Jansky, 
of C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, pre 
siding; a dinner meeting and initiation 
of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia; division 
conference luncheons; a discussion of 
the status of competition festivals; a 
reception and dance given by the 
Music Education Exhibitors Associa 
tion in the Gold Room of the Hotel 
Jefferson (on March 20); a break 
fast and other meetings of the In-and¢- 
About Music Educators Clubs; meet: 


ings of the editorial board of the 
Music Educators Journal and_ other 
official publications; various school 


and college luncheons and dinners; 4 
student membership banquet; and 
Sigma Alpha Iota, Phi Beta, and Mu 
Phi Epsilon sorority luncheons 

The exhibits, covering thousands of 
square feet in the first-floor exhibi- 
tion area of the Kiel Auditorium, cov- 
ered a wide range of interests, from 
instruments of all kinds and band and 
choir uniforms to published music of 
all grades and ranges. 


Voice Teachers Hold 
Young Artists Auditions 


The New York Singing Teachers 
Association held auditions early this 
year for appearances in the Young 
Artists Concerts which it sponsors m 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall each 
spring. Members of the association 
recommended for the auditions pupils 
who, in their opinion, are prepared to 
present a complete recital program. 
Forty-three singers were heard this 
year by a jury that included Edwin 
McArthur, Winifred Cecil, Th: mas 
Martin, Carol Hollister, Ezra Raclilin, 
Frances Yeend, Homer Mowe, and 
George Raseley. Some winners ap- 
peared in programs in February and 
March; others will appear in_rec tals 
in April and in May. Mrs. Bernard 
Taylor, chairman, and Arthur Gerry 
and George Raseley make up the com- 
mittee in charge of the concerts. 
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MERICA 


| GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


mow records exclusively 


. for RCA Victor 





ARCA Victor proudly announces a wiiiie is 
laddition to their lengthy list of world- 


lamous recording artists . . . renowned 
cellist Gregor Piatigorsky. 


The highest critical praise is accorded 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s rich, sensitive perform- 
ances. His fine musicianship is brilliantly 
eproduced on forthcoming RCA Victor 
Red Seal releases. Watch for announce- 
nent of selections. 
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